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GENOA—THE 
By MURAT 


NE of the great names in Italian his- 
tory since the fall of Rome is that 

of Genoa. Fewcities havea record so sin- 
gular and splendid, so characteristic, dis- 
tinct and distinguished. The origin of 
the name isa mystery andromance. One 
account is that it is derived from the shape 
of the coast, bent in the form of a knee, 
genu. Another is that the city was regard- 
ed as a gate to the sea, hence, janua. The 
cathedral is, however, authority in a con- 
spicuous inscription to this effect : «Janus, 
a Trojan prince skilled in astrology, while 
navigating to seek a healthy, permanent 
and safe place to dwell in, came to Genoa, 
already founded by Janus, King of Italy, 
great-grandson of Noah, and perceiving it 
to be very safe by reason of the moun- 
tains, he endowed the town with his 
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OUTER HARBOR, SHOWING LIGHTHOUSE. 


OF COLUMBUS. 


HALSTEAD. 


Certainly there is 
no city that goes back farther for a name 
than to the great-grandson of Noah. 

The Italian coast all around the Gulf of 
Genoa is mountainous, and the moun- 
tains crowd each other almost into the 


name and his power.”’ 


sea. Land that can be built upon or cul- 
tivated is scarce, and the narrow strips 
that are possible are on the sunny south- 
ern slopes. The air is delicious. The 
orange trees in December lean over the 
garden walls, heavy with ‘golden spheres, 
and the grass is green on the hills, and 
when a light snow falls the roses blush 
through the soft veil of lace, and are 
modest but not ashamed as they bow 
their fragrant heads. 

The mountains are like a wall of iron 
against the world, and from them issues 
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a little river whose waters are pure as the 
dew, until the washerwomen use them 
and spread clothing on the wide spaces 
of clean gravel to dry. The harbor is 
easily defended, and with the same ex- 
pensive equipment would be strong as 
Gibraltar. It is in this isolation that the 
individuality of Genoa, stamped upon so 
many chapters of world-famous history, 
grew. There is so little room for a city 
that the buildings are necessarily lofty. 
The streets are narrow and steep. The 
pavements are of blocks of stone that 
would average from two to three feet in 
length, one foot in width, and of unknown 
depth. Evidently they are not construct- 
ed for any temporary purpose but to en- 
dure forever. When for a profound rea- 
son a paving stone is taken up, it is 
speedily replaced with the closest atten- 
tion to exact restoration, and there it is 
again, a rock of ages. 

A combination of circumstances gives 
Genoa general and special public interest. 





She ranks as the first commercial city of 
Italy. In ancient times, if we count by 
centuries rather than millenniums, she 
crushed Pisa, destroyed her seaport at 
the mouth of the Arno, and was beaten 
by Venice. Now Pisa would be forgotten 
but for her leaning tower, and Venice is 
far out of the way, and Naples and Syra- 
cuse and Palermo have less celebrity of 
the day than Messina and Brindisi; but 
Genoa is the gate of Italy to the sea, and 
the merchants of England and the United 
States meet in her business houses. Italy 
takes her coal from England, and her 
petroleum, tallow, lard and cotton from 
America. 

The union of Italy has favorably affect- 
ed Genoese interests. The extension of 
railroads has given new life. The success 
of the German line of steamers between 
New York and Genoa is a fine stroke. 
There has been nothing more notable in 
commercial history in many days. New 
York is almost as much in touch already 
with Genoa as with Queenstown or 
Bremen, and the people who dwell in the 
American continent and adjacent islands 
of the sea remember, as the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery by Columbus 
approaches, that Genoa was his reputed 
birthplace, undoubtedly the city in which 
he lived in his youth, and to which, 
though she rejected the chance of the 
realization of his glorious dream, when 
her faithful son tendered the glory to her, 
his heart turned most fondly when he 
was famous and old. Two hundred years 
before Columbus crossed the Atlantic the 
Genoese had made a gallant effort at far 
western discovery, and when he proposed 
to lead for them the expedition that be- 
came in his hands triumphant and im- 
mortal, the reckless ambition of factious 
leaders was wasting the energies of peo- 
ple who were capable, and the city of the 
man who conceived the opportunity lost 
its redeeming force. 

The birthplace of Columbus is not 
absolutely ascertained. The closest cal- 
culation and best conjecture is that he 
first saw the light in a neighboring coast 
village, though there is an earnest and 
elaborate claimant of the honor for 
Corsica. Genoa possesses a letter from 
Columbus addressed to the Bank of St. 
George, from Seville, as he was about set- 
ting sail on his last voyage. He says in 
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it that God had blessed him more than 
any man since David's time. His success 
was clear, and would be more so if the 
government did not cover it with a veil. 
He was about to sail again for the Indies, 
in the name of the most Holy Trinity, 
and as he knew himself to be but mortal 
charged his son, Don Diego, to pay yearly 
one-tenth of his income in order to lighten 
the tax on wine and corn. If this tenth 
was large, they should be welcome; if 
small, they would believe in his good- 
will; his heart was with the people of 
Genoa, if his body was away. 

The Bank of St. George was an institu- 
tion 500 years ahead of the Bank of 
England, and eminent citizens were in 
the habit of making donations of sums to 
be held at compound interest for fixed 
periods and then used in prescribed ways 
for the public benefit, whereupon the 
donors were entitled to statues in the Hall 
of the Grand Council. Within 300 years 
thirty-five statues were erected, and this 
fashion explains the Columbus letter, 
which has been photographed, while the 
original is so closely guarded in a sealed 
safe that it was not shown the king when 
he visited the city. 

The house in which Columbus passed 
his boyhood is thoroughly identified. An 
effort to remove it to Chicago for the 
Exposition happily proved unsuccessful, 
but it has been perfectly photographed 
and is herewith placed before the constit- 
uency of the Cosmopolitan. It seems 
originally to have been a patch on the end 
of a longer front, a sort of inferior annex, 
and yet with considerable accommoda- 
tions. The street is so narrow and the 
ascent so sharp that it is never traversed 
by horses. The only wheels that ever 
touched the pavements are those of hand- 
carts. The average of the height of the 
houses is about six times that of the 
width of the street—the Borgo Lanajoli. 
Innumerable shutters of the old style, 
called the Venetian, swing at all angles 
imaginable from the array of windows, 
and strings of washing dangle on all 
sides and at every elevation, 

The Columbus house is apparently on 
the south side of the street, and looking 
up the hill is eastward, where the sky is 
scraped by a venerable arch crossing the 
street, and part of a fortification built to 
resist Barbarossa 200 years before Colum- 
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bus was born. The house is surrounded 
by tobacco and chocolate manufactories 
on a small scale, and directly opposite the 
first floor is occupied by a wine shop, in 
which Columbus was probably warned 
when a child not to spend much time. 
Perhaps 150 paces eastward, at least 
thirty of the steps direct elevation, there 
is a conjunction of the cafions called 
streets, and there are five points, angular, 





THE BORGO LANAJOLI AND COLUMBUS'S HOUSE. 


rocky, towering, dingy masonry. The 
houses, with the exception of the one 
that is the attraction that draws all 
strangers capable of lively pedestrian ex- 
ercise, are crowded with people. There 
are odors of the food that is popular and 
indicating its preparation, but the air is 
not offensive. The pavement is not quite 
immaculate, but is reasonably clean. 
There is nothing abominable in view. 
The surroundings are old but not abject. 
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The people are poor, not squalid. 
house is empty, belongs to the state, and 
is boarded up so that it cannot be entered 
without scaling ladders. It has an appear- 
ance of dilapidation and instability, partly 
arising from the fact that it was an ad- 
dition to a more extensive establishment, 


and to the turn in the street. In the pho- 
tograph that shows the street and the Bar- 
barossa arch, the house is perceived in the 
shade at the extreme right. 
So rigorous has been the ex- 
amination of records that it 
is considered a fixed fact that 
since the days of Columbus 
two or three stories have been 
piled on the old house, but 
the idea of a distinctive resto- 
ration of original proportions 
upon this presumption is in- 
judicious. 

There is no city richer in 
old and authentic associations 
than ancient Genoa. There 
are palaces full of treasures 
that for generations have been 
neglected. Curiosities of the 
most remarkable value 
abound. There are vaults of 
silver plate hidden for hun- 
dreds of years, that will now 
come forth at the magic touch 
of the civilization that re- 
habilitates confidence. The 
Genoese are going this year 
to celebrate the achievement 
of Columbus. All that be- 
longs to him and his time will 
be on exhibition. The city 
itself has the fascination of an 
enormous museum, and the 
choicest of its riches, in rel- 
ics, can be obtained for the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. It 
would be an achievement of 
universal interest and inter- 
national consequence to transfer to Chi- 
cago the entire exposition at Genoa. The 
indispensable preliminary is that the Gen- 
oese enterprise shall receive timely Amer- 
ican assistance, in the form of ‘ material 
aid,’’ to repeat Kossuth’s phrase. The 
participation of the Genoese in the cru- 
sades, their prominence in the capture of 
Jerusalem and possession for a time of 
Constantinople, gave them chances, eager- 
ly improved, for the gathering of relics 
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of the early Christians, that impart to many of 
them testimony that is persuasive though profane, 
and that is no more to be put aside as unworthy 
historical credit, certainly, than some of the still 
older relics of Egypt, Greece and Rome. 

Genoa is the birthplace of Mazzini, the republi- 
can conspirator, who is largely honored for his par- 
ticipation in the establishment of the nationality 
of his country, though his personal schemes were 
always immediate failures. He conspired against 
the dynasty that is now the central influence of 
Italian unity, and he came near having Garibaldi 
executed in his youth, putting him forward to at- 
tempt an impracticability—but now Mazzini’s birth- 
place has a flagstaff, a tablet, a few wreaths and a 
public library in his name ; and overlooking the 
superb equestrian statue in bronze of Victor Em- 
manuel, from the midst of palm trees, the tall, 
spare figure of Mazzini stands sculptured in mar- 
ble delicate as snow, and saintly as a figure can be 
in a frock coat. Close to the gloomy pile of the 
old St. George bank, where the financiers kept their 
accounts scrupulously and made money multiply 
and replenish itself, while the politicians and sol- 
diers and sailors quarrelled and murdered each 
other, stands the house where Daniel O’Connell 
died. A tablet on the wall tells this, and the sec- 
retary of the American consul occupies the apart- 
ments from which the great Agitator departed to 
peace. The tomb of the founder of the Smithson- 
ian institution at Washington is on a distant hill. 
Byron lived in a mountain cottage near. Dickens 
made a yellow house that is seen afar his head- 
quarters in Italy. 

Upon the salubrious hillsides of these rugged 
shores the invalids have found rest and grateful 
relief from harsh climates, and, in the self-contained 
indifference of the people, retirement without seclu- 
sion. 

The campo santo is the most beautiful of the 
earthly homes of the beloved dead, and the sculp- 
tors of Genoa have wrought miracles in the marble 
that grows to beauty divine under their cunning 
hands. Some of the mourning figures seem strange, 
even shocking, they are so real, but the ideals have 
charms at once exquisite and memorable and that 
glorify the grave. Still in the Italian brain and 
blood is the genius that of old gained the empire of 
the world to Rome, and when she lost the world, 
found new realms for her to conquer and subdued 
them with grace and the gift of matchless deftness 
with pencil and chisel. 

Florence is a historical reminiscence, the tomb of 
the Medici family, a workshop of art and the store- 
house of the greatest of its miracles, the most ex- 
quisite of its creations, but it is like a flower that 
has faded, though its beauty is not gone; Pisaisa 







































































recollection, for- 
saken as a centre, 
with only her gar- 
den of earth from 
Calvary, her 
washed-out frescos, 
her delicate, splen- 
did dome and the 
lovely tower that 
leans ; Venice is a 
mirage in marble, 
still defended and 
purified by the 
silky waters of the 
Adriatic and out of 
the way of the 
world, reposing in 
the trance of cen- 
turies; Turin and 
Milan are cities in 
the mountains, de- 
serted as capitals ; 
but Genoa rises to 
a new destiny and 
may contemplate 
the greatness that 
has departed with- 
out humiliation, 
confident in gran- 
deur to come, and 
still, as of old, The 
Superb. She be- 






































holds in her mag- 
nificent harbor 
steamers smoking 
from the Indies by 
way of the Red sea 
and the canal that 
once would have 
made her mistress 
of all the seas, and 
steamers, too, from 
the new world Co- 
lumbus found 
when looking for 
his countryman 
Marco Polo’s Zi- 
pangu—all evi- 
dence that the 
Mediterranean is, 
as in other times, 
the contested sea 
of the empires of 
commerce, and 
herself as the 
marble gate of the 
nation of Italy, a 
part in the great 
hereafter on the 
great deep, not un- 
worthy the city of 
the great-grandson 
of Noah, the first of 
navigators. 
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“THE EBULLITION OF HIS SOUL BEGINS.” 





THE RUSTIC DANCE. 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 


From out the deep of heaven, aglow with light, 
What tides of splendor flood the shores of night ! 
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‘‘ THE FIDDLER COMES.” 
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Through starlit slopes the harvest moon ascends 
And to the dance a strange delirium lends. 


The house in Jones’s dingle near the wood 

Is thronged with guests from all the neighborhood. 
Here comes Bill Perkins with his cherished prize— 
An old bass horn of quite prodigious size. 

They say that through its tubes, from first to last, 
A century’s caravan of song has passed. 

At church its thunderous tones have vexed the choir, 
And oft at dances roused the fiddler’s ire. 

Since Eden’s apple tempted Adam's wife, 

No thing has played a baser part in life. 

The boys and girls, their mirthful sports begun, 
With noisy kisses punctuate the fun. 

Some youths look on, too bashful to assist 

And bear the sweet disgrace of being kissed. 


The fiddler comes—a genius to the core, 
And shouts of welcome greet him at the door. 
Though rude of speech and dull in other things, 
What power has he to wake the tuneful strings! 
The old folks smile and tell how, long ago, 

Their feet obeyed the swaying of his bow ; 
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‘SO GOES THE DANCE.” 


And how the fiddle, mastered by his art, 

With thoughts of love could thrill the youthful heart. 
The strings attuned, with one imperious glance, 

He bids the youths make ready for the dance ; 

And heeding not the praise his playing wins, 

The ebullition of his soul begins. 

Old Perkins now, his horn against his heart, 

In music’s realm an enemy to art, 

Takes random shots at each succeeding strain, 

And as he shoots full many a chord is slain. 

(At first he sent some low tones hustling through it, 
Then, warming up, with zeal and power he blew it.) 
The fiddle’s notes pour forth like showers of rain, 
The dancers sway like wind-swept fields of grain, 
And midst the storm, to maddening fury stirred, 
The thunder of the old bass horn is heard. 


Beside the glowing fire, with smiles serene, 

An aged couple sit and view the scene. 
Grandfather’s ears the reveillé have caught, 

And thronging memories fill the camps of thought. 
His heels strike on the floor, with measured beat, 
As if to ease a tickling in his feet. 

Year after year, for love of kith and kin, 
Grandmother's hands have had to toil and spin; 
But since the palsy jall their cunning stole 

Her mind is spinning raiment for the soul 
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Of spotless white and beauty fit to wear, 
When comes the Bridegroom and the end of care. 


A swaggering youth, condemned for « feeling big,’’ 
Doffing his coat, essays to dance a jig. 

To right, to left, with bounding step he goes, 

In dire commotion mingling heels and toes. 

Loud shouts of joy the rattling measures greet ; 
The building shakes beneath his shuffling feet ; 

So fast his steps pursue the quickening strain, 

No poet’s feet could e’er such speed attain. 

At length he lags, his eyes, with zeal afire, 

Alarm his friends, who coax him to retire ; 

They urge in vain that he must dance no more, 
Then seize and bear him, struggling, from the floor. 


So goes the dance until the night is gone 
And chanticleers proclaim the breaking dawn. 
The waning stars show pale to wearied eyes 
And seem to dance cotillons in the skies ; 

As if, forsooth, upon the journey home 
Terpsichore’s music filled the starry dome. 


Blest be the dance! with turbulent pleasures rife 
Enough to temper all the woe in life; 

What magic power its capering measures hold 
To keep the hearts of men from growing old! 
Stern Father Time, rejoicing in the scene, 
Forbears to reap while yet the fields are green. 


THE RUSTIC DANCE. 


**GRANDFATHER’S EARS THE REVEILLE HAVE CAUGHT.” 








‘“*IN DIRE COMMOTION MINGLING 


HEELS AND TOES.” 
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N a forgotten corner of Paris, surrounded by its fifteenth- 

century garden, stands the Hétel de Cluny, which, as Vic- 
tor Hugo says: ‘‘ exists today for the consolation of artists.’’ 
This beautiful old house, which even the revolution spared, 
and which in the various phases of its picturesque existence 
has sheltered so many fair and famous folk, from Mary of 
Scotland to the Cardinal of Lorraine, from the players of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne to the nuns of Port Royal, has had the 
rare good fortune not to be soiled by ‘all ignoble use,’’ and 
today finds its fitting apotheosis as a national museum of art. 
Its gray walls contain the beautiful collection made by M. de 
Sommerand and at his death purchased by the French govern- 
ment. This famous roof covers much that is curious and 
interesting, but nothing, perhaps, which better repays study 
than the shoes collected by M. Jules Jacquemart. ‘Shoes!”’ 
I hear my Philistine friends exclaim. Yes, and old shoes at 
that, 310 pairs of them. There are French shoes of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; there 
is Spanish, German and Portuguese footgear of the same pe- 
riod. Here is the shoe of a Venetian noble and here the boot, 
spur-fretted, that a hero of the League has worn in stirring and 
bloody times. Close by are ecclesiastical shoes, gold-embroid- 
ered, velvet-soled, that have pressed no pavement save the 
marble of the Vatican. Here are oriental shoes that have 
waited at the white mosque door in the yellow blaze of an 
eastern sun while their owners prayed within ; sandals from 
a royal Egyptian, dead and mummified these 2000 years ; the 














pointed, upturned toes that a Circassian 
favorite wore ; tiny shoes that have con- 
fined the crippled feet of a Chinese belle. 
Here, too, are moccasons of the red-skinned 
North American Indians that have fol- 
lowed the North Star on enterprises of 
bloodshed, and here is the sealskin shoe of 
a Lapp which has served in a weary 
tramp during the sunless day of an Arctic 
winter. 

This unique and splendid collection was 
made by M. Jacquemart during thirty 
years of ceaseless searching. It has now 
attained a world-wide celebrity and no- 
where else can the student of archzeology 
find more precious information. Here are 
sixteenth-century pattens from Venice, of 
white leather so finely cut that it resem- 
bles guipure lace. Another Venetian shoe 
is white with tufts of rose still studding it. 
I think the principal significance it has 
for nineteenth-century eyes is its great 
utility to a gouty owner and its superior- 
ity in comfort over red flannel and a sup- 
porting chair. 

In the collection are African shoes from 
various provinces, most of them in leather 
embroidered with many-colored silks and 
wools. Here also are heelless Turkish 
shoes richly sewn with gold and gems, and 
near by the hand-knitted woollen sock 
worn by the poorer Turks. A little farther 
on is a Croatian shoe, the sole upturned 
about the foot, and with a long braided lac- 
ing in green and black leather to be wound 
about the leg. Here also is an Indian war 
shoe of ancient 
manufacture, in 
steel mail, and 
with an upturned 
point of sha- 
green. Themail 
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TURKISH AND AFRICAN SHOES, 


is sewn to a red woollen lining and on 
the instep is a triangular piece of gilded 
iron wrought with delicate arabesques. 
Here are old Indian shoes embroidered 
with silver and shining with insects’ 
wings, a long, thin point curling over 
the foot and known as arat'’s tail. This 
heavy, square-toed shoe of black leather 
belonged to that fighting governor of Lan- 
guedoc, Henry, Duke of Montmorency. 
Note the great fleur-de-lis stamped on the 
instep, the solid wooden heel, red covered, 
and on the flap the entwined initials of the 
duke. Even the sole is covered with ara- 
besques. Fancy a modern shoemaker giv- 
ing such attention to detail in the soles of 
even the most exacting of Piccadilly dan- 
dies! But these shoes were made to last 
as well as to exhibit their owner’s conse- 
quence, and last they have since the year 
1632, which saw their wearer condemned 
to death for high treason. Though there 
were many pitying spectators on that sum- 
mer morning in Toulouse, and we are told 
that even his judges wept for this great 
lord, baron of the empire, brother-in-law 
to a prince, uncle to the great 
Condé, yet all lamenting was in 
vain. The duke was decapitated 
in the shadow of the statue of 
Henry Iv., his godfather. 

Here isatiny shoe of sixteenth- 
century Flemish origin, and sim- 
ilar footgear was found in large 
quantities in the old hospitals of 

xyhent, it having been the cus- 
tom of wealthy citizens to shoe 
the poor on days of public re- 
joicing or thanksgiving. Here 
are examples of eccentric foot- 
gear that cause us to pause and 
wonder what human feet could 
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TURKISH AND AFRICAN SHOES. 


have squeezed themselves into such ago- 
nizing forms. But these shoes were never 
made for actual wear. They are samples 
of workmanship turned out by some fif- 
teenth-century youth desirous of placing 
himself as apprentice, and submitting to 
his future master these evidences of his 
skill. One of the most curious shoes in 
the collection is a pale silk brocade affair 
of the time of Henry 11. The long, slen- 
der point is covered with a tip of gilded 
and engraved metal and on the instep is 
a large rosette of lace. 

Here is a shoe which has belonged to no 
less a person than Catherine de Medici, 
mother of three kings. It is easy to im- 
agine that these very pieces of skilled 
workmanship clothed her slim Italian feet 
as she paced the Amboise terrace more 
than three centuries ago, weaving the web 
that later closed about the victims of Saint 
Bartholomew. 

A little farther on is as curious an 
example of odd footgear as can well be 
imagined—a sixteenth-century, French, 
white leather affair, the long toe broaden- 
ing at the tip, the long tongue 
embroidered in colored silks, the 
sides slashed and laced to the 
central tongue. The heel is red 
and, most quaint detail of all, is 
joined to the toe by a second 
sole, flat, square and red. What 
famous dame of 1560 shuffled 
about in this eccentric gear is left 
toourimaginings. Perhaps the 
wearer was that Duchess of Ne- 
mours who had many lovers but 
was faithful to one only, and to 
him so loyal that even death did 
not separate them ; for, we are 
told, she carried home from the 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SHOES, 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Place de Gréve his severed head and kept 
it ever after in a cabinet in her bedroom. 

Among the interesting pieces of foot- 
wear in this fine collection are ecclesias- 
tical shoes of the last century, gorgeous 
with their crimson velvet and embroidered 
with the cross. Here is the shoe of Pope 
Clement xtv.,who to please king and state 
gave over the Jesuits to their enemies and 
decreed their order abolished. 

Further on are the shoes of great ladies 
whose graces adorned the courts of the 
Louis. This shoe in white, with a broad 
band of silver lace stretching from the 
ankle, the heel of yellow satin and the in- 
step bedecked with a jewelled buckle, must 
have trod the garden paths of Versailles 
or Marly. Green and silver shoes come 
next—a pair that belonged to a royal 
favorite, the swaying of whose fan might 
have made or marred a great minister. 
Here is a Louis xvi. shoe of rose-colored 
dotted silk embroidered with white flow- 
ers, the heels in white kid. Those others 
are the tiny shoes of the beautiful and un- 
happy Princesse de Lamballe. They are 
of dull bluish silk, entwined with a yellow 
ribbon. Is any page in history more sad 
than hers? Truly, she laid down her life 
for her friend. She had escaped in safety 
at the time of the flight of the royal fam- 
ily, but insisted on returning to share the 
fate of her queen. Here, in the terrible 
prison of La Force, she was tried by a 
self-constituted tribunal composed of the 
dregs of Par- 
iss When 
Madame de 
Lamballe 
was dragged 
before these 
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faces, hands and clothing were covered with human blood, 
and heard the cries of the unfortunates who were being 
murdered in the streets, she fainted. When conscious- 
ness was restored to her the judge asked if she were cog- 
nizant of the plots of the roth of August. 

«‘T do not even know if there were any plots,’’ she 
replied. 

‘«« Swear liberty, equality, and hatred of the king, queen 
and royalty,’’ was the demand. 

‘«T can easily swear the first two,’’ she answered, « I 
cannot swear the last. It is not in my heart.”’ 

‘¢ Swear or you are lost,’’ one of the attendants whis- 
pered toher. The princess did not answer. She lifted 
her hands, covered her face and made a step toward the 
entrance. The formula, «‘ Madame is at liberty,’’ which 
meant certain death, was pronounced; two men seized 
her and dragged her forward. She had hardly passed the 
threshold when she received a sabre blow at the back of 
the head. The monsters who held her tried to force her 
to walk in the blood and over the corpses of the slain to 
the spot marked out for her own execution, but happily 
her bodily strength failed again and she sank uncon- 
scious. She was immediately despatched with blows 
from pikes ; her clothing was torn off; her body exposed 
to the insults of the mob ; her heart cut out and her head 
lopped off. A wretched hair-dresser was ordered to curl 
and powder her long fair hair, and finally heart and 
head, preceded by fifes and drums, were borne upon pikes, 
first to the Abbaye to be exhibited to Madame de Beau- 
veau, the intimate friend of the princess, and then to the 
Temple to be shown to the queen. 

Near the shoes of this ill-fated princess is shown a cu- 
rious Italian patten of dark wood carved in a design of 
branches, rosettes and trelliswork. On the sole are two 
hearts pierced by an arrow. But the most interesting 
wooden shoe in the collection was made when Henry of 
Navarre was king. It is finely carved in rosettes, and 
belonging to it is a sort of mule of similar workmanship 
into which the toe fits, the sole joining at the heel with a 
wooden screw. 

Hardly less curious is the footgear of the beginning of 
this century, with ruches of the national colors and tri- 
Sen eve color rosettes. Among the shoes of this era, by far the 
most interesting are those which once shod the Empress 
Josephine, poor, deserted lady, pining at Malmaison. 
M. Thiers’s account of the farewell between Josephine 
and Napoleon was in my thoughts as I looked at her little 
black satin slipper: ‘‘ Napoleon, moved to tears, told the 
children of Josephine that their mother was neither repu- 
diated nor disgraced, but sacrificed to a grave state ques- 
tion: that her noble sacrifice would be rewarded by the 
future of her children and 
the tender friendship of 
him who had been her 
husband.’’ But I fancy 
the voting by the state of 
LOUIS XIV. 2,000,000 francs income SHOE OF EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
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yearly, the title of empress 
and the chateaux of Navarre 
and Malmaison given in dow- 
er, seemed trifles to her whose 
life knew only one worship, 
that of the man Napoleon. 
In a large case on the left 


side of the room at Cluny is CROATIAN SHOE. 
the collection of riding and 


rigs . regimental boots. Here is a 4 
ee fa pair that might have be- 
= _ longed to Maurice de Saxe, 
ae =a so valiantly do they bear 
s : themselves. They seem to 
6 swagger and to say: ‘“ Look 
REGIMENTAL BOOT OF SEVEN- 


at me: I am well worth it. ALBANIAN HAND-KNITTED SOCK. 

I have been at a queen’s 
small tea party and know the boudoir of Adrienne. 
I have trod the glorious field of Fontenoy and the 
king himself has been my boon companion.’’ The 
funnel of these boots is very large and the great flap 
is stamped with fleurs-de-lis. The foot is small, with 
a rounded toe, and the heel, with its marks of a spur, 
bears a dolphin. Beside them stand a pair of boots 
that a marshal of France has worn. They are long 
and soft, made in shagreen, with a thick, white, 
stitched sole, a garter fastened below the knee by 
a buckle and a second buckle at the flap. I fancy 
this officer must have been a bit of a dandy and 
proud of his leg. 

The pair of boots in the illustration do not form a 
part of the Jacquemart collection, but as they are in 
the Cluny, it does not seem out of place to mention 
them here. They were worn by the postilions of the 
great gala carriage that formerly belonged to the 
Marquis Tanara, one of the forty noble families of 
Bologna, and precious to them as having been the 
state carriage of Pope Paul v., Camille Borghese, 
who sat in the chair of Saint Peter from 1605 to 1621. 
When Pius 1x. visited Bologna, this coach was placed 
at his disposal and he made his solemn entry into 
the city seated in it. The postilion’s saddle of white 
leather and the reins are also shown at the Cluny and are in so 
good condition that they are ready for immediate use. The boots 
are now placed in the Dutch sledge as the artist has drawn them, 
where it stands side by side with the coach. 

A long, coarse-looking stocking comes from Roumania. It is 
made of white felt and is worn by the Bashi-bazouks. The upper 
portion, which shows above the leather boots worn with it, is 
embroidered in orange, blue and red. The long red leather boot 
beside it comes from Albania and is embroidered in silver and 
laced at the side. 

The most remote parts of the old and new worlds are repre- 
sented in this wonderful collection. See this sandal from the 
tomb of an Egyptian, with its long, pointed, hempen sole. The 
laces are missing, and about the sandal clings the bitumen i “Sab eoeekaae @ieseman 
which it has been preserved with its wearer all these centuries. STOCKING, 
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SHOES BELONGING TO LADIES OF LOUIS XVI.’S COURT. 


Here are pairs of fine shoes from Senegal, 
each differing from all the others in some 
particular of form or fastening ; one of 
them in striped and painted wood. Near 
by are sandals from Madagascar, the heel- 
less flat shoe that we call mule and the 
French call babouche, and which had its 
origin inthe Levant. Here aretwoothers, 
made to be easily slipped off at the call to 
prayer, in order that the faithful may enter 
the presence of Allah unshod. Farther 
on are beautiful pattens from Damascus, 
raised on two small stilts. Each of them 
is inlaid with mother of pearl and some 
have the strap that crosses the instep sil- 
ver sewn. Here are Arab shoes embroid- 
ered in many colors and with fine leather 
thongs ; stockings of red wool from Circas- 


sia, worked in curious designs and edged 
with a yellow chain stitch mixedwith span- 
gles ; and curved wooden pattens from In- 


dia, covered with stamped designs. The 
small button or support that passes be- 
tween the first and second toes is in red 
painted ivory and when in place it expands 
into the form of a lotos blossom. 

Here are velvet shoes from the Philip- 
pine islands, so open that one wonders how 
they are kept on. Some sandals, worn by 


the upper-caste Indians of Pondicherry, 
are entirely covered with thongs of black 
leather damascened in pewter. The cen- 
tral thong is pierced with four rows of 
pewter nails and crosses the instep. 

The most recent acquisition of the Hotel 
de Cluny is a pair of slippers once the prop- 
erty of Madame de Pompadour, that royal 
favorite who, summing up her life, said : 
«IT fancy I am reading some fairy tale ; 
my life is an impossible romance ; I do not 
believe a word of it.’’ In the gallery of 
the Louvre hangs her portrait in pastel. 
In it she is represented as wearing a flow- 
ing, flowered, brocaded gown, oper: at the 
throat, and she is shod with these very 
shoes at Cluny. They are of yellow dotted 
silk and, be it whispered, not uncommonly 
small. The head in the portrait is perfect- 
ly poised and in every feature is an air of 
nobility and dignity which belies the rec- 
ords of Versailles. For twenty-four years 
she played her réle without an hour's res- 
pite, and when she made her final exit the 
king, standing at one of the palace win- 
dows watching the rain pouring in tor- 
rents, said with a mocking smile to the 
courtiers about him : «‘ The marquise has 
a bad day for her journey, gentlemen.”’ 


POSTILION'’S BOOTS IN DUTCH SLEDGE. 

















TRONCLAD TRYING TO DISABLE A TORPEDO THAT HAS MISSED ITS AIM. 


TORPEDOES IN COAST DEFENCE. 


By A. M. D'ARMIT, ENGINEER CORPS, U. S, A, 


HERE is a very widely dif- 

fused idea among people 

who have not made a 

special study of the sub- 

ject that torpedoes, and 

torpedoes alone, can de- 

fend any harbor against 

a hostile attack. Sanguine theorists with 
their rash promises have led those who 
have not carefully investigated their as- 
sumptions to believe that in the unde- 
niably tremendous power of submarine 
explosions is to be found the complete 
Solution of the problem of coast defence. 


The destructive effects of a few torpedo 
explosions under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances have caused this branch of 
warfare to assume an undue importance 
—an importance wholly unwarranted by 
the results and created by generalizations 
from isolated instances, entirely without 
regard to the natural limitations of the 
efficiency of any torpedo system, however 
perfect. 

It is the object of this article to en- 
deavor to show the actual capabilities of 
torpedoes, the results attainable by their 
use, and the restrictions inevitably attend- 
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ing their indefinite expansion into a com- 
plete system of defence : to show, in short, 
that wonderful as have been the develop- 
ments in the science of sub-aqueous ex- 
plosions, submarine mines must still, 
and perhaps always, play but an auxil- 
iary part in any scheme for defence that 
promises sure and certain protection for 
the lives and property in a large seaport 
city. That they constitute a most valu- 
able auxiliary—indispensable under cer- 
tain conditions—is true; but sight must 
never be lost of the fact that they are 
auxiliary, not superior in importance to 
other factors, nor 
even correlative 
with them. 

General Abbot, 
whose opinions on 
the subject of tor- 
pedoes are accept- 
ed as authoritative 
throughout the 
world, gives the fol- 
lowing seven ele- 
ments as essential, 
in the general case, 
for the complete 
protection ofa 
great seaboard cen- 
tre, such as New 
York, viz.: torpe- 
does, casemates 
and forts, high- 
power guns and 
mortars, flanking 
guns, protection 
against counter- 
mining, search 
lights and torpedo 
boats. To these 
may be added such 
aid from war vessels in the harbor as may 
be obtainable. 

These eight elements naturally group 
themselves into two classes, high-power 
guns and mortars, ships and torpedo 
boats constituting one class, and forming 
the outer line of defence, the last two 
being in fact closely analogous to the 
skirmish line in land warfare. The re- 
maining five elements properly make up 
the inner line of defence, and as it is a 
maxim in siege operations that once the 
first parallel is established the successful 
termination of the attack is assured, so it 
may be inferred that once the outer line 
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IRON TARGET TWO INCHES THICK BROKEN BY DYNA- 
MITE EXPLOSION. 




































is safely passed the ultimate passage of 
the channel will be secured. Not that 
this is by any means to be assumed as 
inevitable, for torpedoes, aided by search 
lights and flanking guns,-with their op- 
erators well sheltered in strong casemates 
and forts against hostile fire, will consti- 
tute an inner line of defence, the passage 
of which the enemy may well dread to 
attempt. 

This fear to be excited among the enemy 
is an important element in submarine 
warfare. Reconnoissances will tell an at- 
tacking commander how many and what 
calibre guns he will 
have to overcome. 
But no preliminary 
search can inform 
him as to how ef- 
fectually the chan- 
nel is barred by 
torpedoes. Their 
great power lies 
well hidden be- 
neath the waves, 
and he can only 
hope against hope 
that his vessels can 
run_ successfully 
past, well knowing 
that if one of them 
touches a mine she 
is doomed. This 
fear of loss may de- 
ter him from mak- 
ing a hazardous 
venture, and the 
gain to accrue from 
the passage of a 
torpedo line of un- 
known strength 
must be very great 
to offset the danger to be incurred. 

But as losses in war are inevitable, and 
as the successful shelling of a city like 
New York must be of inestimable advan- 
tage to an adversary, so it may be ac- 
cepted as certain that in an actively prose- 
cuted war all the resources of the inner 
line will be called into demand. 

If torpedo systems had been in use pre- 
vious to our civil war their importance as 
aids to the land batteries would have been 
much greater than at present. At that 
time the fifteen-inch smooth-bore gun, 
mounted in the Totten embrasure of a 
stone fort, was the beau ideal of seacoast 
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defence. Its range was such that torpe- 
does would have supplemented its effects 
over the entire zone of fire. But before 
electrical knowledge had advanced suf- 
ficiently to permit efficient torpedo sys- 
tems the stone-faced fort was a thing of 
the past. Rifled guns of enormous power, 
both afloat and ashore, carried the outer 
limit of the dangerous zone far beyond 
the range of good torpedo service. The 
twelve-inch and sixteen-inch guns, from 
thirty to thirty-five calibres in 
length, mounted on disappear- 
ing carriages and in turrets, 
with the ability to pierce from 
twenty to thirty inches of 
wrought-iron armor at a range 
of two miles, have made it nec- 
essary to equip vessels power- 
ful enough to silence such bat- 
teries before a nearer approach 
can be attempted. 

In a few isolated instances 
torpedoes may play a purely 
subordinate part in the defence 
of the outer line. Where good 
anchorage is obtainable within 
shelling range of the forts or 
the outskirts of a city a num- 
ber of ground mines planted in 
detached groups and fired by 
judgment will be very service- 
able and together with rifled 
mortars should be able to deny 
such anchorages to the enemy, 
rendering it necessary for him 
to fight while under way. 








SHRAPNEL FIRE OF FLANKING GUNS. 


their true application. Such, at least, is 
the general consensus of opinion, although 
so diverse are the views held by author- 
ities on this subject that we find Colonel 
Bucknill, the English expert, in his latest 
work advocating the most extensive use 
of ground mines, even in water from fif- 
teen to twenty fathoms deep ; the French 
also show a predilection for the use of 
ground mines wherever possible. 

However, since the diameter of the 
strike ofa ground mine increases 
only as the square root of the 
weight of the charge and de- 
creases directly as the depth, it 
is apparent that this type of 
torpedo would require preposte- 
rously large charges in most 
navigable channels. 

Buoyant mines, exploded by 
contact, are the only Solution of 
the problem. But with their 
use a host of perplexing condi- 
tions arises, the twisting and 
wearing of the cables and moor- 
ings, the depression due to the 
currents, the danger of sympa- 
thetic explosions, the leaking 
of the cases, the obstruction of 
the channel for friendly naviga- 
tion—all these have to be over- 
come as best they may be. So 
difficult and complex is the 
problem in its entirety that the 
best torpedo system in use to- 
day can only be called a com- 
promise between conflicting re- 


It is only in such shallow a TePecaL ie xx. GUirements. 
water that ground mines find 


PLOSION. Notwithstanding the many 
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difficulties attending the use of torpedoes 
they furnish the best form of obstacle that 
has ever been invented, and as obstacles 
pure and simple their use is practically 
imperative in modern warfare. Long ex- 
perience has shown that forts, no matter 
how advantageously located, can never 
prevent a hostile squadron from running 
past unless the vessels are held under close 
fire by some form of obstacle. 

Before the invention of torpedoes these 
hinderances to a free passage had to be 
provided by chains, nets, piles or sunken 
vessels. These, however, were removable 
by the enemy without damage to himself 
beyond that done by the guns in the flank- 
ing forts. On the other hand, torpedoes 
carry their protection within themselves 
and are able effectively to supplement the 
guns on shore. Besides, they are invisi- 
ble and the damage they inflict if success- 
fully exploded is incalculably greater and 
they do not obstruct the channel for 
friendly navigation. 

This last consideration is of immense 
importance and it is the one reason that 
torpedoes were not feasible before it was 
possible to apply electricity to their ma- 
nipulation. 

Where a port has several navigable 
channels, and it is practicable to sacrifice 
one or more, their closure by means of 
self-acting torpedoes is easy. The civil war 
furnishes too many instances of the effi- 
ciency of this type of torpedo to make it 
more than necessary barely to mention it. 
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Where a channel, however, cannot be en- 
tirely abandoned, self-acting mines are 
useless, for in order to be thoroughly relia- 
ble they must be as dangerous to a friend 


astoanenemy. Furthermore, their plant- 
ing, and much more, their removal upon 
the cessation of hostilities, is to be accom- 
plished only at great risk. The limited 
applicability of ground mines has already 
been mentioned. Torpedo science fur- 
nishes two other types for harbor defence ; 
the buoyant mine and the dirigible tor- 
pedo, although the latter properly forms 
a distinct class. 

Disregarding occasional detached groups 
rendered necessary by peculiar local con- 
ditions, the locus of buoyant mines is 
fixed within rather narrow limits—they 
must be protected by flanking guns or 
the enemy will countermine ; the flanking 
guns must be protected by forts, and the 
forts must be protected by high-power 
guns. Otherwise the enemy will batter 
them down, dismount the flanking guns 
and then proceed to countermine at his lei- 
sure. Hence therangeof the smooth-bore 
flanking guns, located with or in rear of 
the high-power rifles, is the limit beyond 
which torpedoes cease to render their best 
service. In this connection it is well to 
remember, as showing the interdepend- 
ence of the elements of a complete system 
of defence, that smooth-bore guns of mod- 
erate calibre and heavy rifled cannon play 
entirely distinct réles—neither can replace 
the other and both are essential. 
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THE SINKING OF THE BLANCO ENCALADA, 


The effectiveness of the gun-fire as well 
as ease in operating the mines will be 
greatly increased if it be possible to es- 
tablish casemates and batteries on opposite 
sides ofthe channel. This arrangement is 
especially useful in preventing the fouling 
of the great number of cables necessary for 
operating all the mines placed there. And 
it is the number of torpedoes rather than 
any ingenious system of location that must 
be relied upon to render a channel danger- 
ous. This conclusion, however, can be 
fairly arrived at only after a due considera- 
tion of the multiplex requirements and 
restrictions imposed upon a buoyant mine. 

First of all is the necessity for the gen- 
eration of sufficient explosive energy to 
crush the side of a man-of-war. Careful 
experiments have determined this to be 
not less than a mean pressure of 6500 
pounds per square inch. To produce this 
powerful effect dynamite or gun cotton 
must be used, as gunpowder is entirely too 
slow and heavy. One hundred pounds of 


dynamite can be certain to give the re- 
quired pressure at a horizontal distance of 
but little more than sixteen feet. 

To float this dynamite and keep at least 
a portion of it dry a steel case is required. 
The spherical form gives the maximum 
amount of buoyancy per unit of cross- 
section, which is of prime importance, 
since the amount of cross-sectional area 
determines the depression produced by 
the tidal currents. The steel case must 
be sufficiently strong to resist the force 
of neighboring mine explosions, and also 
the impact of a friendly vessel. This 
strength being fixed, the diameter of the 
sphere is calculable from the known 
buoyancy required to support itself, the 
charge of dynamite and the moorings. 
A considerable amount of extra buoyancy 
must be allowed to overcome the depres- 
sion caused by the tides, this being so 
great that where the current is more than 
five miles per hour torpedoes are practi- 
cally useless. 
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A submersion at low tide of at least 
three feet must be given to prevent the 
enemy from seeing the mine and avoid- 
ing it and also to furnish sufficient tamp- 
ing for the explosive. With a tidal range 
of twenty feet and over, two systems of 
mines would be necessary. Fortunately, 
in the United States such excessive varia- 
tions of level do not occur. 

Considering all the foregoing conditions 
it is found that in the general case 100 
pounds of explosive is all that can be 
carried in a buoyant torpedo. But mines 
planted thirty-two feet apart would in- 
evitably foul their cables as well as be in 
extreme danger of sympathetic explosion. 
One hundred feet is the minimum distance 
between mines for safety and a still greater 
distance is advisable. But planted this 
far apart there is great liability of a ves- 
sel failing to hit any mine whatever ; 
therefore two or more lines become a 
necessity, the mines of one covering the 
intervals in another. Besides all this a 
certain irregularity of location, as far as 
may be consistent with the proper manage- 
ment of the mines, is an advantage, as it 
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serves to baffle the enemy in 
his systematic attempts to 
sweep the mined zone or to 
regularly countérmine it. 

Great nicety in planting 
cannot be expected and this 
fact, coupled with the inevi- 
table shifting of the mines 
from various causes, leads 
directly to the conclusion be- 
fore stated, that a great num- 
ber of mines must be relied 
upon rather than precision 
in their manipulation. 

Despite the number of 
mines, a vessel attempting 
to pass the lines may still 
fail to strike a mine hard 
enough to work the circuit 
closer. To meet this con- 
tingency a perfect torpedo 
system must provide means 
for firing the mines at will 
in groups of three or four. 
It will always be possible 
to accurately locate a vessel 
within the dangerous space 
of this number of mines and 
their simultaneous explosion 
will have the desired effect. 

Several fairly satisfactory systems of 
range-finding are in vogue, and as this 
question of accurate range is a vital one 
for the heavy artillery fire, the torpedo op- 
erators may always be certain of a vessel’s 
position by simple reference to the cap- 
tains of batteries. As range-finding ap- 
proaches more nearly the state of an exact 
art, judgment firing of mines will assume 
a correspondingly more important réle, 
although, owing to the effects of fogs, 
darkness and smoke, it can never replace 
automatic firing entirely. 

Another expedient likely to be adopted 
by the enemy is the use of outriggers or 
torpedo netting. In opposing these, elec- 
tricity again demonstrates its great value 
for this service. The torpedo being struck 
by the outrigger signals the fact to the 
operator in the casemate, who, simply de- 
ferring firing for a few moments, sends the 
firing battery current through the fuse at 
exactly the right instant, when the ship 
has passed far enough to place the mine 
directly under her hull. 

From the preceding the non-profession- 
al reader can glean some idea of the elec- 
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trical apparatus necessary for operating a 
system of mines—apparatus entirely too 
complex to be described in the limits of a 
magazine article. It must provide for fir- 
ing by judgment and by contact, must 
signal the fact that the mine is hit and, 
especially, must always furnish means 
for testing the condition of each mine. 
Besides these functions it must provide 
for the automatic or controlled firing by 
electricity of the flanking guns, either 
alone or simultaneously with the explo- 
sion of the mines they flank. 

To furnish a passage for the electric 
current many cables are needed and to 
avoid confusion some regular method of 
planting must be adopted. It is con- 
venient to plant the torpedoes in groups 
capable of being fired by judgment, these 
groups constituting the units, which are 
combined into the larger unit whose limit is 
generally the number of mines that can be 
operated through a singleseven-core cable. 

The grand groups thus formed are ar- 
ranged in lines, the latter radiating in 
such a manner from the operating case- 
mates that the separate units can be easi- 
ly located by triangulation. The intervals 
between the lines are filled with skirmish 
lines—single mines strung on a single 
conductor cable and exploding by con- 
tact only. 

The advantage of electricity in render- 
ing a mined channel safe for friendly ves- 
sels has already been mentioned. It is 
only necessary to switch off all the bat- 
teries and the mines become inert. They 
may, however, still inflict damage by foul- 
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ing propellers or be themselves injured 
by blows from hulls or screws. To avoid 
this it is not unusual to leave an intri- 
cate passage through the lines, carefully 
located by buoys or bearings of such a 
nature as to be undiscoverable by the 
enemy. This safe channel may, if the 
water is of suitable depth, be guarded by 
ground mines which in nowise interfere 
with navigation. 

Following the general plan here briefly 
sketched, nearly every nation in the world 
has invented and improved a torpedo sys- 
tem more or less perfect and useful, with- 
in the rather circumscribed sphere of action 
of submarine mines. In America the de- 
velopment of torpedoes has been left with 
the corps of engineers, and under the per- 
sonal direction of General Abbot has ad- 
vanced far toward perfection. 

The engineer school at Willett’s Point, 
Long Island, is the great centre of our 
torpedo system, and there are conducted 
all experiments and trials relating to the 
subject. The officers and soldiers of the 
corps, with the valuable assistance of the 
line officers who have taken the course, 
would constitute the torpedo corps in case 
of war and, aided by the preparations al- 
ready made and in progress, would soon 
be able to obstruct every harbor of im- 
portance on our coasts. This being done, 


however, their labors would be completed 
and the most sanguine torpedo enthusiast 
would be rash indeed did he promise to 
secure immunity by these obstructions to 
life and property against the attack of a 
hostile fleet. 














EXPERIMENTING FROM THE TORPEDO STATION. 











EXPLOSION THROUGH ICE. 


To vitally injure a modern ironclad, 
even when held under close fire by tor- 
pedo obstructions, very powerful guns are 
required; guns which the vessel must 
overcome before she attempts the passage 
of the mined zone, and to prevent this the 
guns on shore must be still stronger, and 
able to cope with the ship’s guns on equal 
terms at the longest ranges. They must, 
therefore, equal in calibre any gun aboard 
the vessel, and in number be about half 
as many as can be deployed against the 
forts. Hence the calibre of the heaviest 
gun on board a ship whose draught per- 
mits it to enter the channel determines the 
size of the heavier guns on shore. 

Other guns will be necessary ; smooth- 
bores for flanking defence against boat 
parties, and rapid-fire and machine guns 
for use against swift vessels of light 
draught and in conflicts at close quarters, 
which may occur if the enemy’s case is 
desperate. 

The impossibility of preventing heavily 
armored cruisers from running past the 
forts if the channel is unobstructed has 
been already mentioned. Hence the enemy 
will use every endeavor to open the mined 
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channel before attempting to force a pas- 
sage. Dynamite guns and small, heavily 
armored launches, prepared expressly for 
the purpose, will be the chief means used 
in the daytime. At night and in fogs 
divers and boat parties are mostly to be 
feared. 

The danger from divers is not great, 
as the damage they can inflict is limited, 
and the explosion of a mine in their vicin- 
ity, as shown by the electrical indications 
in the casemate, will make the further 
prosecution of the work by the same 
divers impossible. 

Boat parties must be prevented from 
grappling and destroying the mines by 
the flanking guns which are trained over 
the lines by daylight, and at night ar- 
ranged to fire automatically when the 
mines are tampered with. Should they 
prove insufficient, a slight change in 
the connections will explode the mines 
also. 

The work of armored counterminers at 
night must be opposed by the same means 
as in the daytime, that is, by movable tor- 
pedoes, and the fire of the heavy guns, 
making it possible by means of powerful 
search lights. These are arc lights of great 
intensity, carefully arranged by means of 
reflectors so as to be safe from fire. They 
throw a wide band of light across the 
water while searching, and when anything 
suspicious is discovered they throw a con- 
centrated beam upon it that will render 
such an object as an ordinary ship easily 
visible at a distance of two miles. 

Many forms of movable torpedoes for 
harbor defence have been tried in differ- 
ent countries with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. For accuracy of direction and range 
of destructive power the Sims-Edison fish 
torpedo is perhaps unexcelled. Extended 
trials at Willett’s Point have satisfactorily 
demonstrated its ability to carry 200 
pounds of dynamite to a distance of two 
miles, at a speed of about twenty miles per 
hour. The charge is exploded upon con- 
tact with the vessel, or by the action of the 
operator on shore. The dirigibility of the 
torpedo is perfect, it follows its prey as 
though endowed with life, swerving to the 
right or left as necessary, diving under 
booms or other obstructions, cutting 
through nets, and never slackening its 
great speed until the end of its cable is 
reached. At present a two-mile radius is 
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deemed sufficient, although this could be 
increased if necessary by enlarging the 
‘«‘fish’’ itself. 

Other forms of dirigible torpedoes are in 
use and may prove valuable. The Howell 
is being tried by our own navy officials, 
and the Patrick promises good results. 
The Lay, which is a cylindrical boat 
with an explosive charge in the forepart, 
has been experimented with in England. 
It is propelled by carbonic acid gas gener- 
ated in the boat, and is electrically con- 
trolled from the shore. The Brennan, 
which is worked on an entirely different 
principle, also has its advocates. Two 
drums in the torpedo are wound with 
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pianoforte wire attached to large drums 
ashore. The motion of the shore drums 
is communicated to those in the torpedo 
and thence toits propelling screws through 
the wire. The instrument can be readily 
steered by driving the shore drums at 
different speeds. ‘The development of tor- 
pedoes has been so rapid in the past twenty 
years that their importance as defensive 
weapons has become very great. Now that 
the ingenuity of all governments is being 
constantly directed to their improvement, 
it cannot be long before this means of 
harbor defence becomes so perfected that 
few ironclads will care to venture into a 
well-protected channel. 
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By KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


THEY chime, they chime, the sweet cathedral bells, 
Cleaving my cloudy thought, if murkiest cloud 
E’er hung so heavy as, on spirit bowed, 


This drear confusion weighs. 
What veil of shifting spells, 


My truth of soul? 


Where is it dwells 


Duties unduteous, glamours disallowed, 
Myself doth from myself forever shroud ? 
—Once more that silver-throated peal outwells. 


Amid the chanting throng I kneel alone, 

Mute, dull of heart, yet fain to screen the brow. 
Interpret me to Heaven, deep organ tone! 

Oh, soaring arch, bear witness for me now! 

My dumb God-passion speak, great minster, thou, 
For centuries a human prayer in stone! 
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THE SQUID—A 
By ERNEST 


MONG all the interesting things at 
the summer experiment station of 
the United States Fish commission at 
Wood’s Holl, Massachusetts, nothing is 
more interesting and instructive than the 
salt-water aquariums. They fill the main 
part of a large room, and are divided into 
many tanks, some of wood, but more of 
glass, each devoted to one animal, or at 
most to a few that will live peacefully to- 
gether and not eat one another—a habit 
most discouraging to investigators. A 
current of salt water, freshly pumped from 
the sea, pours steadily through them, by 
which means every condition of healthful 
existence is maintained and the denizens 
thrive wonderfully. 

I used to spend many hours in watch- 
ing these submarine prisoners, who did 
not seem to mind their confinement in 
the least ; and never were prison and pris- 
oners more beautiful. 
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Here grew miniature jungles of the 
rarest seaweeds, under whose shadow 
lived happy colonies of the most beauti- 
ful corals, anemones, richly tinted hy- 
droids and sea-mosses, while strange and 
pretty creeping and swimming creatures 
hid under the crimson fronds, or poised 
themselves with slow-moving fins and 
watched you as intently as you gazed at 
them. 

In other tanks only fishes would be 
seen—perhaps two or three species that 
would not quarrel ; or some squids, or a 
single great Portuguese man-of-war. 

The squids—cuttlefishes, eight or ten 
inches long, which had a small tank to 
themselves— used to claim more time 
than I really could afford to give them, 
because they were so exquisitely attrac- 
tive. 

When the light shines brightly upon 
it, over your shoulder, the squid’s cigar- 
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shaped back is covered with a pattern of 
minute dots of the most brilliant copper- 
red, in the midst of which are scattered 
a great number of circular white spaces 
about one-tenth of an inch wide, each 
one having a jet-black centre. These 
markings are most dense on the hinder 
part of the back, and on the head (where 
the dots and circles are more minute and 
crowded) ; while both the markings and 
the redness are nearly absent from the 
under side of the body and the tentacles. 

But the half is not yet told. As one 
watches this elegant creature standing 
still in the water save for the strange 
pulsing motion characteristic of him, 
many of the spots upon his coat gleam 
from centres beneath the glassy skin 
with that red glow which, until I knew 
the squid, I had supposed the exclusive 
peculiarity of the opal; and these pale 
and flash out again, while the black cen- 
tres of the little white spaces sprinkled 
over the reddish tract expand and then 
diminish almost to disappearance. 

The anatomist Gegenbauer tells us that 
this arrangement, which is found in all 
the cephalopods, and also in the sea- 
butterflies (pteropods), is the most re- 
markable structure, having to do with 
color, in all the animal kingdom. He 
explains that the spots we see—chroma- 
tophores is his word—are rounded cells 
buried at various depths in the integu- 
ment, filled with pigment and provided 
with radial muscular fibres, like the pupil 
of the eye, by the contraction of which 
the cell is broadened out and the pigment 
becomes visible, often in star-shaped or 
oddly branched spots. 

In addition to these, however, the in- 
tegument contains a layer of plate-like 
elements ; and it is to this structure that 
we owe the silvery appearance, and that 
exquisite shifting, lambent play of color 
which sweeps back and forth over the 
squid’s body in moments of excitement. 

In some lights the whole body becomes 
pale grayish purple, against which the 
crimson and coppery fire and the net- 
work of overlying black dots gleam won- 
derfully. The animal might seem to 
have been carved bodily from a great 
fire-opal, except its eye—that globe of 
mother-of-pearl shining through the over- 
lying semi-transparent part of the head, 
like one gem seen through another. 
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Squids go in great companies or 
‘«schools,’’ and are the terror of the 
small fishes upon which they live. They 
comprise a large family, whose mem- 
bers range in size from the bigness of a 
cigar to those monsters of Newfoundland 
waters which may rival whales in their 
bulk. They seem to descend to all depths 
and no doubt feed largely on carrion at 
the bed of the sea. These in the aqua- 
rium used often to be seen resting upon 
the bottom in a queer humped attitude, 
with their arms gathered close together 
and supporting the head and fore part of 
the body free from the sand. Sometimes 
one would half bury itself in the ground, 
so as to form a little bed, by ejecting a 
stream of water from its siphon, just as 
gold miners tear down a gravel bar by 
their hydraulic methods. When this 
happened all the translucent fires would 
fade out of the skin, and the motionless 
form become of the same dull color as 
the sand, easily overlooked by any fish 
or bigger cannibal of a squid passing 
overhead. It is to this chameleon-like 
trick that the keen-witted squid resorts 
when he finds himself pursued by any 
one of the many fishes which will eat 
him whenever they can catch him. 

An English naturalist, Henry Lee, has 
made a pleasant note respecting a similar 
habit in some diminutive European squid- 
lets (Sepiola) kept in the Brighton Aqua- 
rium, where they lived in a tank floored 
with shingle, because sand is likely to 
harbor impurities which cloud, if they 
do not corrupt, the water. The Sepiolas, 
however, were intelligent enough to adapt 
themselves to circumstances; for when 
they found it to be impracticable to blow 
out a hollow hiding-place by strong jets 
of water, as they could do in sand, each 
captive gained its end by displacing the 
pebbles one by one with its arms, until it 
had made a sufficient excavation to con- 
tain its body. 

Generally, however, the whole school 
would be seen floating in a little crowd 
at one end of the tank, with their heads 
always directed one way, and their ten- 
tacles extended forward and « pointed ”’ 
like a paintbrush. The two longest ten- 
tacles terminate in an exceedingly thin, 
satiny blade, which waves and ripples 
beautifully ; and these are bowed out as 
the squid advances, as if to feel whether 
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anything is within reach. Their actions, 
and the presence of the large eye, lead 
us to believe that squids see pretty well, 
and catch their prey by sight rather than 
by simply clutching what they may acci- 
dentally encounter. In fact, they seem 
very sensitive to and fond of light, turn- 
ing toward that end of the tank which is 
lightest, and in the evening following a 
lamp as it is carried around the aqua- 
rium. 

Professor Verrill told us that he had 
often found them stranded on the beaches 
in immense numbers, especially at the 
time of the full moon, and said that it 
was thought this happened because, like 
many other nocturnal animals, the squids 
had the habit of turning toward and 
gazing at a bright light, and, as they 
swim backwards, they get ashore on the 
beaches opposite the moon. This habit, 
he added, used sometimes to be taken ad- 
vantage of by the Maine fishermen, who 
would go out on dark nights with torches 
in their boats, and by advancing slowly 
would drive hundreds of them ashore, 
where they were gathered up as bait for 
the cod-fishery. 

Cuttlefishes can swim with great ra- 
pidity. When, now and then, ore of our 
captives darted from one end of the tank 
to the other, the eye could scarcely follow 
it, so swift and sudden was the transi- 
tion. 

This darting is effected by an expul- 
sion of water from the body through a 
short siphon, or pipe, which opens on the 
under side at the roots of the arms ; and 
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as this siphon can be turned in almost 
every direction, they can dart obliquely 
backward or forward, upward or down- 
ward, with equal facility, and it takes an 
exceedingly active fish to elude them. 

This very principle was the one adopted 
by Ramsey, the inventor of the steamboat 
(in 1759), who proposed to propel his craft 
by forcing out jets of water; and in 1889 
a steel steamer was launched in the har- 
bor of New York propelled by the same 
system; but the flexibility and easy 
adaptiveness to his wishes of the squid’s 
apparatus put it far ahead of any of the 
rigid contrivances which naval construct- 
ors are obliged to use. 

When quiet the squids were constantly 
swinging back and forth in a short half- 
circle, exactly as if they were pendulums. 
But toss a few unhappy minnows into 
the tank, and see how quickly this sleepy 
rocking was changed! With a dart the 
frightened fish would be seized in the 
sucker-armed tentacles, dragged to the 
mouth, and the parrot-like jaws, so well 
concealed before, would meet through 
the minnow’s back, snipping out a bite 
which reached to the spinal cord and 
instantly put an end to its woes. The 
body would be devoured with amazing 
rapidity, and then the squid was ready 
for another. 

They are voracious animals, and de- 
vour an enormous number of young her- 
ring, besides shrimps and other titbits ; 
and in their turn are themselves preyed 
upon by almost all the carnivorous fishes 
of the deep. 
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HOMES OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By WALLACE WoobD. 


“HE palaces of Rome ought to be the 
most noble and beautiful of human 
habitations, for they were built by the 
greatest artists that have lived in the tide 
oftime. Bramante built the Cancellaria. 
Michael Angelo designed the cornice of 
the Farnese and erected the palaces of the 
Capitol. Two, at least, if not three of the 
Roman palaces were built by Raphael. 
The renaissance was an age of architect- 
ure and of palace building, and it is uni- 
versally conceded that the palaces of three 
cities, Florence, Rome and Venice, are the 
finest that the world possesses. In this 
great building epoch the furor for the erec- 
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tion of princely edifices progressed from 
one of these cities to another in a certain 
order, starting at Florence. The Floren- 
tine palaces are monuments of the early 
renaissance ; then the movement visited 
the Eternal City in a full or high renais- 
sance, and finally it appeared at Venice, 
exhausting itself in the complete and late 
renaissance styles. 

Rome exhibits the culmination of the 
art, and perhaps the best type of palatial 
structure is the Farnese palace. At first 
glance it seems nothing extraordinary. 
In style it looks familiar to us. It is not 
unlike the Fifth Avenue hotel. In our 
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day we have seen this style of building 
too often for it to surprise us. But at the 
time when the Farnese palace was com- 
pleted it was unique. It was the only one 
of the kind in Europe, and it was found 
so extraordinary and so beautiful that all 
the world fell to copying it, and has not 
yet ceased to do so. 

Speaking for ourselves, not only the 
Fifth Avenue hotel but nearly the whole 
of Fifth avenue, with all its brown-stone 
residences, is an offspring of the Farnese 
palace. And where does one find a finer 
avenue of residences? As for the rest of 
the world, half the architecture of the 
streets of London and of Paris, and of all 
the other capitals of Europe, presents 
reduced copies of the Farnese palace of 
Rome. ‘The edifice is a classic, a stand- 
ard, the very perfection of house build- 
ing—by perfection meaning maturity, as 
when we speak of fruit that is ripe or of a 
rose that is full blown. 

The idea may be rendered graphic. 
The primitive dwelling of man is a hut or 
wigwam ; its outline against the sky isa 
triangle and may be represented by the 
form of the capital letter A. The Italian 
palace, which is the highest development 


of the dwelling, is square or rectangular 
in its outline, resembling in form the 
capital letter H. 

The gradual evolution of man’s outer 
shell from one of these forms to the other, 
from the triangle to the square, is an un- 
written but interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of architecture. It is the story of the 
gradual suppression of the roof. Take 
the wigwam as the lowest type. It is all 
roof. A New Zealand or Irish cabin is a 
higher form, for it has two sides and less 
roof ; the Gothic cottage is still higher, 
the roof being much less prominent in 
proportion. An Elizabethan timber house, 
like the one in which Shakespeare was 
born, comes next. Here the roof is be- 
ginning to disappear, and is noticeable 
only from its picturesque gables; then 
the French mansard, where the gable is 
cut off; finally the Italian palace or villa, 
where no roof is visible, but the composi- 
tion terminates in a grand overhanging 
cornice. 

The progress of architecture is a sup- 
pression of the roof and a growth of the 
cornice. These two points mark the path 
toward maturity or perfection. When the 
cornice was given to the Farnese by 
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Michael Angelo all Europe looked at it, 
breathless with admiration. The Italians 
expressed this admiration by a long word, 
‘«« Stupendissime.”’ 

Such was the adjective they applied to 
the work of the divine Michael Angelo 
upon the Farnese. 

That was not enough. It was too grand 
and beautiful to be ranked with other cor- 
nices, and they gave the feature a special 
name. The new heading was called a 
cornicione. Thus Michael Angelo not 
only put a head and crown on St. Peter's 
by the dome, but he put a crown upon 
the Farnese palace in this stupendous 
cornicione. 

It is interesting to look from Rome in 
the height of the renaissance to other 
countries and see the kind of structures 
produced when Italian details first began 
to be engrafted on Gothic foundations. 

In the north one meets with new forms. 
While the Italian lived in a palace the 
Frenchman lived in a chateau and the 
Englishman built a mansion. 

Take, as three characteristic examples, 
in Italy the Farnese, in France the cha- 
teau of Chambord, in England, Holland 
house, Kensington, and we may here 


note that the first is called a palace, the 
second a chateau or castle, and the third 
simply a house ; literally a farmhouse. 
The most casual glance at the French 
chateau shows it to be a half transformed 
castle. 


The outer castle wall is seen to 
43 





be in part thrown down and turned into a 
promenade. In the central structure the 
four great round towers of the castle, one 
at each angle, are now blocked out into 
panels by semi-classic columns and en- 
tablatures, and these, together with the 
walls, are regularly pierced with windows 
filled with glass. 

The effect is symmetrical and artistic 
without failing in picturesqueness and 
variety. The French chateau, palatial 
castle, or castle palace is justly regarded 
as one of the finest architectural forms, and 
Chambord is one of the best examples. 

The English mansion or manor house 
differs from both the palace and the cha- 
teau, especially in its plan. The palaceisa 
square or rectangular block with a court- 
yard forming itscentre. The chateau isa 
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A FEUDAL CASTLE. 


half transformed castle, its towers having 
been metamorphosed into windowed cham- 
bers. But the Englishman’s house is un- 
like either; it has never been a castle 
and it does not enclose a court. 

Its plan is definite and nearly always 
thesame. It consists of a central hall and 
two wings, one at each end. First there 
is erected the long central portion, the hall, 
a cabin-shaped or gable structure with the 
slope of the roof toward the front. That 
is, in popular speech, a house built with 
the side tothe road. Engrafted upon this 
at intervals are several gable projections 
which serve as entrance porches, win- 
dows, etc. Such is the old English hall. 
The additions to this hall consist of two 
lofty wings, one at each end, of the same 
cabin form, but with the slope the other 
way ; that is, with the gable end to the 
road, hence attached to the hall trans- 
versely. This constitutes it a mansion. 
The Pyrton Manor house, one of the 
smaller mansions of the kingdom, shows 
the plan very clearly. Haddon hall ex- 
hibits the disposition in a still more prim- 
itive form. 

Haddon hall encloses three sides of a 
quadrangle. The Villard mansion, in 
Madison avenue, New York, has this dis- 
position. It is in England the univer- 
sal one. In Italy it is rare. The Far- 
nesina, however, is an example not to be 
forgotten. 

One of the striking and most beautiful 
elements of the manor house is the bay- 
window. This feature is native, beautiful 
and appropriate, and one of which Eng- 
lishmen may well be proud. We find it 


in many forms; round, square, semi- 


f octagonal, oblong, rectangular and com- 
| pounded of round and rectangular forms. 


In the reign of Elizabeth came the in- 
vasion of Italian taste, and the result was 
a mixed style. Holland house presents 
a curious example of compound effects. 
The windows and the general plan of the 


house are Gothic. The handsome arcade 


is an Italian feature. Over the porches 
are Doric and Ionic pilasters suggesting 
the classic style, while the curiously cut 
gables, the balustrades and the general 
ornamentation is like nothing else, and 
we give it the name of Elizabethan ; and 
though neither Gothic nor classic, we are 
forced to confess that it contains elements 
of beauty. 

Let us turn from the exterior of the 
human abode and consider the interior. 
The «« home, sweet home’”’ of the middle 
ages was a very remarkable place. It 
consisted of a dungeon tower, a hall and 
a chapel. 

The hall was an immense, barnlike 
room with windows far out of reach, a 
stone floor, in the middle of which was 
built a fire, and a timber roof with an 
opening for the escape of the smoke. 

Save these three apartments nothing 
worth mentioning is found—only nooks 
and crannies, closets, cells and secret pas- 
sages. The noble barons, followers and 
descendants of William the Conqueror 
lived half their time like rats in a wall. 

As none ofthe children of the nineteenth 
century have ever attempted to live in a 
dungeon, they can form little conception 
of medizeval discomfort. As they have 
never lived in a wild and dangerous coun- 
try, where the only places of safety were 
fortresses or monasteries, they can know 
almost nothing of the life of the dark ages, 
which made the rude hall or gloomy dun- 
geon keep a most welcome refuge. 

When night is past the morning cometh. 
When Brunelleschi built the Pitti palace 
in Florence, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, and the noble palaces of Rome 
and Venice sprang up, medizeval life was 
swept away as if witha magic wand. 

What, then, was the home of the renais- 
sance? The ground floor of the Italian 
palace was occupied by the kitchen and of- 
fices, the stables, storerooms and servants’ 
quarters. Upon this substructure was the 
true dwelling, a grand series of chambers. 























Their number is unlimited. One might 
imagine the renaissance idea of a home 
to be the largest number of rooms of the 
largest possible size, and these all hung 
with tapestries or immortal canvases. The 
royal palace in Madrid contains thirty 
parlors. 

The first floor, or what is called today 
the drawing room floor, presents to the 
view a grand suite of parlors, nothing less. 
Those who have visited the Pitti palace 
in Florence will recall the idea. Part 
of these rooms are hung with pictures, 
the rest with tapestry. Referring to a 
plan of one of the Roman palaces, the 
Lancellotti, it will be seen that the dis- 
position round the central court gives a 
suite of twelve salons or parlors, all con- 
nected and opening into each other. Two 
of these are quite large, the rest somewhat 
smaller. 

When we really consider this plan and 
think of the stateliness, dignity and mag- 
nificence that such a disposition implies, 
it would appear to our minds that the 
Roman princes had gone to another ex- 
treme. Where are we to find rest or com- 
fort, privacy or quiet? Certainly, to most 
of us it would be as inconvenient to live in 
twelve parlors—the twelve parlors of the 
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Italian virtuoso—as it would to live in the 
hall and dungeon of the medizval baron. 
There certainly are disadvantages in be- 
ing born a prince. 

The Englishman’s house of this period 
was not a whit more homelike. Let us 
look at this, for what can be more inter- 
esting than to view the habitations of our 
own ancestors in the days of Shakespeare 
and Elizabeth ? Some of these apartments 
are from Cothele, a manor house in Corn- 
wall, a mansion that happily for arche- 
ology has been suffered to remain almost 
untouched in the state in which it ap- 
peared in the days of its glory—the days 
of the Tudors and Stuarts. One cannot 
fail to observe the very uncomfortable size 
of the apartments, the massiveness of the 
construction, the thickness of the walls, 
the heavy cornices, and the heavy floor- 
ing of solid oak plank. One notes the 
picturesque rudeness and massiveness of 
the furniture and dishes. Such house- 
furnishing as this would not suit a young 
married couple of today, though it would 
delight some of our city matrons who are 
just now developing a taste for virtu. 

The splendid cornices deserve attention ; 
they are the mark of civilization. Gothic 
halls do not have cornices. If the ceilings 
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THE DINING PARLOR, COTHELE. 


are not high one must remember that at 
this date it is a new and wondrous thing 
to have ceilings at all. 

The most striking feature is the wall 
decoration. In the dining room, or lords’ 
parlor, we see three magnificent pieces of 
tapestry which cover one of the long walls 
entire. In the withdrawing room, or la- 
dies’ parlor, the whole of the side seems 
to be one great allegorical picture. The 
effect is most striking. In the king’s 
bedchamber the three chief walls are sim- 
ply three immense ideal landscapes. 

We often hear the renaissance spoken 
of as an esthetic age. To say that the 
virtuoso lived in twelve parlors might 
seem an exaggeration, but to say that 
he lived in picture galleries, 
slept in picture galleries and 
ate in picture galleries, that 
he conversed and amused 
himself and made love and 
that his children played in 
picture galleries, is an asser- 
tion which would not be far 
out of the way. 

The attention will also be 
caught by the great size in 
some of the apartments of 
the two most important arti- 
cles of furniture, the fireplace 
and the bed. At Cothele the 
bed is very large ; at Ware it 





is twelve feet square ; in the chamber at 
Sizergh it is an enormous affair, an im- 
perial pavilion, a house within a house, 
its canopy supported by Corinthian col- 
umns. The fireplace in the great hall at 
Speke is seventeen feet across. At Crewe 
and other manors it is a most costly work 
of art, and reminds one of the sepulchral 
monuments in Westminster abbey. 

Here we must remark that beds and fire- 
places are great inventions. Beds and fire- 
places were the pride of the age of Shake- 
speare and Elizabeth, as much as pianos 
and Pullman cars are the pride of Ameri- 
canstoday. Ofthis there can be no doubt. 

Do we smile at the simplicity of our 
ancestors, who so childishly delighted in 
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a wide bed and a warm chimney corner, 
and squandered large sums on these old- 
fashioned utilities? Forget not that for 
centuries their ancestors had slept on bags 
of straw laid on benches and for centuries 
more in berths or bunks, and had warmed 
their hands by a bonfire built upon the 
great stone floor in the middle of the hall, 
the smoke escaping, such of it as did es- 
cape, through a hole in the roof covered 
by a lantern. 

Beds and chimneys then are not to be 
despised, and it is no wonder that when 
first coming into general use they were 
the pride and glory of the household, and 
were much larger, grander and more cost- 
ly than at present. ‘‘ Heaven bless the 
man who first invented sleep,’’ says San- 
cho Panza. Heaven bless the man who 
first invented a bed to sleep in, and, next 
to him who discovered: fire, praise him 
who invented a fireplace ! 

Several other ingenious contrivances of 
the age deserve mention. One of them is 
that Mediterranean-born utility, a table. 
Formerly, in Merry England, when din- 
ner time came, a long board was brought 
in and propped up on trestles, and when 
dinner had been eaten from this narrow 
plank it was taken up and carried off 
along with cloth and dishes. 
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The word board and the idea remain 
with us though the board itself has dis- 
appeared. We still speak of engaging 
board and of boarding, and of that hos- 
pitable retreat, the boarding house. What 
an improvement it was when that solid, 
square, four-posted slab called a tabula or 
table was brought across the Channel. 
The Saxon pronounced it table, and both 
the Saxon and the Norman wondered at 
it, and called it a ‘‘sleeping table,’’ table 
dormant, because, unlike the board, it 
could not be moved. In fact, being very 
heavy, and being fastened to the floor, 
it was truly dormant. 

But a greater step was gained for civili- 
zation when the table woke up and could 
be moved ; the legs, still attached at one 
end to the body, were no longer attached 
at the other end to the floor. It now be- 
came a ‘‘ movable,’’ and was brought out 
into the middle of the apartment. Seats 
were no longer limited to benches or 
thrones, and they, too, became movables. 

The word often occurs in Shakespeare. 
Katherine contemptuously called Petru- 
chio a movable. Movable furniture is 
unquestionably very convenient except 
on ship, where the ancient and more 
primitive mode of furnishing survives. 

In renaissance interiors it is seen that 
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a portion of the furniture is movable, 
while some of it is dormant and actu- 
ally a part of the house and not of the 
furnishing, the property of the landlord, 
not the tenant. In the bay window at 
Haddon hall both tables and seats are 
sleeping or fixed, and are not mova- 
bles. 


One or two other trifling matters in | 


conclusion : Who will undertake to de- 
scribe the contempt with which John Bull 
regarded the French or Italian dandy who 
could not eat his dinner unless he had a 
plate to eat it from—a plate all to himself, 
forsooth—and who was so dainty that he 
conveyed his meat to his mouth with that 
diabolic instrument, a furka or fork, in- 
stead of eating it with his fingers like an 
honest man, and who was too nice to spit 
out his bones and refuse upon the floor? 
Otempora! O mores! 


WHEN DAY IS DONE. 
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The floor itself was carefully strewn 
with rushes and sweet-smelling herbs. 
Carpets were in use upon the windows, 
upon the tables, upon the cupboard, never 
upon the floor ; that invasion of luxury 
came at a later date. 


Seid 


| HEN 


DAY 


IS DONE. 


By CHARLOTTE I. SEAVER. 


THE sinking sun ; 
A mass of gold and purple in the West ; 
The drowsy twitterings of birds at rest ; 
A long, low house that silhouetted stands, 
Silent and lone across the meadow lands ; 
A broken silver ring against the sky— 
Then one belated thrush’s far-off cry, 

And day is done. 
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THE BRIDGE, ON THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


THE CREW OF A TRANSATLANTIC LINER. 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


be a quarter of a century there have 

been as many changes for the crew 
as for the passengers. In the old days, 
when the only lines on the North Atlan- 
tic were the Inman and the Cunard, there 
was no electric telegraph either between 
the bridge and the engine room or between 
the bridge and the wheelhouse. The 
bridge itself in those days was but a nar- 
row foothold, three planks wide from pad- 
dlebox to paddlebox, or in screw ships it 
was a similar structure raised slightly 
above the deckhouses. The orders for 
the engineer were rung upon a common 
wired bell, or gurgled down a speaking 
tube, and those for the men at the helm 
were passed along the deck by word of 
mouth, from officer to officer, until they 
reached the wheelhouse far aft, where 
two, and sometimes four, quartermasters 





stood grasping the spokes of the brass- 
bound teakwood wheel. Gruff and awe- 
some were the vocal efforts to transmit 
any word in a strong gale. Only the 
lungs of a sailor could have bellowed loud 
enough. ‘Hard a-port!’’ cried the cap- 
tain on the bridge; the wind caught the 
syllables and dislocated them, and tried 
to drown them in the rattle of the spray 
and the whistling in the rigging; one 
officer standing abaft the funnel picked 
up the fragments and passed them to 
another officer, who in turn reverberated 
them until they reached the helmsmer. 
‘‘Hard a-port it is!’’ cried the latter as 
the wheel spun round, and then it was 
necessary to repeat the words back to the 
captain, or to the officer of the watch, to 
reassure him that the order had been re- 
ceived and obeyed. It was a strong voice 
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that made itself heard in the strife of wind 
and sea against the ship; the steam es- 
caped out of the pipes in gusts like a fog- 
horn ; the shrouds had more strings for 
the wind to play on than a harp; a sea 
once scooped up remained on board, 
swashing between the poop and the high 
bulwarks. Indeed, there is a legend of a 
gale so strong that when one of the officers 
opened his mouth to cry ‘‘ Hard a-port !’’ 
he was unable to shut it until the ship’s 
surgeon came to his relief. 

The bridge of a modern steamer, like 
that of the City of Paris or the City of 
New York, is a solid superstructure near: 
ly seventy feet above the keel plates, with 
electric communication with every part 
of the ship, aft and forward, as well as 
down totheengine room. Thehelmsman 
is there with the officers of the watch and, 
with a tiller or a wheel not more than a 
sixth of the diameter of those that were 
used in a ship of 3000 tons, steers the 
big vessel of more than 10,000 tons with- 
out more effort than the ladies’ cabin boy 
could make—or even the barber. The 
spray that turns the black, red or cream- 
colored funnel into a white one rattles 
on the oilskin coats and sou’westers of 
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those who are up there, but “a sea” 
seldom, if ever, reaches them, and as for 
the bridge being carried away, as it often 
was in the days of the Canada and her 
precursors, that is wellnigh an impossi- 
bility. 

Then the duties of the officers along the 
deck brought them into contact with the 
cabin passengers, and there was a pleas- 
ant familiarity between them. If an un- 
lucky fellow had been frozen to the deck 
in a blizzard from the west as the ship 
approached the American coast in winter, 
there were smiles to thaw him, and at all 
times his duties were cheered by the friend- 
ship of the passengers. Now the only 
navigating officer who is ever seen among 
the passengers is the chief officer, who 
occupies a position relative to that of the 
executive officer of a war ship and who 
no longer stands a watch. The others 
pass silently and unknown between the 
bridge and their quarters, with faces of hu- 
mility and a taciturn manner enforced by 
the company’s rules. The old savage of 
a ‘*bosun,’’ with the rumbling voice and 
the eerie whistle, fades from the picture, 
and a master-at-arms has sprung into ex- 
istence, a sort of roundsman of the decks, 
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whose business it is 
to see that everything 
is shipshape and in 
apple-pie order. 

Things have 
changed among the 
engineers and stew- 
ards, too. The galley 
used to be amidships 
on the main deck, and 
every thing cooked 
in it had to be car- 
ried in the open air 
to the saloon aft. The 
flavor of the food was 
not improved by this 
ill-considered man- 
ner of serving it. In 
fair weather, and at 
the best, the dishes 
were cooled in tran- 
sit, and in foul weath- 
er only portions of 
them ever reached the 
pantry safely. The 
steward who carried 
them was exposed to all the mischief of 
the gale, and you would sometimes see 
him knee-deep in the swash, clinging man- 
fully to the joint and doing his best to 
protect it from the flying spray. Some- 
times he succeeded, sometimes he was 
flung with his load into the scuppers, 
napkin, pewter cover and all. 

If they did not get much, the passengers 
were not disappointed, because they were 
reconciled to not expecting much. There 
were saloon stewards, bedroom stewards 
and a stewardess. There was no smok- 
ing room steward, because there was no 
smoking room. Passengers who smoked 
had to do so either on deck, or in a space 
over a hatchway, known as the « fiddler.”’ 
There were no bell boys, because there were 
no bells. The only way to call a steward 
was to bawl for him along the dark pas- 
sages below the maindeck, where most 
of the passengers were berthed. Electri- 
cians, barbers, printers, as well as bell 
boys, are recruits to the ship’s company 
who have found employment only in re- 
cent years. 

The entire crew numbered scarcely 
more than 100 in the most popular ships, 
and sailors preponderated. Engineers 
and firemen were fewer than those who 
navigated and sailed the ship, for the en- 
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gine was thought of as but an auxiliary 
to the sails that were spread and trimmed 
to catch every variation of the wind. The 
stewards were fewer still, for there were 
not many passengers to wait on, and 
those were bullied into a belief that their 
presence during the amazingly difficult 
feat of navigating a tea-kettle across the 
Atlantic was due in no small measure to 
the condescension of the captain and the 
clerks in the Liverpool office. If the 
reader would know how it was down be- 
low, let him turn to the American Notes 
of Charles Dickens, wherein he will find 
much luminous testimony. 

«A floating hotel!’’ Had the captain 
heard a whisper of such a thing he would 
have been speechless at the hint of such a 
humiliating comparison. From the fo’- 
c’sle to the «‘ glory-hole’’ there was no 
room for a landsman on board, unless he 
held a ticket, and even the stewards, down 
to the cherubic ladies’ cabin boy, were sea 
dogs. A ship was a ship, with nothing 
of the hotel about it, the captain would 
have you know, and by the time you were 
half way over vou were ready to admit it. 

But now the «floating hotel’’ is the 
ideal to which all hands are expected to 
conform, and the passenger who was so 
slighted is the main consideration ofall en- 
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deavor. Not his comfort and safety mere- 
ly, but his very whims are studied. To 
him, and to his transportation from conti- 
nent to continent, all things are subordi- 
nated, except the sea and the wind, which 
still assert their majesty and proclaim all 
human beings vassals. 

Instead of 100, the modern transatlantic 
liner of the highest class, like the City of 
Paris, has a crew of 414 men, but the sail- 
ors are not predominant. With the su- 
premacy of steam and the abandonment of 
sails they have shrunk into a minority, 
and excepting in the quartermasters, there 
is no call, or very little call, for the qualities 
of seamanship among them. They are 
drudges along the deck : sweepers, paint- 
ers, handlers of the cargo, though they 
are still rated as A. B.’s, and still, on an 
emergency, can man a boat or work aloft. 
They are nearly three times outnumbered 
by the stewards, and nearly four times by 
the engineers and firemen. In fact, the 


ship is no more a ship in the old sense, 
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but a great marine projectile. When you 
see her rising over the horizon it is not 
like a bird with a widespread wing flash- 
ing in the light, but like a volcano; and 
with her slender poles almost invisible, 
dark, heavy, formidable, warlike, she over- 
hauls everything on her course and van- 
ishes ahead in the brown spoutings of her 
three funnels. 

In the engineer’s department alone 
there are 200 men. Formerly there was a 
chief with five assistants, besides firemen 
and trimmers. Now there is a chief who 
has under him eighteen assistant engi- 
neers. There are three electricians, two 
hydraulic engineers, two refrigerator en- 
gineers, seven water tenders, three store- 
keepers and one engineers’ clerk : in all, 
thirty-eight, who may be ranked as offi- 
cers or petty officers. There are sixty- 
five firemen, sixty-six trimmers and 
thirty-two greasers. The engines burn 
about 300 tons of coal in every twenty- 
four hours, and if they could burn more 

it would be gladly supplied 











for the sake of an extra knot 
or two in the day’s run. 

The passenger above passes 
from promenade deck to sa- 
loon deck, from saloon deck 
to upper deck, and upper deck 
to lower deck—all now in chief 
part reserved for those who 
carry saloon tickets—and sees 
nothing but fresh white paint, 
carpets and hangings of warm 
colors, not only the essentials 
of comfort but the prodigali- 
ties of luxury, too. He may 
go up and down the height 
and length of four decks, and 
see the studious regard for his 
sovereignty which competi- 
tion has imposed on steamship 
managers. The vibration of 
the engines, the columns of 
smoke uprising from the fun- 
nels, the frothy wake, are re- 
minders of the prime motor 
that is propelling the ship, 
and if he is observant he may 
have further intimations of 
what is below and out of 
sight through the appearance 
at the end of each watch of 
gangs of greasy, sweating 
men, naked about the throat 
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and chest, whose pallor is made more evi- 
dent by the smoke and coal dust clinging 
to them. 

But the combustion that is ever going 
on in the bowels of the ship, except when 
she is at anchor or in port, the constant 
human effort in darkness and in airless 
spaces, unreached by spray or wind, to 
make her go a little faster, the gray flash 
of knees, arms and shoulders of steel, the 
blinding glare of the furnaces, spitting 
out their sparks when their mouths are 
opened to be fed again—these are feat- 
ures of the mechanism which are unobtru- 
sive throughout the voyage, whatever the 
weather may be. They are active on the 
radiant summer’s day, when the sun is 
focussed out of a shadeless sky on the 
white sands and dwarf cedars of Sandy 
Hook, and no less active on the still moon- 
light nights when all the passengers are 
rejoicing in deliverance from ‘the hot 
spell’’ of August. 

There is not a moment when every sec- 
tion of the engines is not under the super- 
vision of the engineers of the watch, not a 





moment when a hand is not ready in case 
of need to arrest the 18,000 horse power 
of the engines. One could wish some 
physicians of the human body to be as 
watchful of the varying condition of their 
patients as the engineers are of all the 
symptoms of this giant that is intrusted 
to them. 

And while the engineers are feeling the 
pulse and listening to the breathing of the 
giant, alert to every irregularity in the 
complicated mechanism, the firemen on a 
lower level are feeding the fires which keep 
the Titan alive. Not a moment is there 
when the doors of the furnaces are not be- 
ing opened and shut as fresh supplies are 
tossed into them by the streaming, half- 
naked firemen, who, in the showers of 
sparks and flash of light lose all human 
likeness. The temperature may be at a 
point where the workers cannot be asked 
to stand the full watch ; where it is neces- 
sary to relieve them frequently for a breath 
of fresh air. They are pitiable objects as 
they crawl up the iron ladders out of the 
hot night which is perpetual in the stoke- 
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hole. Sometimes the heat reaches 140 de- 
grees, and anyone unused to it would be 
prostrated by a moment’s exposure to it. 
But if, when they get on deck, a rival 
steamer should be in sight and gaining on 
them, or even keeping up with them, down 
they go again without asking, to renew 
their toil, to rake the fires, to «« chuck ’’ in 
more coal, to coax the giant to do a little 
better and leave the rival astern. The 
managing director, the chief engineer, 
even the captain himself is not more eager 
to «« break a record ’’ than these poor devils 
—the only name for them—whose pay is 
five pounds a month. 

The wages of the crew of a transatlantic 
liner are very small in the eyes of an 
American, but it must be remembered that 
money goes much farther in Liverpool 
than it would in New York. Until a few 
years ago the firemen were paid less than 
five pounds a month. Now they receive 
that amount, while the trimmers are paid 
four pounds fifteen shillings, their work 
being to pass the coal from the bunkers to 
the furnaces. The sailors are paid four 


pounds ten shillings a month, unless they 
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rank as quartermasters or lookout men, in 
which case they receive an additional ten 
shillings a month. 

The poorest pay of all is that of the 
stewards, who receive but three pounds 
ten shillings a month, and on that are ex- 
pected to appear at table in clean linen, 
neat navy blue trousers and jackets, and 
white cotton gloves. They have to depend 
on “ tips’’ from the passengers, which are 
an uncertain source of income. When a 
rapid passage has been made, and the 
passengers are excited and elated, the half 
sovereigns, and even sovereigns, slip eas- 
ily into the steward’s pockets, but if there 
is any dissatisfaction it reacts on him, and 
he is invariably a misanthrope. Why not ? 
He has been the victim of too many re- 
versals of the proverb, ‘‘ everything comes 
to him who waits,’’ to have the stability 
of temperament which finds philosophic 
repose easy. 

Then the passengers are perverse and 
always upsetting the steward’s calcula- 
tions. ‘It’s like this, sir. There’s some 
as does and some as doesn’t. And them 
as does is them you wouldn’t think would. 
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Last voyage there was a gentleman at my 
table, and prop’ly rich he was, too, so I’ve 
’eard—him, and his wife and six children. 
No end of trouble they was, and he very 
harsh like in speaking, and nothink quite 
good enough for him, and the children 
reg’ lar nuisances, coming from their table 
to carry off the fruit and the sweets from 
the saloon. But he did keep me busy ! 
At the end of the voyage says he to me, 
‘You've been very kind and attentive, 
William, and I want to make you a small 
present.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ says I. And 
with that he gives me a shillin’! You 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather !’’ 

And then there are the cooks, all in 
white, as in the kitchen of a great hotel, 
with a chef who has a French name and a 
large salary ; seventeen of them, besides 
three butchers and five bakers. 

In the old days, it has been said, the gal- 
ley was «‘forrard’’ of amidships, and every- 
thing cooked in it for the saloon had to be 
carried along the open deck to the pantry, 
which was far aft. There was a strange, 
superstitious obstinacy in disregarding 
the natural relation of things in planning 
the old ships. Now the galley is in the 
only place which common sense could sug- 
gest for it—immediately under one of the 
two pantries, in which the food is carved 
and served, the dishes being sent from 
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one level to the other in 
hydraulic elevators. It 
is a large kitchen with 
every appliance that may 
be found in the kitchen 
of Delmonico’s. Low in 
the depths of the ship as 
it is, the system of ven- 
tilation is so nearly per- 
fect and its isolation so 
complete that never a 
passenger uninformed of 
it would suspect its loca- 
tion. 

Here, working in the 
light of electric lamps, 
which illuminate all parts 
of the ship, engine room, 
stokehole and fo’c’sle, the 
cooks are astir by four 
o’clock in the morning, 
and they are not done un- 
til the last Welsh rarebit 
or devilled kidney has 
been whipped up inthe dumb-waiter at ten 
o'clock at night. In between come break- 
fast, luncheon, tea and dinner for, it may 
be, 600 cabin passengers, who have to be 
served in relays. Breakfast is «‘on,’’ as 
they say, from eight o’clock till ten ; the 
first luncheon, from noon till one ; the sec- 
ond luncheon, from one till two; tea at 
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four ; the first dinner from five o'clock till 
half-past six, and the second dinner from 
half-past six till eight. The dinner is not 
the simple matter of a soup, a fish, a joint 
and a bit of pastry that it was. There are 
mysterious entrées, garnished with the 
names of princes and ambassadors and 
field-marshals ; all sorts of kickshaws, 
such, perhaps, as those that debilitated 
the French at Cressy, all set forth in 
Anglo-French on a printed menu, with 
the English and American colors ami- 
cably lashed together at the top. The 
weather makes no difference. When the 
wind is barricading the course of the ship, 
and building up solid walls to keep her 
back, and she thunders through them like 
a battering ram ; when there is not a cor- 
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ner of the deck into which 
the spray does not find its 
way, here still are your 
blanquettes de poulet and 
champignons, your cailles 
sur canapes and what- 
nots, just as if the floor of 
the kitchen had not been 
making an irregular prec- 
ipice of itself all day long, 
and jolting pots and pans 
out of the deep grooves 
in which they are fitted to 
the range, sliding them 
and their sauces over the 
floor with almost as much 
destructiveness as Victor 
Hugo’s cannon in ’Nine- 
ty-three. Did we say that 
the weather makes no dif- 
ference? It does not with 
the dinner, but with the 
cooks it does ; their work 
is not done without scorch- 
ings, scaldings and burn- 
ings—sometimes very se- 
rious ones—and they pass 
to the hospital unseen by 
the passengers and unre- 
membered—though when 
a sailor man is cut or 
bruised the accident 
quickly becomes known 
and a purse is subscribed 
without delay. 

The steward’s depart- 
ment in such a ship as the 
City of Paris, that is to 
say, in a steamship of the 
very highest class, includes nearly 160 
men. Under the chief steward, who, like 
my friend Mr. Thompson, must be a man 
of the widest experience in his way, pos- 
sessed of great executive ability, there 
are two second stewards, four storekeep- 
ers, seven stewardesses, seven bell boys 
and nearly sixty waiters and chamber- 
lains, or, as they are called, saloon stew- 
ards and bedroom stewards, the former 
attending to the tables and the latter to 
the staterooms. There are two interpre- 
ters, one linen keeper, one barber and one 
printer, who not only prints the daily 
menu, but publishes, when weather per- 
mits, a little newspaper for circulation 
among the passengers. 

The nationality of the crew is mixed. 
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The firemen and stokers are nearly all 
Irish ; the seamen are English and Irish, 
with an increasing number of Scandina- 
vians creeping in among them ; the stew- 
ards are chiefly English, and the engi- 
neers have gathered from all parts of 
Scotiand through the nursery of the ma- 
vine engine, the Clyde, on whose mud- 
dy banks nearly all the Liverpool liners, 
many of the Hamburg and Bremen liners, 
most of the Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam liners and a few of the French 
liners have been built. 

The navigating officers are generally 
English, and that reminds us to qualify a 
previous statement. They are paid less 
than any others in the ship’s company, 
taking into consideration the character of 
their abilities and services. All of them 
are capable of navigating the ship, and 
most of them hold masters’ certificates. 
Generally they are men of education and 
good birth and will in time rise to com- 
mand. They have no perquisites and are, 
of course, above ‘‘tips.’’ In the older 
ships they could let their rooms to passen- 
gers when there were more passengers 
than cabins, finding temporary bunks for 
themselves in the wheelhouse or in the 
hospital, and making five or ten pounds 
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through the sacrifice. Now their rooms 
are in a quarter of the ship where a pass- 
enger would not care to be, bonus or no 
bonus. A survey of all the professions 
will not discover one—not even beggarly 
literature—in which the wages are so 
small in proportion to the mental, moral 
and physical qualifications exacted as the 
wages of the navigating officers of the 
transatlantic liners. 

All the ship’s company, from the cap- 
tain down to the cabin boys, are paid by 
the month. They ‘sign articles’’ in 
Liverpool for the round trip, and all are 
nominally discharged when the ship re- 
turns tothat port. The articles’’ are the 
covenant between the owners, the captain 
and the crew, binding them respectively 
as toservices, wagesand rations. Every- 
body must sign them in presence of an 
officer of the Board of Trade. The cap- 
tain may have been in the service of one 
company all his lifetime, but he, too, 
must put his signature at the head of the 
list, which begins with the navigating 
officers and runs down through the Mac- 
gregors, the Mackenzies, the Rosses and 
the Campbells of the engineers’ depart- 
ment, through the Atkinses, the Wilkins- 
es and the Tompkinses of the stewards’ 
department to the O’Briens, the O’Cal- 
laghans, the Duffys and the Finegans of 
the stokehole. Every time the ship re- 
turns to Liverpool all the crew are dis- 
charged, and to each is given a certificate 
of the fact. The captain takes his as the 


rest do, and that gallant veteran who 
commands the 


Arizona, and who has 


— ~ 


THE SKIPPER AND SOME FRIENDS 














THE CAPTAIN'S SERVANT. 


crossed the ocean over 800 times (oftener 
than any other captain now alive), Sam- 
uel Brooks, must have been dismissed 
ten times a year for forty years from 
the service which he honors. Captain 
Watkins, Captain Parsell, Captain Lewis, 
Captain Land, Captain Murray and the 
others, Inman captains, Guion captains, 
White Star captains, Cunard captains, 
Anchor Line captains, all have to endure 
the same apparent ignominy within a day 
or two of their safe arrival at Liverpool. 
But it does not call for much fortitude or 
lead to retirement ; the discharge is only 
nominal, a compliance with the decrees 
of the Board of Trade, and on the day that 
it occurs, or the next day, the same crew 
is ‘‘shipped’’ again and the « articles’”’ 
‘‘in pursuance of 17 & 18 Vict. c. 104”’ 
are signed in the big round hand of the bell 
boys and in all the hands that may be im- 
agined between the skipper’s and Paddy 
Maguire’s ‘‘his mark.’’ Indeed, the 
ship’s company changes little from month 
to month and year to year, and when a 
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popular vessel like the City 
of Paris is “‘ laid up,’’ her old 
hands, who meanwhile may 
have been employed in other 
ships, come back to her as 
soon as she is ready for sea 
again. 

If the navigating officers are 
the worst paid they have, 
however, the solace of a great 
expectation, a splendid possi- 
bility : they all may in time 
be captains. The fourth offi- 
cer, who draws little more 
than a steward, is in the di- 
rect line of promotion to the 
supreme position on board the 
ship. If he has not made any 
mistake as to his vocation, if 
he is diligent, astute, patient 
under rebuke, adjusted, like 
a watch, to extremes of heat 
and cold, water-proof and 
wind-proof ; if his judgment 
never fails him, and he never 
allows a blind passenger to 
walk over the gangplank into 
the water, nor a rotten haw- 
ser to break when the ship is 
being warped into dock ; if he 
always understands every or- 
der the skipper whispers to 
him in a gale of wind, and is quite meek 
when his seniors snub him ; if in fog and 
ice, and entering or leaving port, he avoids 
all kinds of errors ; if he lives long enough 
and pleases all his superiors, ashore and 
afloat, he may some day find himself wear- 
ing three chevrons of gold lace on his 
sleeves and sitting in a beautiful cabin, 
much more comfortable than any other 
cabin on board the ship, with portable 
electric lights and a servant of his own, 
provided by the company, to wait on him. 
Then he will have a comfortable, though 
far from magnificent, salary, and all the 
glory of commanding the ship. 

Too sad tothink of ! The glory will not 
glitter as he thought it would, and mani- 
fold new cares will weigh upon him. He 
is now responsible not for alternate 
watches, but for all watches ; for passen- 
gers, crew and ship; and must not only 
navigate the ship, but see that, above and 
below, nothing loses efficiency. So long 
as a fog lasts he must be on the bridge, 
and that may be for forty-eight hours or 























longer at a stretch. If the engines are 
not doing their work to perfection, there is 
a reflection on the captain when his ves- 
sel arrives behind time. If a staysail is 
ripped up into shreds in a hurricane, if one 
of the steerage stewards is reported to have 
kissed a girl from Mullingar, if a crotchety 
old gentleman thinks the ship is full of 
rats, if a skylarking sailor man lets his 
paintpot spill on the fringe ofa lady’s «« cir- 
cular,’’ if the grouse at dinner are « high,”’ 
if the pilot does not know his business and 
thinks there are twenty-eight feet when 
there are only twenty-seven, if a mail bag 
is lost, if a subordinate has been uncivil to 
a passenger—whatever may happen, it is 
the captain who has to account for it. 
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There are captains and commodore-cap- 
tains. When the senior chief officer of a 
line is appointed to a command he is usu- 
ally assigned to the smallest, oldest or 
slowest ship in the service, and he passes 
from ship toship until the newest and fast- 
est becomes his. The increase of size and 
the increase of speed as each new addition 
is made to the fleet add to his responsi- 
bilities, but when he sweeps from the 
northward and makes Fire Island, know- 
ing that what his ship has done draws 
two continents nearer, and_ shrivelled 
up a league or two of sea—well, perhaps 
you could induce him to confess that 


after all a sailor’s life is not quite a dog's 
life. 


A FALSE PROPHECY. 


By GEORGE 


MACDONALD. 


WOULD-BE prophets tell us 
We shall not re-know 

Them that walked our fellows, 
In the ways below! 


Smoking, smouldering Tophets, 


Steaming, hopeless plainis ! 


Dreary, mole-eyed prophets ! 
Poor, skin-pledging saints! 


Knowing not the Father, 
What their prophecies ? 
Grapes of such none gather— 


Only thorns and lies! 
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‘sr! THOU ART EVER RIGHT, BROTHER, EVER RIGHT.” 





HEAVENLY REST. 


By ForBES HEERMANS. 


™ OLY Mother of God !"’ cried little 
Don Antonio Rosas to his dearest 
friend, Don Manuel Chico, both of San 
Miguel county, New Mexico, as they sat 
upon the piazza of the Rancho of Heavenly 
Rest, fiercely smoking tiny corn-husk ci- 
garitos and drinking pulque out ofa single 
baseless tumbler. ‘‘A thousand curses 
upon these dogs of Americanos! I weep 
to think of what was and is now no more. 
And thou too art sad, eh, Manuelito?”’ 
To which question the little Manuel 
shrugged his fat shoulders and murmured 
plaintively : ‘« Si! thou hast reason, broth- 
er. In verity, most grand reason.”’ 
‘«Ts it beasts then that they think us?”’ 
continued Antonio excitedly, walking up 
and down the narrow platform in front of 


Don Manuel. ‘Is it slaves that we are 
become, brother of mine, that we must 
have these accursed Americanos come to 
us, and that they shall declare that we 
must ride upon this R-round-up as they 
shall say? Car-r-amba! Thou knowest, 
little Manuel, it has not thus been done— 
no, never! Not in 300 years; and yet 
now—now must we doit so! But never! 
Eternally never! Eh, my Manuel?”’ 
And with this the little Antonio fiercely 
struck his chest, pulled his big sombrero 
over his eyes, and strode up and down the 
piazza with an air of the greatest ferocity, 
while Manuel gently acquiesced in all that 
his friend had said, and murmured : «Si! 
thou art ever right, brother, ever right ;”’ 
and dexterously rolled a fresh cigarito with 
his yellow-stained fingers, as Antonio con- 


tinued ; 
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‘For I tell thee, Manuel, these Ameri- 
canos, theyydre like—like—por Diés! I 
know not t they are like—except the 
very devil himself. Is it not, mi amigo?” 

And again Manuel nodded and whis- 
pered mournfully : «Si! truly they are 
most infamous. The crows, the scaven- 
gers of the land are they. Si! buzzards 
even. But what can we do?”’ 

Manuel was a fatalist, and believed that 
whatever happened to him had been or- 
dained from the beginning of time, and 
was therefore inevitable. If his cattle 
were stolen, his water-front invaded or 
the title to part of his land declared for- 
feited, he merely rolled another cigarito 
and murmured : «:’Sta bueno! the will of 
God.”’ 

Not thus did Antonio Rosas. His was 
a more martial nature ; and against all the 
encroachments on his rights by the Amer- 
icans, against the many actual hardships 
which the new civilization inflicted upon 
him, and particularly against the intro- 
duction of new laws and social customs, he 
fought fiercely. Or, at least, he protested 
fiercely, which was much the same thing 
in his opinion. In fact, nothing pleased 
him better than to find an attentive listen- 
er into whose ear he could pour the story 
of his country’s wrongs. That was one 
reason for the friendship existing between 
himself and Manuel Chico. Manuel was 
an ideal listener. He would sit for hours 
sinoking cigaritos and drinking pulque, 
never saying a word except when Antonio 
paused for breath, at which times he 
would murmur: ‘Si, brother! thou art 
ever right.”’ 

‘«‘Look thou here, little friend,’’ con- 
tinued Antonio, suddenly halting in front 
of his companion, and emphasizing his 
words with a pudgy forefinger. «‘ Ob- 
serve ! it is this which has happened to 
me. In the last three—four months was 
the R-round-up. Bueno! I go. I ride. 
I take Diego and Miguel and José and Luis 
and Goméz, etcetta, etcetta, and we all ride 
upon this R-round-up. Si! it istrue. Ride 
as these Americanos shall be surprise to 
behold. But what? We are like the dogs 
treated !’’ Here Don Manuel murmured 
his sympathy. «Si! it is most true—like 
the dogs! At me they laugh! At me! 
They say : ‘ Behold, he comes! The little 
fat duffa, he comes!’ Meaning me, my 
Manuel! A duffa! Virgen santisima !”’ 
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And at the recollection of these insults 
Antonio’s indignation mastered him; his 
voice failed, his face grew purple and he 
sank gasping into a chair. Indeed, had 
not Manuel, with rare presence of mind, 
promptly ministered to his friend by puff- 
ing tobacco smoke into his face and induc- 
ing him to swallow a little pulque, there 
is reason to believe that Antonio would 
have been utterly prostrated. But thus 
attended he slowly recovered, and at length 
was able to join his cherished Manuelito 
in a little more pulque and another ciga- 
rito. Then he resumed his story. 

‘¢ But that is not all, my Manuel,’’ he 
said. ‘No, not the half. For at night if 
I go near to the Americanos, one would 
say: ‘Aha! look, here is the Marquis of 
Car-r-abas! Welcome! We are sad, yet 
we would be merry. Dance thou for us 
then, noble marquis, so that we may 
laugh.’ And—Holy Mother of God ! they 
make me to dance or they say they shoot 
medead. Por Diés! I cry for the shame 
like a small girl.’’ 

And in the final extremity of his anger 
Antonio dashed his gorgeous silver-laced 
sombrero to the ground and trampled it 
under his feet; while the only consola- 
tion Manuel could offer his friend was to 
twirl his own little brown thumbs and 
murmur plaintively: «’Sta buen’! it is 
the will of God. These Americanos, they 
have come—they will stay. Forever. 
Ess es terrible. We must submit. It is 
our cross.”’ 

Saying which he mournfully poured 
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out another glass of pulque and drank it 
as if he were thereby doing penance. 

Yet in spite of the indignities which he 
had been made to suffer under the new 
civilization, Antonio had still much to be 
thankful for. To begin with, he was rich. 
A thousand square miles of the rolling 
vegas and stony mesas which surrounded 
his rancho he owned in fee simple. The 
land had come to him, generation by gen- 
eration, through the heirs male of the 
noble Don José Peréa y Rosas, who had 
himself received the grant from the 
mighty Philip u., King of Spain, who so 
nearly became Philip 1., King of Eng- 
land; only being prevented (as is well- 
known) by the distressing accident which 
happened to his Invincible Armada. 

Don José Peréa y Rosas came to Mexico 
soon after the defeat of the Armada, in 
search of riches and adventure; and af- 
ter leading a roving life for some years, 
finally settled down to domestic bliss in 
company with a beautiful Mexican prin- 
cess (some say a granddaughter of Mon- 
tezuma himself), whose name is quite 
unpronounceable, and ends in z-t-l. It is 
understood that Don José and his princess 
were lawfully married, but not until she 
had been baptized in the holy Catholic 
faith ; a step taken by her, probably, as 
being on the whole less painful than the 
alternative of the auto-da-fé. In thecourse 
of nature this couple died, and were suc- 
ceeded by their eldest son, whose eldest 
son in his turn received the estates ; and 
so on and on and on until at last we come 
to the present possessor, Don Antonio 
Rosas aforesaid. 

Nor did his wealth consist in dry land 
alone, else he had been really poor. For 
6000 cattle, roaming on the Gallinas range, 
bore his brand, ‘‘ Cross-and-crown ; left 
ear undercropped ;’’ 300 of his mustangs 
were pastured behind his whitewashed 
adobe rancho, where they were safe from 
the deadly loco-weed or dishonest vaga- 
bonds ; many thousand sheep were tended 
by his herders, and in his gardens and 
orchards, made fertile by the alkaline 
waters of the Rio Pecos, there grew with 
tropical luxuriance, all manner of fruits 
and flowers and vegetables. 

Yet in spite of these many worldly bless- 
ings it has been seen that Antonio was 
not happy. The times had changed sadly 
since he was a young man, while he, 
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alas ! had not changed with them. Twen- 
ty-five years ago he ruled in San Miguel 
with the absolute authority of a feudal 
lord. Then his will was supreme, and the 
dusky peons and vaqueros who lounged 
about the patio of his castle were actually 


his slaves. There was no need to brand 
his calves in those good old times, for all 
the cattle that ranged between Agua 
Negra on the north and Arroyo Salado 
on the south belonged to him. And 
whenever he required a little money for 
monte or the other harmless extravagan- 
cies of a young caballero, he had merely 
to order his vaqueros to drive a hundred 
or two steers to Santa Fé or Sant’ Agatha, 
and sell them. They were worth thirty- 
five dollars a head then, with no accursed 
railroad company in the way, to dictate 
terms and make trouble. Trade was con- 
ducted fairly in those days, gracias a 
Diés! The rich grew richer and the poor 
grew poorer, which was the law of nature, 
Antonio said. 

But now how was it? A dozen brands 
were roaming over the range where once 
only his own cattle were seen ; and among 
the huge herds of the «I, J Bar,’’ the 
‘« Half-circle-diamond’”’ and the «‘ Bar Z’’ 
outfits, his own modest 6000 could hardly 
be discovered. Antonio saw with impotent 
rage that he was being slowly crowded 
off the land which had been the exclusive 
property of his family for over 300 years. 
Often had he discussed his troubles with 
his three dear friends ; the first, Don Man- 
uel Chico, aforementioned, who owned a 
small hacienda across the Pecos ; the sec- 
ond, Sefior Francisco Bonega, alcalde of 
Sant’ Agatha, the quaint and dusty Mex- 
ican settlement ten miles away to the 
south; the third, Padre Vincentio, the 
little Franciscan priest, who now and 
then worried his way through a mass at 
the dilapidated adobe church which stood 
upon the north side of the Plaza del Mulo 
at Sant’ Agatha. 

The padre was a good man, a pious 
man, but by no means a bigot. For in- 
stance, he did not entirely disapprove of 
monte, nor always refuse a drop of pulque 
or aguardiente—if he felt the need of it. 
Still, he was moderate. He generally 
knew when he had taken enough ; he al- 
ways knew when he had taken too much. 
It was this touch of the old Adam in him 
which first attracted Antonio to the holy 
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father ; and in time the two became firm 
friends. Twice a year the padre received 
Antonio’s confession, and cheerfully 
granted him absolution at two dollars 
apiece for his worst sins, little ones at 
only three bitseach. Compare him, if you 
please, with Padre Pedro at Santa Rosa, 
which was only four miles from the Heav- 
enly Rest, and therefore the natural place 
of worship for Antonio. Ah, but Padre 
Pedro was a hard man, truly! No abso- 
lution from him at less than three dollars a 
sin, take them as they run; and once he 
actually insisted on being paid ten dollars 
before he would pardon the Don for hav- 
ing shot (while in liquor) a peon through 
the head. Of course Antonio had pro- 
tested against this, and very reasonably 
maintained that if a three-year-old steer 
was worth only thirty dollars, a half- 
breed Indian was certainly not worth ten. 
But the padre was firm, being backed by 
the church; Antonio had to pay; and 
thereupon angrily turned away from the 
good man, and transferred his friend- 
ship and patronage to Padre Vincentio at 
Sant’ Agatha. Which insolence Padre Pe- 
dro never forgave nor forgot, and quietly 
waited an opportunity to vindicate him- 
self. 

But perhaps the severest of the many 
trials which Antonio had to endure was 
the undutiful conduct of his only child, 
Dojia Josefa Maria Dolores, so named after 
ier mother, who died some years before 
this story opens. The Don was fond of 
Josefa, yet she had always been a source 
of anxiety to him. In the first place she 
ought to have been a boy. It was a son 
he wanted, not a daughter. How coulda 
daughter inherit his estates and continue 
the great name of Rosas? But as no son 
was ever born to him he was forced to be 
content with what the Lord had sent ; and 
after a time discovered what he thought 
was a way to overcome the difficulty. It 
was with this plan in his mind that he 
proposed to Don Manuel Chico a betroth- 
al between his son Placido and Josefa, 
then aged respectively eleven and nine 
years, with the understanding that when 
the marriage was celebrated Placido 
should adopt the name of Rosas. To this 
Manuel readily consented. He was him- 


self not nearly so rich as Antonio and 
therefore possessed of far less family pride. 
Besides, he had two other sons who could 
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be safely relied upon to perpetuate his 
name. Therefore Josefa and Placido were 
formally pledged in marriage by their par- 
ents ; and both the children thought it a 
capital joke. 

Soon after that Antonio sent his daugh- 
ter to be educated at the famous school of 
the Franciscan Sisters at the convent of 
St. Anthony, in the city of Mexico. Here 
she remained some years, contented and 
well; and the Don had just reached a 
point where he felt sure his family troubles 
were over, when it was suddenly discov- 
ered by the mother superior of the con- 
vent that Josefa had contrived to meet 
clandestinely and 
fall in love with 
a certain Capitan 
Iuis Emilio Val- 
dés of the Mexi- 
can army; a 
handsome, dissi- 
pated caballero of 
good family, but 
without any other 
recommendation. 
In order to quiet 
the scandal which 
arose in the con- 
vent upon this 
discovery, Josefa 
was sent back to 
the Rancho of 
Heavenly Rest, 
where her father 
received her an- 
grily, but finally f 
decided to make “Y 
the best of the 
matter ; and so 
brought his wid- 
owed sister, the 
Sefiora Vallejo, from Santa Fé, to act as 
duenna to his daughter. The story of Jo- 
sefa’s misadventure was quickly silenced ; 
indeed, it was scarcely known outside of 
the family ; and the Don shrewdly re- 
solved to hasten her marriage with Placido 
Chico. 

But in this he failed utterly. It was not 
due to any unwillingness on the young 
man’s part: he was certainly eager 
enough. It was Josefa herself, who, on 
one pretext or another, succeeded in delay- 
ing matters until her father became al- 
most apoplectic with rage at seeing his 
plans thus thwarted. Nor was his wrath 
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lessened at perceiving the frank dislike 
with which she received Placido whenever 
he came tothe rancho, and then compared 
it with her gracious manner towards those 
accursed Americanos. This was more than 
Antonio could stand ; and he furiously for- 
bade her ever to see or speak with one of 
the race of outcasts again. At which com- 
mand Josefa smiled sweetly, but paid no 
other attention ; and so the helpless little 
Antonio was driven to confide his troubles 
to the unresponsive Manuel. 

‘«“No, no, my Manuel, all that which 
has happened is to this—poum !—nothing. 
Quite nothing. See thou! These Ameri- 
canos, they may herd their cattle as they 
will. Bueno! I too can please myself. 
Also may they buy and sell according to 
their own vile laws. Again good! So can 
I. All these things shall pass and I say 
no word. But when it is that I may not 
rest in my own house; that I shall turn 
here, turn there, and shall forever behold 
their devilish faces near to my child, then, 
little Manuel, then it is time for the worm 
to turn.’’ 

Manuel murmured his sympathy for his 
cherished friend, without apparently per- 
ceiving the confusion of Antonio’s meta- 
phors, and thus encouraged, the Don 
continued : 

‘IT wish I were dead! Name of God! 
what right have these scavengers of the 
mesas to prowl around the rancho? There 
is no one dead in the house. Eh? They 
come to see Josefa? Si! A million curses 
on them all! Know they not she is the 
betrothed of thy Placido? I tell thee, 
Manuelito, this marriage must we hasten, 
or harm will be done.’’ 

To this suggestion Manuel, as usual, 
agreed ; and the two fathers thereupon 
completed the preliminary arrangements. 
But when they mentioned their plans to 
Josefa and directed her to be ready for 
the ceremony on a certain early day, she 
utterly repudiated the engagement, de- 
fied them both, declared she would marry 
none but the man of her choice, and 
neither the tears nor the threats of An- 
tonio could induce her to yield. 

‘‘Josefa, cherished little one, hear now 
thy poor old father,’ he began coaxingly. 
‘‘ Indeed, thou wilt do well for thyself to 
marry the dear Placido. Besides, it has 
been thus decreed. And he is a good 
child. Heis brave. Heishandsome. He 
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rides well. And the kind Manuel, his 
good father, he will be most generous to 
the son, while still thou mayst retain the 
splendid name of thy ancestors. Eh? 
Thou wilt not? Por Didés! girl, I tell thee 
that if thou art not the wife of Placido 
Chico within one month I will turn thee 
out upon the mesas to starve. Now make 
thy choice !’’ 

But to these appeals and commands 
Josefa merely laughed; and at last her 
weak little father grew melancholy, and 
daily sought for comfort at the bottom of 
the aguardiente bowl, and found it—till 
next morning. 

The girl was very pretty according to 
the Spanish standard, with a slight, grace- 
ful figure, olive skin, jet-black hair and 
the coquettish manners of her race. All 
the men on the range sang her praises, 
more or less fervently according as they 
were married or single; all the women 
sneered at her in a manner that at once 
established the fact that she was really 
beautiful. Henry Talcott, a.B., a gradu- 


ate of an eastern university, but about this 
time riding as a cow-puncher with the 
Bar Z outfit, once enthusiastically, though 
perhaps inaccurately, likened Dojia Jo- 


sefa’s face and figure to the Venus of 
Milo. He was civilly corrected by his 
associate, Mr. Peet, who « doubted if it 
was quite square to size her up by any 
effete Eu-ro-pean standard. She lives in 
the boundless West, you see; the bright, 
the brave, the ever free, an’ you can’t com- 
pare her with anythin’ short of the God- 
dess of Liberty.”’ 

Talcott hastened to apologize for his 
thoughtless remark, and ever afterwards 
preserved a discreet silence upon this 
topic. ‘ 

Chief among all her admirers on the 
range was Reuben Strong, foreman of the 
Bar Zranch. Upon him the heiress had 
most unqualifiedly smiled ; he was always 
received with a very cordial welcome 
whenever he went to the Heavenly Rest ; 
before long it was admitted that « he led 
the herd in that outfit ;’’ and eventually 
he had the field to himself, with only one 
rival in sight, namely, Placido Chico y 
Chico. 


II. 


Ten miles to the south of the Rancho of 
Heavenly Rest are the Bar Z headquar- 














ters, the low adobe building being sta- 
tioned on the edge of the bluff that here 
forms one of the banks of the Rio Pecos. 
The building proper forms three sides of 
a hollow square; and in this open court 
are always scattered, in the careless dis- 
order so characteristic of the life and 
climate, the wagons, ploughs, harnesses, 
blacksmith’s forge, and other articles used 
upon a ranch. 

The sun had just dropped behind the 
lofty mesa in the west one warm October 
evening, as Reuben Strong lounged slow- 
ly out of the house, carrying under his 
arm a heavy cow saddle, from the horn of 
which hung a handsome braided bridle. 
Making his way to the corral behind the 
eastern wing of the building, he quickly 
caught and saddled one of the ponies 
within the inclosure, and then led him 
out into the court before the house. Just 
as he had slipped his left foot into the 
stirrup to mount, Talcott emerged from 
the house, and called to him jestingly : 

‘‘Whither away, sefior? To Sant’ 
Agatha—or Santa Josefa ?’’ 

Strong pulled his horse sharply around 
so he could face Talcott, and said surlily : 
‘‘ When a feller gits to lookin’ fer trouble 
out here, Hank, he’s mighty liable to find 
aie 

With which warning he struck Concho 
with his heel and dashed away towards— 
Sant’ Agatha. He rode along the river’s 
edge for a mile, till he came to the Laber- 
da ford, and there he crossed ; then turn- 
ing northward, rode away over the path- 
less prairie with a fearlessness born of 
long familiarily with the plains. By this 
time the night had fallen, but in the east 
the full moon was just rising above the 
horizon, at first looking red and blotched; 
but as it slowly ascended out of the mists 
and vapors which hung close to the 
earth it lost its distorted shape, and at 
length shone round and white against 
the black background of the sky. So 
brilliant then was its light that the con- 
stellations about it were extinguished ; 
and Reuben, riding northward, could bare- 
ly see the Big Dipper and the Pole-star be- 
fore him. 

He was on his way to the Heavenly 
Rest, his mind bent on accomplishing 
one thing. Fora long time he had been 
worshipping at the shrine of the lovely 
Josefa ; and for just so long had she re- 
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ceived him with steadily increasing gra- 
ciousness. Latterly he had even dared to 
think his suit was not entirely hopeless ; 
and that very afternoon, while out in- 
specting the watering places on the range, 
had received a mysterious note from her, 
delivered by the hand of her own servant, 
Diego, which made his heart bound with 
delight. For therein she had requested 
his attendance at the « Rest’’ that even- 
ing, in order that she might talk with 
him upon a matter of the gravest impor- 
tance to herself ; and he was now on his 
way to keep the tryst. 

Of course she was going to ask him to 
marry her, he thought. What else could 
she possibly have to say to him? The 
utter unreasonableness of the idea did not 
appear to him at all. He had lived so 
long on the frontier, had seen so little of 
feminine society and was so entirely un- 
familiar with social conventions that he 
did not know how impossible it was for 
Josefa to propose marriage to him. 

‘« There’s nothin’ very funny in this,’’ 
he told himself. ‘‘One of us has got to 
speak, an’ I’m blest if I’ve got the nerve. 
So why shouldn’t she? I'll make her a 
good husband. Surely! Risin’ thirty ; 
in perfect health ; a tol’able average dis- 
position and 500 cows of my own. Of 
course this ain’t much ’longside of Don 
Antonio’s 6000, but it’s quite a ways this 
side of Poverty crick. Of course th’ old 
man’ll kick conside’able ‘long at first ; 
but then! I never read a story yet where 
th’ old man didn’t kick like a three-year- 
old at first, an’ then come down hand- 
some afterwards. That's prob’ly the way 
old Rosas’ll do. Makea grand stampede 
at th’ start; cut Joseffy off with a two- 
bit piece an’ a father’s cuss, an’ then, by- 
’n’-by, come down an’ join in a family 
round-up, with a bless you, my children, 
here are 2000 cows an’ a family Bible. 
An’ even s’posin’ there ain’t any recon- 
ciliation, it won’t matter much. I reckon 
I ain’t lived all my life on the plains with- 
out learnin’ my way about alone. I guess 
I kin take care of my wife myself; an’ if 
th’ old man don’t like me, well—he can 
simply do th’ other thing.”’ 

Youth is the season of bright anticipa- 
tions, and as Reuben rode swiftly across 
the plains he gave his imagination full 
swing, and soon was thinking of himself 
as a prosperous man of family, father of 
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at least three children and owner of as 
many thousand cows. For the romantic 
influences of the night were upon him ; 
the warm, soft wind from the west lightly 
fanned his brown cheek and tossed his 
long yellow hair about in picturesque 
confusion. Around him the dry, parched 
land gleamed white and bare in the moon- 
light ; while here and there the shadow 
of some sentinel cactus or pifion seemed 
almost to challenge his advance. In front 
and to his left the prairie stretched away 
until it was lost in the darkness ; but on 
the right the full moon illumined the scene 
with a blaze of cold white light, in which 
could be seen, here and there, the black, 
formless specks of cattle, hungrily search- 
ing for the scanty tufts of grama grass 
with which to appease their complaining 
insides. The regular beats of Concho’s 
hoofs on the hard soil, the jingle of spurs 
and the creaking of leather harness were 
the only sounds he heard, save now and 
then the faint, distant «‘moo’’ of some 
anxious mother cow, recalling to her side 
a vagrant calf; and once or twice the 
sharp yelp of a coyote. 

Perhaps it was his thoughts, perhaps 
his environment, familiar though it was, 
which rendered Reuben abnormally sen- 
sitive and nervous ; so much so, indeed, 
that as he drew near the «‘Rest’’ he felt 
inclined to turn back—an impulse which 
he instantly rejected with much self-scorn. 
He was actually becoming timid! Once, 
as he rode through the shadow of a soli- 
tary cactus, he thought he perceived the 
figure of a man lurking there in ambush; 
and with marvellous dexterity he had 
drawn and cocked his pistol, to anticipate 
the challenge of «‘ Hands up!"’ which he 
momentarily expected. But no one spoke 
to him ; and, ashamed of his own weak- 
ness, he struck his spurs viciously into 
the flanks of the surprised Concho and 
dashed forward swiftly. 

Thus he rode on, the Big Dipper ever 
dim before him, until at last there came a 
break in the dark line of the horizon ; he 
saw the gleam of moonlight on white- 
washed walls; he heard the barking of 
many dogs, the voice of a peon cursing 
them in Spanish, and he knew he had 
reached the «‘Rest.’’ The road at first 
led steeply down to the bed of a dry ar- 
royo, then up as steeply on the other side 
to the level beyond ; then past the corral, 
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the garden, the orchard, and at last, sa- 
luted by a yelping chorus, Reuben drew 
up before the door of the house and dis- 
mounted. His first care was to hitch his 
horse ; his next was to unbuckle the car- 
tridge belt which supported his Colt re- 
volver (45 cal.), and hang it over the 


saddlehorn. The etiquette of dress is 
very rigid in New Mexico, and no gen- 
tleman would for a moment think of mak- 
ing a fashionable call with a six-shooter— 
in sight. Certainly not when about to 
make a proposal of marriage, it being per- 
fectly understood, in that happy country, 
that when a man offers his hand and 
heart, his gun goes with them. 

Reuben saw that he was expected, for 
the door had been promptly opened by 
the peon Diego, who beckoned him to 
follow, and leading the way through 
several dark and narrow passages, at 
length ushered him into the parlor of 
the house. This was a low-ceiled room, 
about twelve feet square, with a small 
adobe fireplace in one corner and upon 
the whitewashed walls were hung several 
colored prints of Catholic saints, whose 
fearfully distorted faces depicted such an- 
guish as made the spectator regret that 
the use of anzesthetics had not been ear- 
lier discovered. In worldly contrast with 
these decorations were several gorgeous 
railroad maps, heavily crossed with broad 
red lines, below which were set forth, in 
remarkably stout lettering, the extraordi- 
nary advantages to be gained by travel- 
ling on the above routes, which would 
positively take you from anywhere to no- 
where and return, for considerably less 
than it would cost you to stay at home, 
besides throwing in for nothing an un- 
limited quantity of the finest scenery and 
climate in the world—or money refunded. 

As Reuben entered the room his eyes 
were dazzled for a moment by the light 
from the kerosene lamp on the table; 
and therefore he did not perceive the 
Dofia Josefa until she spoke to him in 
her pretty broken English, a language 
which she spoke with charming fluency 
—and inaccuracy. 

‘‘ Buenas tardes—gooder efenin, Sefior 
Stron’,’’ she said, but without rising. 
‘How jou do, ey? So kin’ you haf 
com-a tome. Yez-zir. So verr’ kin’ !”’ 

She was seated in the darkest corner of 
the room, and dressed in a most bewitch- 
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‘SHE EXTENDED HER HAND, WHICH STRONG GALLANTLY KISSED.’ 


ing costume of soft white material, against 
which her swarthy face and hands stood 
out in strong relief. Before her eyes, as 
if to shield them from the light, she held 
a small fan, upon which was depicted, in 
the highest style of Japanese art, a re- 
markably beautiful young woman, grace- 
fully kneeling upon a tiny blue island 
located in the centre of a bright green 
sea, and making very oblique eyes at a di- 
minutive person, presumably of the oppo- 
site sex, who was complacently sitting on 
the top of a smoking volcano half an inch 
to the left, and industriously fanning him- 
self with a piece of six-inch plank, ap- 
parently in total ignorance of his danger. 

On perceiving the Dofia Josefa behind 
the fan Reuben bowed profoundly, and 
with a manner that was far from natural 
remarked jauntily : 

‘«Wayna tarday, sefiorita. 
are quite well?’”’ 

Josefa laughed musically. «Si. Iam-a 
jus’ bool-ee. Com-a—by me—close,’’ she 
said, and extended her hand, which Strong 
gallantly kissed. His boldness frightened 
him for a moment, but he quickly re- 
covered his self-possession on hearing a 
muttered Spanish oath close behind him. 
He turned quickly and saw Placido Chico 


I trust you 





standing in the doorway. There was a 
black scowl of jealousy and hate on the 
young man’s face that might have made 
some men nervous, but which rather 
amused Strong, who took instant meas- 
ures to aggravate it. 

‘Ah, how-de-do, Placidy?’’ he said, 
drawling his words insolently, without 
looking around. ‘Been a good little 
boy today, I wonder ?”’ 

To this question Placido made no an- 
swer, but silently placed himself before 
the fireplace as if he intended to remain 
there. Manifestly his presence was both 
unexpected and annoying to Josefa, and 
at once she sought to drive him from the 
room. Woman-like, her way of doing this 
was to increase the Mexican’s jealousy ; 
and with this intention she renewed her 
greeting to Reuben with so much warmth, 
bursting forth into such a torrent of be- 
witching broken English as turned the 
little heart of Placido first green and then 
black, and set him to planning the mur- 
der of his rival. 

‘« Pleez com-a by me close here, sefior,’’ 
said Josefa to Reuben, with a pretty little 
pout, as if embarrassed at her own bold- 
ness in making such a request. Reuben 
instantly seated himself in the chair at 
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her side and pretended not to hear the 
muttered ««Caramba!"’ of Placido. 

«« Jou stay-a frwom me lon’ time, sefior,”’ 
said Josefa reproachfully. «Ay! yez-zir, 
verra lon’ time frwom me jou stay-a way. 
No? Eeteesnodkin’. Aya! bot I know 
—jou forgetta me—me, poo’ lill Josefa. 
Bot I know—jou do nod caya fo’ me no 
mow-a now.”’ 

She said this in such a plaintive, mourn- 
ful way, and accompanied it with sucha 
reproachful glance from her great bovine 
eyes, that Reuben felt his heart pounding 
furiously within his breast. This really 
began to look like business, he told him- 
self, though just at that. moment, when 
it seemed absolutely necessary for him to 
say something, he couldn’t think of a 
word. He was actually «‘ buttoned up in 
a ten-foot corral,’’ as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it to Henry Talcott, a.s. Josefa 
watched him smilingly over her fan, un- 
derstanding his confusion and enjoying 
it. 

‘«“Vhy don’ jou speak som’, Sefior 
Stron’?’’ she said. «Bot I know-a. 
Jou so shame for jou-sef nossin to say 
hav-ajou. Thad so?”’ 

««Oh, I’ve got plenty to say, sefiorita,”’ 
said Reuben, finding his voice at last; 
«but I don’t know how to say it. An’ 
besides, how do I know the way you'll 
take it?’’ 

‘« How I tak’ eet? WVhad jou mean so? 
Aya! jou are so fon-ee, jou Americanos, 
how jou talk-a Angleesh ! I nev-a und’- 
stan’ sometime, jou talk-a so verr bad. 
Bot say, vhad jou goin’ speak now, jou 
tell-a me?’’ 

Thus encouraged Reuben braced him- 
self to say something appropriate, when 
he was suddenly interrupted. From a 
distant part of the house there came to 
their ears the shrill sounds of Don Anto- 
nio’s voice, screaming Spanish very rap- 
idly and drunkenly ; then other voices, 
interrupting, followed by curses, the bang- 
ing of furniture and the crash of broken 
glass. It was evident that the Don and 
his guests were quarrelling over their 
cards and cups. Josefa sank back into her 
chair in real alarm, and pressed her hands 
to her ears as if to shut out the sounds. 

‘‘Madre de Didés!’’ she cried. «‘Zey 
fight-a! Eet ees ze pulque! Stopper eet 
—queek ! Ohé! pleez, queek! Véte!”’ 
Reuben instantly sprang to his feet, 
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alert and eager. Here at least was some- 
thing in his line. Give him a chance to 
act and he could keep up with the best ; 
it was only when you came to talking that 
he wasn’t in it. 

‘*Now don’t you worry, sefiorita,’’ he 
said reassuringly, as he strode towards 
the door. ‘I'll settle the row in great 
shape. Put the old boys to bed—that’s 
all they require.’’ 

‘No, no, no! nod jou, sefior,’’ cried 
Josefa, starting up and laying her hand on 
his arm. ‘Virgen santisima! jou mus’ 
nod-a go—jou mak-a worss. Tha liker 
nod Americanos. PlAcido mio,’’ she add- 
ed, turning to the Mexican and speaking 
rapidly in Spanish, ‘‘ go thou to them at 
once. Itis thy father and mine. Véte! 
They will do each other hurt. For my 
sake, go, Placido.”’ 

While she was speaking the noises in- 
creased to a tumult, yet Placido showed 
no anxiety, and in response to Josefa’s 
appeal moved very leisurely towards the 
door. 

«Si! I go,’’ he said, as he placed his 
hand on the latch. « But there is more 
danger for thee here than for those old im- 
poterits yon. Over their drink they ever 
thus quarrel. In one second more they 
will embrace and weep like two old women. 
But I go.”’ 

Saying which he left the room, and soon 
thereafter the noises ceased. But Placido 
did not return, and Reuben and Josefa 
were at last alone, for the duenna, Sefiora 
Vallejo, in a dark corner, was enjoying 
the peaceful slumbers of a recently ab- 
solved sinner, and sodid not count. Reu- 
ben perceived that the crisis of his life had 
come. Within the next ten minutes his 
fate would be decided. Josefa was about 
todeclare herself. It was going to be very 
awkward for her, he perfectly understood ; 
and so it was only right that he should 
give her a lead. The question was, how 
was this to be done? At that moment he 
was prepared to swear that he'd infinitely 
rather be mounted on a broken-kneed 
pony, in front of a stampeding herd at 
midnight, than seated in the chair he now 
occupied by the side of the Dojia Josefa. 
But he had gone too far to weaken now; 
and so witha mighty effort he pulled him- 
self together and trusting to inspiration 
for what he should say, plunged blindly 
ahead. 


’ 
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«Well, I got your note by Diego all 
right, sefiorita,’’ he said as an introduc- 
tion. ‘An’ here lam as per bill of lading 
inclosed,’’ he added, in a futile effort to be 
facetious. 

‘‘Jou are so kin’ !’’ said Josefa, blush- 
ing alittle. ‘I haf don’ won verr bad-a 
thin’ thad I write jou so, bot Iam een— 
een—how jou say eet ?—een won verr bad-a 
feex. Si! Ay! so bad-a feex am I, I 
think-a may jou help, I doan’ know. Ey?’’ 

Her voice trembled as she spoke and she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, but 
whether it was to wipe away real tears or 
only to hide her confusion Reuben could 
not tell. One thing was clear, however— 
Josefa was in some sort of trouble; she 
had appealed to him for assistance, and so 
he proposed to stand by her till—well, till 
hell broke loose. Oreven after that event 
if it should become necessary. All the 
same, though, perhaps things weren’t go- 
ing his way matrimonially !_ Oh, no, cer- 
tainly not! Not atall! Why, the whole 
thing was as good as settled now! Josefa 
would never have asked for his aid and 
counsel if she didn’t consider it was «a 
go’’ between them. And how delicately 
she had managed the affair! It was sim- 
ply beautiful. These thoughts came to 
Reuben’s mind with such force that he 
felt impelled to slip his arm about her 
waist, but his courage failing him at the 
last moment, he effected a compromise by 
slapping his knee resoundingly and assur- 
ing her that she had made no mistake in 
sending for him. For if there was any 
man in the world who had a right to help 
her, why, he was that man. And moreover 
—he said it in the most modest spirit—if 
there was any man in the world who could 
help her, again he was that man. There 
was plenty of « biff’”’ about him. There- 
fore 

‘‘Jou are so kin’, sefior,’’ interrupted 
Josefa, her eyes still downcast. «Bot still 
I doan’ know how I sall speak.’’ She 
paused an instant as if to arrange her 
thoughts, and then with an effort began 








her story. ‘See thou! Eet ees thees-a 
way. Jou know th’ lill Placido? Bueno! 
Now ’e ees won verr bad boy-ee. I don’ 


lik-a—no, I hat-a heem. Bot see now! 
Mio padre—me fader—'e say I sall—sall 
mar-ree Placido, bot I say I sall di-ee 
befo’ that com’.’’ 

She paused for an instant in apparent 
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confusion at her own vehemence, and 
Reuben sought to reassure her by saying 
that of course he understood perfectly. 
In fact, there wasn’t a man on the range 
who didn’t know that Placidy hadn’t as 
much sense as a locoed pony. 

‘Si! Eet ees so thad I tell-a me fader, 
bot no use ees eet. We haf quar’l verr 
bad, an’ today he strook me, so, an’ then 
he say I sall mar-ree Placido befo’ won 
week or I sall—how jou say ?—si! I sall 
star-rve.”’ 

And then she rolled her lovely, tearful 
eyes upwards in such a piteous way that 
all the chivalry in Reuben’s nature was 
aroused to the defence of this helpless 
maiden ; and he sprang to his feet, vow- 
ing that this was the particular chance 
he had been waiting for all his life. If 
Antonio Rosas thought that he could—— 

‘«No, no, no, seet down, sefior, eef jou 
pleez,’’ interrupted Josefa, laying her 
hand upon his arm and gently forcing 
him back into his seat. ‘Jou waiter. 
Then I sall tell-a jou morr. He mean— 
eef I mar-ree not Placido, then he—he 
outcaster me—jou und’stan’ thad?”’ 

Reuben murmured that he rather 
thought he did understand—mostly. 

‘An’ so, Sefior, I tell-a you these so jou 
cana help so mooch. I sall tell-a jou the 
way, no zir?"’ 

Strong begged her to do so at once. 
Josefa smiled at his earnestness. 

‘««No, no, no, eet ees not-a so bad as 
thad, sefior. Behold! Eef jou can—how 
jou say ?—si! eef jou can-a frighter lill 
Placido so he not com-a back for verr lon’ 
time—that would do verr nieace. Yez, 
sis.” 

‘‘I see what you mean, sefiorita, an’ it 
ain’t sucha bad scheme. Your i-dea is to 
drive Placidy off the range for a time so 
we shell have a chance to straighten out 
our own affairs comfortably. Ain’t it?”’ 

‘««Si, si! in verity, jou aresorigh’. Bot 
I would lik-a jou not hurt-a heem verr 
mooch, bot jou can—how jou say ?—scare 
heem to deat’. That would-a do verr 
nieace-lee.’’ 

Reuben cheerfully promised to frighten 
Placido to death whenever he could find 
him ; and then he asked Josefa. for her 
further commands. «Ay! bot that ees 
the all,’ she said. Was there nothing 
else he could do for her? She thanked 
him, but she could think of nothing more 
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at that moment. Absolutely nothing, 
sefiorita? In verity, quite nothing, sefior. 

Then Reuben was troubled. He was 
not to be saved the embarrassment of a 
proposal after all. Too bad! Well, there 
was nothing left for him to do but take 
the bull by the horns—take the cow by 
the tail was actually the way the thought 
came to his mind, that being the local 
form of the idiotism—and learn his fate 
at once. With a cautious glance at the 
Sefiora Vallejo, who still slept as soundly 
as a family Bible in her corner, Reuben 
painfully began his declaration. 

‘‘ Dofia Joseffy,’’ he said earnestly, «I 
understand just how you feel about Pla- 
cidy—so do I, myself; an’ I’ll not only 
take great pleasure in frightening him to 
death at your request, but I’ll bury him 
also if you'll say when. But if I may 
venture a suggestion, I think I know a 
surer way ofsettlin’ this matter.”’ 

He paused a moment and Josefa whis- 
pered an interrogatory ‘ Yez, zir?’’ 

‘«‘Well, somethin’ about like this, if 
you'll excuse me. I’m a single man my- 
self with 500 cows—’tain’t much, I know, 
but 500 gits to be 5000 some day if you 
let ’em alone—an’ so I'd take it very 
friendly in you, sefiorita, very friendly 
indeed, if you’d—you’d—sort o’ marry 
me, d’ye see?”’ 

Before Reuben had finished the cold 
perspiration was starting out all over 
him ; he trembled with the extraordinary 
exertion he was making, but he did not 
this time lose his presence of mind ; and 
with a lively appreciation of what the 
occasion demanded he made a wild plunge 
to seize her hand. But Josefa easily 
avoided his misdirected grab, and rose to 
her feet in dismay. She had not suspect- 
ed that such a complication as this could 
possibly arise. It was most unfortunate. 
Her plan had been to pose one suitor 
against the other, and in this way createa 
delay which would enable her to execute 
her own secret project. The idea of actu- 
ally accepting him, or even of allowing 
him to propose to her, had never entered 
her thoughts. She had certainly intended 
to dally with him; to use him for stra- 
tegical purposes, as it were, but that was 
all. And yet, if now she were to refuse 
him, to cast him aside, he might decline 
to give her the aid he had just promised ; 
and even become her enemy. Her only 
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course was to temporize; give Strong a 
non-committal answer, and so retain him 
in her service a little longer. Therefore 
she promptly assumed a pretty air of em- 
barrassment at his blunt confession, and 
picked nervously at the ragged edge of 
her fan. 

‘‘Vhad jou say, Sefior Stron’?’’ she 
asked timidly. ‘Jou lov-a me? Aya! 
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‘HALT! HANDS UP!” 


jou amuse. I doan’ believer you. No, 
zir, I doan’.’’ 

And then, with admirably simulated 
confusion she put her hands to her face, 
taking care, however, to spread her fingers 
so she could watch her lover. 

‘« But—but I swear it’s so, you know,”’ 
said Strong insistently. 

«Té! té! té! Jou mak-a me won lill fool, 
no? I think-a yez. I do,”’ said Josefa, 
laughing lightly. ‘Jou verr fin’ man, 
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bot jou mak-a fon at me now. Eet ees 
not righ’.’’ 

«But I ain’t doin’ it, I swear I ain’t,”’ 
said Strong earnestly. ‘‘I simply couldn’t 
doit. Don’t I love you? What I want to 
know is—do you leve me?”’ 

«« Ay Didés ! jou are so verr queek. How 
can I say eef I lover you? Jou mus’ gif 
to me som’ tim’ to think, for I doan’ know 
eef I lover you now at all. Pe’haps. I 
doan’ know. Sometim’ jou com-a back 
—I say then if yez.’’ 

‘¢ When will you tell me?’”’ 

««Oh, oh, I doan’ know—majiana !”’ 

‘‘Mafiana! That means never.’’ 

«“Poum! jou are to pleez verr har’. 
Een won week den. Adiés, sefior. Doan’ 
forget-a—een won week."’ 

She frankly extended her hand to Reu- 
ben, who impulsively carried it to his lips. 
‘‘Forget, Josefa! I swear that as long as 
I live I will love——”’ 

«« Car-r-amba !”’ 

Thus was he a second time interrupted 
by Placido, who now stood in the door- 
way, his handsome, weak face dark with 
anger. But Reuben was never yet at a 
loss for a word—to a man; and so ac- 
costed the Mexican promptly. 

«« Hullo, Placidy !’’ he said, surveying 
him insolently for a moment and then 
turning his back on him. «Did you put 
the old boys to bed, eh? Good! Naughty 
old boys to get full like that, ain’t they ? 
Well, I think that’s all we shall want of 
youtonight. Runalong now. You needn't 
sit up for us.”’ 

«A curse upon your carrion body !”’ 
hissed Placido. «Jou haf insult me now, 
an’ for thees jou shall pay, sefior.’’ 

‘‘“Eh? pay! Why, of course,’ said 
Reuben cordially. ‘Most any time’ll 
suit me. Office hours nine to quarter 
past every other Friday in the month 
but two knock three times be careful of 
the third step sorry I have no card but 
you can remember don’t forget now will 
you?” 

All this was spoken in a perfectly even 
tone, without a pause, even to take breath, 
and it produced upon the Mexican exactly 
the effect Strong had intended, namely, 
almost speechless rage. 

‘« Jou are too smar’—too dam smar’, jou 
are!’’ gasped Placido. «I sall haf-a jou 
blood. I killer jou some dav.” 

‘‘Mafiana?’’ sneered Reuben, whose 
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contempt for the other’s powers was moun- 
tainous. 

At this Placido could contain himself 
no longer, but rushed from the room with 
a Spanish curse, and a little later Strong 
heard him dash down the road on his 
horse. Then he turned to speak to Josefa. 

‘« That's the trouble with a Mexican,”’ 
he said, more in sorrow than in anger. 
‘‘He lacks humor. What!”’ 

This ‘exclamation of surprise was occa- 
sioned by his discovering that he and the 
slumbering Sefiora Vallejo were now the 
only occupants of the room. During his 
brief argument with Placido Josefa had 
stolen away unobserved. Still, that was 
all right ; he’d stayed long enough him- 
self; it must be most eleven o’clock, he 
thought ; time he was getting back to the 
Bar Z. As he strode through the narrow 
hall to the door he was stopped by Diego, 
who handed him a piece of paper folded 
very small. Reuben slipped it into his 
pocxet ; then, after tightening the cinches 
of his saddle and buckling on his pistol 
belt, he mounted and rode away, replying 
to the civil «« Buenas noches, sefior,’’ of the 
peon with « All right, Diego, all right !’’ 
As he rattled past the corner of the rancho 
he heard a musical voice call to him : 
‘« Adiés, caballero !’’ to which he shouted 
back a lusty good-night in his harsher 
Anglo-Saxon. By the flame of the match 
with which he presently lighted his ciga- 
rette he read on the paper which Diego 
had given him these words: ‘In one 
week. Remember !’’ 


IIT. 


‘« Women,’’ thought Reuben, as he gal- 
loped along in the moonlight towards the 
Bar Z ranch, ‘‘ are mighty like cows in 
some ways. You've got to git your brand 
on ‘em before you’re sure of ’em; an’ 
you’ve got to ketch ’em before you kin 
git your brand on ’em. An’ even after 
that it ain’t a dead sure thing.”’ 

From which it is fair to infer that Reu- 
ben had still some secret doubts as to the 
ultimate results of his suit. Of a musical 
temperament and possessing a good voice, 
he nearly always, while riding, sang soft- 
ly to himself some of the songs popular 
on the range, but tonight he could not 
hum a note. There was too much on his 
mind. 


Hark ! what was that? He pulled 
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up Concho and listened. At first he fan- 
cied it was a galloping horse, but as he 
did not hear the sound again he concluded 
that for once his ears had deceived him ; 
and so he rode on, mentally reviewing 
the situation. The first thing necessary 
for him to accomplish, he told himself, 
was to get little Placido Chico out of the 
way. The question was, how to do this ? 
He didn’t want to kill the boy; that 
seemed almost too harsh a proceeding. 
It was true Josefa had said he was to be 
‘ frightened to death,’’ but he was afraid 
that could not be taken literally. If she 
had only been a little more definite ! 
That’s the trouble with women—they are 
never definite enough. How would it do 
to challenge Placido to a duel? He was 
undoubtedly a coward, and would most 
likely run away. By Jove! the idea 
wasn’t so bad. 

‘Halt! Hands up!” 

Thus was he startled from his reverie. 
What? Did he hear correctly ? 

«Halt! Hands up!’’ 

Yes, it was a genuinechallenge. Some 
fool was actually trying to hold him up. 
With a motion too swift for the eye to fol- 
low Reuben slipped his hand back to his 
right hip, where his revolver hung, and 
an instant later two mounted men sat 
face to face and pistol to pistol in the 
moonlight, each with murder in his heart. 
It was supremely reckless of Strong to 
draw his weapon after being challenged. 
By all the laws of single combat he could 
only expect to be shot in his saddle ; but 
he took a chance of being slightly 
wounded or even missed in the uncertain 
light. Besides, he had recognized the 
voice of his challenger as that of Placido 
Chico, and his contempt for him was so 
profound that he would fearlessly have 
accepted any odds. 

««T reckon you've mistook me for some 
one else, ain’t you, Placidy?’’ said Reu- 
ben coolly. «My name is Strong—Reu- 
ben Esquire, Bar Z ranch—an' no dam 
tenderfoot to be held up this way.”’ 

«Si! I know-a jou name well,’’ said 
Placido; ‘bot you won’ wan’ eet for 
moach lon’ time now. No, zir. Jou haf-a 
insulter me—I killer jou for that."’ 

‘« Kill me ?’’ said Reuben in well-simu- 
lated surprise. ‘Oh, no, that ain’t ac- 
cordin’ to th’ best authorities. When 
you've been hit on one cheek you should 
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Then sud- 
denly changing his manner he added 
fiercely : ‘‘ Look here, you little whelp, 
what d’ye think I'll be doin’ all th’ 


turn to them the other also.”’ 


time you’re killin’ me? Prayin’, f’r in- 
stance ?’’ . 

«« Whad jou doin’ ?’’ said Placido scorn- 
fully. ‘Dead, jou be. Didn’ I say?”’ 

The coolness with which Placido main- 
tained his position in front of an armed 
opponent would ordinarily have excited 
in Reuben suspicions of foul play, but to- 
night this never occurred to him. 

‘‘Muy bien! Placidy, you're drunk,”’ 
he said good-naturedly. <‘‘Run along 
home now, an’ I'll postpone th’ lickin’ 
I’m goin’ to give you till next time.”’ 
Placido merely shook his head and 
laughed unpleasantly. ‘What! you 
won’t? Then you don’t know when 
you're well off. I’ve got a gun here 
which I kin shoot, man-fashion, without 
shuttin’ my eyes, an’ I’ll be turnin’ it 
loose in another minute. Last call, now. 
Go!” 

But still Placido held his ground. 
‘«« Shoot-a-be-dam ! jou haf no gun,’’ he 
said with a sneer. ‘‘ Eet ees no good. 
Whad time jou talker Josefa I tak’ oud all 
de bul-lets. Ha!ha! Jounot killanysin 
now. Shoot-a-be-dam !”’ 

For the first time in a great many years 
Reuben was startled. It had not before 
occurred to him that his pistol might 
have been tampered with; and he had 
been amusing himself with Placido, in ab- 
solute confidence of the accuracy of his aim 
and the integrity of his weapon ; whereas, 
in fact, he was perfectly helpless and in 
the power of a man who would show him 
no mercy. He believed that his hour had 
come; the Mexican had waylaid him 
craftily and there was no hope of escape. 
Yet though he was looking death in the 
face he did not weaken in the least ; if 
nothing turned up to save him, why, he’d 
see if he couldn’t do a little turning up 
on his own account. Anyhow, he wasn’t 
dead yet, which was certainly a favorable 
sign, as far as it went. Therefore his 
present cue was to delay events. 

‘«Oh, so there ain’t no charges in my 
gun, eh?" he said, laughing carelessly. 
‘‘Muy bien! mebbe you’re right. I never 
give th’ lie toa man who calls himself a 
gen’leman, Mexikin or white. Only there 
was just six cute little reg’lation number 
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45 ca’tridges in her less’n five minutes 
ago.’’ 

‘* Jou lie!’’ cried Placido hotly. «I tak- 
er all oud by myse’f. Jou cannot shoot-a, 
bod I can. Don’ jou wan’ pray now? 
No! Then look oud! One—two——’’ 

He levelled his pistol as if to fire. Each 
breath that Strong drew he believed 
would be his last; but still he went on 
talking as calmly as if he werediscussing 
the weather. 

«« No, wrong again,’’ he answered cheer- 
fully. «:’Cause when I put the belt on 
just now I observed the weapon felt light, 
an’ when I come to look her over I got 
onto your scheme. An’ you don’t need to 
have me tell you how easy it is to load 
up a six-shooter, provided you know how 
—though more especially when.’”’ He 
laughed lightly at his little jest, and soft- 
ly repeated «‘though more especially 
when ’’ several times, as if to emphasize 
his humor and give him a chance to 
enjoy it himself. But Placido merely 
scowled ; the point was evidently too 
subtle for him. 

«« Aya! sojou haf feex jou gon !’’ he said 
with a sneer. ‘‘Vhy did you nod teller 
me so be-fo’? Vhere jou get-a bul-lets, eh ? 
Frwom de groun’, no?”’ 

‘‘Where? Out of my belt, of course,’’ 
said Reuben, unguardedly. 

‘So? Den jou mus’ be grea’ man or 
grea’ lie—si! dam lie. Behold, then ! 
I haf chang’-a all-a de bul-lets een thad 
belt so thay nod won ride fitt now. Ha! 
ha! Now shoot-a-be-dam. I led jou.’’ 

During this scene Strong had been 
stealthily urging his horse, inch by inch, 
towards the Mexican; but doing it so 
gradually and skilfully that the other did 
not perceive the movement. To divert 
Placido’s attention from this action he had 
purposely excited him by his taunts and 
sneers, although he knew perfectly well 
that his own weapon was useless, and that 
his only chance for life was in overcoming 
the other by cunning. It was certainly a 
daring thing thus to ride straight at 
the muzzle of a loaded pistol in the hands 
of a man furious with drink and hate; 
but in the very boldness of the action lay 
its safetv. Fortunately for Reuben’s plan, 
the shadow of a pijion partly concealed 
his change of position and he was thus 
enabled to approach very near his enemy 
without being detected. 


‘«Come, now, Placidy, can’t we arrange 
this matter in some way ?’’ he asked, as 
he reined Concho within two yards of the 
other's pistol. 

‘«T led jou pray—thad all,’’ said Placido 
shortly. ‘‘ Won minnut.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Reuben, with a sigh of 
resignation, ‘if that is all, sure enough, 
I s’pose I’d better. Oh, my God! what's 
that ?’’ he added suddenly, rising in his 
stirrups and pointing forward in great 
agitation. Placido was taken off his 
guard and turned his ‘head an instant to 
look in the direction Strong was pointing. 
Curiosity was his ruin. With a swift, 
powerful movement of his right arm Reu- 
ben threw his heavy pistol at the Mexican. 
It struck him just above the wrist, knock- 
ing the revolver from his grasp and dis- 
charging it harmlessly. Then, before the 
demoralized Chico could recover from the 
shock, Reuben threw a reata around his 
neck, and with a dexterity acquired by 
long practice tied his arms so that he was 
absolutely helpless. After which Strong 
leisurely dismounted and possessed him- 
self of the other’s weapon. 

«« There, Placidy, I told you it wa’n’t 
such a hard job—reloadin’ a Colt, know- 
in’ how and when,”’ said Reuben, deftly 
twirling the cylinder and listening witha 
happy smile to the musical click of the 
lock. «:An’ there's more’n one way todo 
it, don’t you see ?’’ 

To which civil remark the other merely 
groaned in rage and pain. 

««T wonder now what I'd better do with 
him,’’ mused Reuben aloud. « Of course, 
after what has happened I’ve a perfect 
right to kill him, but I’m afraid I prom- 
ised Joseffy I wouldn’t do that—not yet.’’ 

Here Reuben rolled and lighted a ciga- 
rette, and throwing one leg over the pom- 
mel, sat his horse side-saddle fashion, in an 
attitude of meditation, softly humming to 
himself how’ Twas thus alone, far, far from 
home, poor wandering Willie di-ed ; which 
lines he repeated over and over again be- 
cause he noticed they had a very depress- 
ing effect on Placido, who was very soon 
bathed in tears. 

‘« Now, then, Placidy,’’ said Strong at 
length, disgusted by this exhibition of 
weakness, ‘I’m goin’ to let you pull your 
freight this once, just because I promised 
Joseffy I wouldn’t kill you—that is, not 
yet. Of course it’s got to come some day, 
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though. But if you ever try this trick 
again, I'll pump you as full of lead as— 
as blazes.”’ 

Reuben instantly realized that the cli- 
max of his threat was weak, very weak ; 
and he hurried on to divert attention from 
his faulty rhetoric. 

‘‘What I’m goin’ to do is to tell the 
boys on th’ range here-a-ways how many 
kinds of a dam fool you’ve been tonight. 
I’m sure they’ll all try an’ make it pleas- 
ant for you when they know. And lis- 
ten! Don’t forget if you should feel, any 
time, that I haven’t treated you perfectly 
white, you’re as welcome as a spring heif- 
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er to any kind of satisfaction you want. 
Sabe?"’ 

Placido muttered something through his 
teeth which Reuben understood to be an 
affirmative. ‘Very good, then. That's 
all. It's past your bedtime now. Bye- 
bye!’’ 

Saying which he laid his cue-t’ smartly 
across the flank of the Mexican’s pony, 
and the startled animal rushed away 
across the prairie, bearing on his back the 
tied and helpless Placido. Reuben gazed 
after them as long as they were visible in 
the moonlight ; then turned and rode rap- 
idly toward the Bar Z ranch. But now he 
was in a more cheerful frame of mind, and 
he expressed his joy by chanting a request 
to yon silver moon to roll on, and likewise 
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to point the traveller his way, while the 
nightingale’s song was in tune, for he 
meant evermore with his true love to 
stray, by thy soft, silver beams, gentle 
moon. 

Arriving at the ranch he unsaddled Con- 
cho, and then quietly made his way to 
bed. But Henry Talcott, A. B., who oc- 
cupied the room with him, was a light 
sleeper, and being awakened, turned and 
beheld Reuben seated on the edge of his 
bunk, with one spurred boot in his hand, 
gazing thoughtfully out through the open 
door into the moonlit space beyond, and 
softly singing to himself how he meant 

evermore with his true love to stray, 
by thy soft, silver beams, gentle 
moon. 

‘Referring to the loveliest of her 
sex—the lady of the Heavenly Rest, 
ofcourse?’’ asked Talcott, sitting up. 

Reuben dropped his boot with a 
bang. ‘‘ What’s that to you?’’ he 
said sharply. ‘‘ You'd better go to 
sleep.”’ 

‘‘Impossible, my boy, with that 
refrain in my head. Something has 
happenedtonight. Whatisit? Tell 
me the whole story.”’ 

As Reuben really did wish for a 
confidant and some advice concern- 
ing his future conduct, he readily 
consented to relate the story of his 
adventures. 

‘«T see,’’ said Talcott when the ac- 
count was finished. ‘* Your idea now 
is to get Placido entangled in a duel 
and so frighten him off the range ?’”’ 

‘« Exactly.” 

‘* But you had him in your power just 
now. Why didn’t you get him off your 
mind then ?’’ 

‘‘ Because I'd either got to kill him 
or let him go tonight ; an’ when I kill 
him I want fifty people lookin’ on, or th’ 
natives’ll be callin’ it murder, an’ so 
startin’ th’ vendetta. Now he’ll have to 
challenge me—I’ll accept—terms, six- 
shooters across a handkerchief—certain 
death, of course. He’ll weaken at that ; 
an’ so, before th’ time comes for th’ fight 
he’ll take a little pasear off th’ range, an’ 
wait for th’ trouble to blow over, which is 
exactly what I want.”’ 

‘‘ Suppose he declines to challenge you ? 
Then what ?”’ 

“T'll challenge him.”’ 
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«« Where’s your grievance ?”’ 

‘«T’ll say he lied to me.”’ 

‘When ?”’ 

‘« Tonight. He swore he was goin’ to 
kill. me, an’ then he didn’t do it after all.’’ 

Talcott langhed. <‘ That's hardly a 
grievance,’’ he said. « Still, «’tis enough ; 
twill serve.’ ”’ 

‘Bet your life it’ll serve. I'll give 
him three days to make up his mind, an’ 
if he don't respond to the call of honor by 
that time, why, I'll take his honor into my 
own hands. Sabe?’’ 

‘« Perfectly. But how about the casus 
belli ?’’ 

“Eh?” 

‘«« Well, the lady in the case, then?’’ 

‘‘ Meanin’ Joseffy, I persume?”’ 

‘«Of course. Do you believe that every- 
thing is definitely adjusted between you 
and the sefiorita ?’’ 

‘«« With a double cinch, my boy,’’ said 
Reuben cheerfully, throwing his spurred 
boot at the candle with dexterous aim. 
‘‘ Haven’t I been tellin’ you what she said 
tonight ?’’ 

«« But I don’t see the cinch in that.’’ 

‘Just think of it !’’ said Reuben, as if 
to himself. «‘ Here’s a feller who's got a 
college di-plomy, an’ yet he can’t see 
where th’ cinch comes in! I'm afraid a 
higher edercation don’t edercate for 
shucks.”’ 

Talcott laughed; he understood Reu- 
ben’s manner of speech, and enjoyed it. 
‘« Where was the old man while you were 
at the ‘ Rest’ tonight ?”’ 

‘¢Meanin’ th’ linear descendant of Mon- 
tezumy ?”’ 

‘“Yes—Antonio. What was he doing 
while you were making love to his daugh- 
ter?” 

‘‘He was in another room gatherin’ a 
royal Castilian jag.”’ 

‘« Successful ?’’ asked 
ing. 

‘©T should remark! Took six men to 
put him to bed. Now go to sleep.”’ 


Talcott, laugh- 


IV. 

The accounts of the midnight encounter 
between Strong and Placido Chico, which 
became current on the range within 
twenty-four hours after the event, were 
generally more ingenious than accurate. 
In relating the story now, with the ad- 
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vantage of an historical perspective, the 
writer is forced to admit that all the 
narratives, contradictory as they were in 
many Cetails, may be traced directly back 
to the Bar Z ranch. In one important 
particular, however, the rumors agreed— 
that is, the Mexican had made a fool of 
himself. 

The statement which prevailed to the 
southward related with plausible circum- 
stantiality how Placido, while endeavor- 
ing to shoot Strong from an ambush, had 
accidentally wounded himself; where- 
upon the American had dressed the in- 
juries of his would-be murderer, and then 
tenderly carried him to his father’s house. 
It must be admitted that this story was 
not received with favor, being freely 
criticised as unbusiness-like. « Playin’ 
th’ Good Samaritan is all very well—in 
books,’’ said Homer Vergilius Peet, the 
poet of San Miguel, «: but it won’t work in 
New Mexico. You don’t gen’rally tuck a 
rattlesnake into your pants pocket just 
because it’s cold, do you ?”’ 

Another account described how Placido 
had foolishly walked into a trap set for 
him by the Dofia Josefa, who absolutely 
loathed and detested him. It was under- 
stood that she had, at this time, chastised 
him unmercifully with her cuert’ while 
Strong stood conveniently near to see fair 
play and prevent Placido from using his 
gun. Like the first, this tale was not 
accepted literally, though popular, as 
showing up the native in a devilish bad 
light. 

But the story which obtained the widest 
credence (and, strangely enough, was near- 
est the truth) set forth with the utmost 
attention to detail that a quarrel having 
occurred between Strong and Placido at 
the Rosas ranch, Reuben, out of regard 
to Josefa’s feelings, had declined to fight 
at that time, and Placido had departed, 
vowing a bloody vengeance on his rival. 
With this object he had ambushed Strong 
as he was riding home, he being, as P1la- 
cido believed, quite unarmed. The story 
further related that when Reuben was 
challenged, and discovered who was hold- 
ing a gun on him, he had merely pointed 
his finger at his enemy, as if he too were 
properly fixed, whereupon the Mexican 
had dropped his own weapon and incon- 
tinently fled. That Reuben had pursued 
and roped him with his reata ; and tying 
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his hands and hobbling his feet under the 
horse’s belly, had turned the would-be 
assassin loose on the prairie, where he 
was discovered next morning by Don An- 
tonio and his daughter as they were 
riding over to Sant’ Agatha to mass. 

One by one these stories reached Placi- 
do, who was nursing his wrath and his 
lame arm at the hacienda of the «‘ Twelve 
Apostles ;’’ and they did not serve par- 
ticularly to soothe his perturbed soul. 
Neither did the interview which presently 
followed between himself and Josefa have 
a better effect. For the sefiorita with 
naive frankness repeated to him all the 
stories current, together with many in- 
genious little additions which she had 
herself invented for the occasion. In 
these she took particular pains to make 
Placido’s conduct appear, if possible, even 
more ridiculous and cowardly than it act- 
ually had been ; to abuse the Americano 
for a knave, and—incidentally—himself 
for a fool ; and she implored him now to 
assert his manhood and wipe out in blood 
the stain upon his honor—and hers—for 
were they not affianced, and could she 
marry aman disgraced? Thus beset, P14- 
cido became almost hysterical with rage 
and mortification. 

And as if this were not enough, Don 
Antonio must needs interview him, and 
grow maudlin over this new insult to his 
race and family. It was, he declared, the 
only thing lacking to drag his gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. He had nothing 
to live for now, and he only asked that he 
might be buried decently. All his dis- 
tinguished ancestors had been buried 
decently ; it was right that he, the last of 
his name, should also be buried decently. 
Therefore, his simple dying request was 
—give him a decent burial. 

The speech of the Don was a trifle 
thick, but whether that was due to his 
emotions or the aguardiente he had been 
imbibing cannot now be decided. Which- 
ever it was, he nevertheless contrived to 
make Placido understand that unless the 
escutcheons of the houses of Rosas and 
Chico were promptly cleaned of this ugly 
blot, never, never, should he marry Jo- 
sefa! Blood only could now atone for 
what had transpired ; and until the blood 
of this American miscreant, this—this— 
por Diés ! he had forgotten his detestable 
name— but at any rate, until his blood 
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was poured out upon the dry earth of San 
Miguel he considered his daughter re- 
leased from her pledge. 

Thus cornered, Placido gave his solemn 
promise, albeit most reluctantly, to chal- 
lenge Strong to mortal combat; where- 
upon Antonio blessed him tearfully, and 
rode back with Josefa to the ‘ Rest,”’ 
conscious that he had done well; while 
Placido spent the balance of the day wish- 
ing he were dead, and feeling tolerably 
sure that before long his wish would be 
gratified. 

The next evening, as the men at the 
Bar Z were idly lounging about the patio 
of the ranch, there rode up and dismount- 
ed one Sefior Guadalupe Peralta, pro- 
prietor of the largest pulqueria in Sant’ 
‘Agatha, and a man of importance among 
his countrymen. His errand was with 
Sefior Strong, he said; and when the 
two were closeted together he handed 
Reuben a written challenge from his 
friend, the Sefior Don Placido Chico y 
Chico. With an effdért Reuben concealed 
the pleasure which the receipt of this 
message gave him, and politely expressed 
his regrets that Sefior Chico felt that a 
duel was necessary. If any explanation 
would save bloodshed, why, he was most 
willing 

Sefior Peralta begged leave to interrupt 
his most amiable and highly cherished 
friend, but really, he felt it his duty to 
say at once that he had received particu- 
lar instructions from Don Antonio Rosas, 
and he believed he might almost add 
from Sefior Chico as well (Reuben ‘smiled 
grimly at this), that nothing but blood 
could right the hideous wrong recently 
done two noble families ; and therefore—— 

Pardon, but with all due respect to his 
most noble and gallant principal, Strong 
ventured to ask wherein he had wronged 
the Sefior Chico? He had merely 

Again Peralta interrupted, offering ten 
million apologies for his rudeness. Strong 
assured him that so many were quite un- 
necessary—one was plenty. 

Sanks—one apology, then. As he was 
about to be saying he, Guadalupe Peralta, 
was not empewered to discuss the rights 
and wrongs of the little affair. In verity, 
it had gone too far now to be settled ver- 
bally. He therefore humbly begged per- 
mission to proceed with arranging the 
details of the duel. 
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Strong willingly admitted the force of 
his gallant friend’s words, and said he 
believed, in the language of Lord Byron, 
the great English poet: «If ’twere done 
’t all, it better be done right off.’’ But 
perhaps the sefior was familiar with the 
quotation ? 

The sefior regretted that he was not 
familiar with English poetry, the more 
so now after having heard his cherished 
friend recite such a most charming mas- 
terpiece, for which kindness he could not 
sufficiently thank him. But 

Exactly what he was about to say him- 
self, Strong declared. But! Therefore, 
would the sefior kindly permit him to 
turn the message over in his mind for 
one second? 

In verity, yes, the sefior would be 
charmed, ravished, to oblige his dear 
friend. One second, did he say? One 
year! Two! A hundred! It mattered 
not the time. No, nothing whatever. 

Thereupon Strong bowed courteously, 
assumed an air of deep thought, crossed 
his legs, gazed affectionately at the spur 
on his left boot, and hummed softly to 
himself how John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
when Nature first began to try her canny 
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hand, John, her masterpiece was man, and 
you-— 

‘But really, sefior,’’ interrupted Pe- 
ralta impatiently, «‘I mus’ remind jou 
my time iss verr lill. I sall to my friend 
what re-ply ?”’ 

‘« You’re dead sure all the time he won’t 
accept an apology ?’’ asked Strong, with- 
out taking his eyes from his spur. 

“Si! si! por Diéds! It iss blood he 
say he mus’ ’ave, an’ it mek no diffunce 
how at all.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, how ve-ry sanguinary !”’ 
exclaimed Strong sweetly. ‘  Placidy is 
just a devil of a feller, ain’t he? Well, I 
s’pose I’ve got to accommodate him. As 
to the details of the duel, now, bein’ th’ 
challenged party myself, of course I name 
th’ terms. That goes, don’t it?’’ 

Peralta assented with a nod. 

‘« Very well, then, th’ terms are these: 
Sefior Chico, accompanied by you, his 
second, an’ one witness, will meet me, 
also with my second and one witness, 
in the monte room of th’ Mawverick inn 
at Santa Rosa, four days from now, at five 
o’clock—the same bein’ Tuesday evenin’. 
Sabe ?”’ 

Yes, Peralta understood quite perfectly. 
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But why then at Santa Rosa and not at 
Sant’ Agatha? because did not himself 
and many friends live at Sant’ Agatha, 
and would it not therefore—— 

‘«‘ That’s th’ very reason,’’ said Strong. 
‘We want neutral ground. An’ my re- 
membrances to Placidy, sefior, an’ just 
say to him that if he fails to keep this 
appointment I'll have him whipped out 
of San Miguel county at th’ tail of a 
muel. I don’t think of anythin’ else at 
present.’’ 

Peralta bristled fiercely. «*‘Sefior! You 
do not know my friend to speak thus.”’ 

‘‘Better’n you think. Anyhow I’ve 
named th’ terms, an’ there'll be no 
escape now.’’ And again he twirled the 
rowel of his spur and softly hummed how 
Ye amang them a’, John, sae trig frae top 
to toe, she proved to be nae journeywork, 
John Anderson my jo. 

Peralta interrupted him, protesting vig- 
orously against being left unenlightened 
as to the weapons, distance, and other 
important details. Strong replied that 
all those points would be discussed when 
they met at Santa Rosa. Peralta thought 
this was really a most extraordinary way 
of conducting a duel, and he seriously ob- 
jected—— 

‘‘Not at all, sefior, not at all,’’ said 
Strong. ‘You admit that I have the 
choice of weapons. Good! Well, how 
can I tell you what my choice is till I’ve 
made up my mind? D’ye see? That’s 
all there is about it. And now, sefior, 
will you do me the great honor of drink- 
in’ a stirrup cup in some genuine Ameri- 
can whiskey, just received ?’’ 

The sefior would and did. Not only 
that, but when asked his opinion of the 
whiskey—as whiskey—he found himself 
unable to make up his mind without 
having just another most infinitely lit- 
tle taste; because, really, you know, 
sefior, it is so—aya! truly, yes, it is 
nectar! But no, no, no! not another 
drop! Positively not, car’ amigo! 


Nevertheless, upon persuasion, the 


sefior consented to taste just one more, 


a most tiny little one, because his very 
cherished friend had asked him whether 
he thought the whiskey was made of the 
Kentucky or elsewhere, and in verity, 
how could he say without—oh ! just the 
most infinitely little suspicion at the very 
bottom of the glass? Stop, stop, sefior ! 
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Toomuch. Hum! hum! Muy bien! let 
it go. To waste it wereasin. May you 
live forever, mi—ic—amigo. Si! It is 
indeed strangely like the Grass—ic—Blue, 
and also it—ic—it is strangely not. Well, 
yes, then, since you urge it, perhaps say 
a quarter of a drop would—enough! 
enough! Por Didés! it is not a bath one 
is—ic—seeking. Hum! hum! Aya! 
but yes, he was right at the—ic—first. 
Genuine Kentucky Grass Blue of the— 
ic—best. An’ now he—ic—he mus’ real- 
ly be goen nome. 

After which Sejior Peralta staggered to 
a chair, and feebly dared anyone to tell 
him his name. Not without some diffi- 
culty was this emissary of war at length 
hoisted into his saddle by the amused 
cowboys, and started for Sant’ Agatha. 
Like all Mexicans, Peralta was far more 
secure on horseback than in a chair ; and 
the intelligent poriy was sure tocarry him 
straight home. 

In the brief interview which immedi- 
ately followed between Strong and Tal- 
cott the latter was informed that he had 
been selected to act as second and Scud 
Pepper as witness in the approaching 
duel. 

‘Why in the world didn’t you get 
rid of the little brat when you had the 
chance ?’’ asked Talcott impatiently. 

‘« Haven’t I told you once? If I'd’ve 
done him up then every Mexican would 
’ve swore it was murder, an’ be stickin’ 
a knife into my back in the dark. But 
with everyone on hand to see fair play, 
that’ll be different, an’ every decent 
man’ll be with me.”’ 

‘* But you may be hurt, or even——’ 

‘Hurt! Who, me? Go’long!”’ 


, 


¥. 

On the afternoon of the day appointed 
for the meeting (by a coincidence it was 
just a week after Josefa and Reuben had 
parted at the Heavenly Rest) the plaza 
of Santa Rosa was crowded with stran- 
gers, assembled from all parts of the range. 
The men composing the group near the 
little Iglesia de Nuestra Sefiora de la Con- 
cepcion (a title entirely too large for the 
building) had ridden fifty miles since 
sunset yesterday to see justice done their 
countryman. Lounging on the wide porch 
of the store of Manzanares & Baca, on the 
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opposite side of the square, were ten cow- 
punchers from Fort Sumner, sixty miles 
away. Representatives from the Bar Z, the 
I, J Bar, the Horseshoe V 3, the Half-cir- 
cle-diamond, indeed, from all the ranches 
within a day’s ride, were present ; and 
the plaza was thronged with dismounted 
horsemen, wearing stiff, broad-brimmed 
sombreros, high-heeled boots, enormous 
spurs, leather riding ‘‘chaps,’’ and gor- 
geously colored shirts and neckties; while 
about the waist of each was loosely buck- 
led the inevitable cartridge belt and re- 
volver. The men, all moving with the 
awkward, rolling gait of their class, 
strolled idly about the village, talking 
horse or cattle, laughing, wrestling or 
ogling the few women in sight. 

In even greater numbers were present 
the Mexican contingent, all dressed in the 


national costume in honor of the event ; 


and armed not only with six-shooters, but 
also with murderous, two-edged knives, 
hid in the folds of theirsashes. Conspicu- 
ous among his countrymen was Don An- 
tonio Rosas, who strutted about from one 
group to another, dignified yet voluble ; 
a condition mainly due to a combination 
of aguardiente and joy over the prospec- 
tive scourging of the American. 

A few minutes before five o'clock, 
Strong, accompanied by Talcott and Pep- 
per, rode into the plaza from the Bar Z. 
They were welcomed by the cheers of their 
friends, a compliment Reuben acknowl- 
edged with a smile and a wave of his 
sombrero. The three rode directly to the 
Maverick inn, which stands on the east- 
ern side of the plaza, and dismounting, as- 
cended the steps and went into the build- 
ing. They passed through the crowded 
barroom and entered the apartment in the 
rear, usually devoted to gambling, but 
now cleared and set apart as a council- 
chamber for the duellists. The room was 
long and low, without windows, except 
an orifice about two feet square near the 
ceiling, which served inadequately to ven- 
tilate it. Near the centre was an oblong 
table covered with dirty green cloth ; and 
over this hung a large kerosene lamp, the 
only source of light. 

Waiting for them, the Americans found 
Placido, Peralta, and Placido’s elder broth- 
er, Manuel, who was to act as his witness. 
Besides these three there was also a cer- 
tain Don Enrique Manzanares, who had 
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been previously agreed upon to act as 
‘‘ referee’’ in the coming duel—an entirely 
novel office, created by Reuben for this 
occasion only. 

At the entrance of the party Don En- 
rique rose and greeted them with a pro- 
found and ceremonious bow. He was a 
stalwart, gray-haired man of fifty, with 
an air of authority that accorded well 
with his handsome face and firm mouth, 
shaded by a heavy mustache. He was 
certainly the most influential man of his 
race in San Miguel, being a merchant as 
well as a miner and ranchman ; and was 
equally esteemed by both parties as an 
honorable man and a wealthy hidalgo. 

As soon as Peralta perceived Strong, he 
jumped forward to meet him, his hand 
extended in greeting. 

«« Hola, sefior ! Jou com-a by ze secon’. 
’Sta buen’! Tek cheer.’’ 

When all were seated he continued, 
assuming an air of bluster : «‘ Wedeman’ 
know now what terms of this du-el are? 
We haf proceed to this in mos’ strange 


way. Now we mek-achange. We fight- 
er—not taik.’’ 
‘«T see,’’ said Reuben calmly. « Well, 


if it’s a fight you're lookin’ for I guess you 
kin find it. I’ve got a little one in my 
pocket I kin let you rustle with if you're 
in a hurry.”’ 

Talcott, as the second, was the nominal 
negotiator of terms, but with his usual 
habit of taking charge of everything him- 
self, Strong, in utter defiance to the code 
and Talcott’s objections, proceeded to 
close the deal. 

‘« Listen to me now, sefiores,’’ he said, 
addressing all present. ‘Suppose we 
settle it like this: I an’ Placidy’ll set 
here at this table, him over there an’ I 
here. Then you'll fetch us a new pack of 
cards, an’ we'll play just five little hands 
of plain show-down poker, one draw 
apiece, an’ the one who—— ”’ 

‘« Bah ! bah ! bah !’’ interrupted Peralta 
angrily. ‘‘ This is childish. Avenge an 
insult mor-tal by game of cards ! Now is 
no time for the jest, sefior.”’ 

‘Tf you’ ll wait till I’ve done, perhaps you 
won't find it so particularly dam funny,”’ 
answered Reuben sweetly. ‘An’ I want 
it understood that I’m only makin’ this 
proposition to oblige Sefior Chico. I 
heard he was a little lame in his pistol 
arm—perhaps, Don Enrique, you haven’t 
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heard that our friend met with a triflin’ 
accident th’ other night.”’ 

Reuben asked this question in his most 
ingenuous manner, as if it were something 
that really caused him infinite sorrow ; 
but the intense gravity of his face relaxed 
a little at hearing Placido softly cursing 
in the corner where he sat. Peralta, how- 
ever, was intent on other things, and did 
not heed this digression. 

‘«« But well, sefior!’’ he exclaimed im- 


patiently. «‘Goon! goon! Soon it will 
be night.”’ 
‘To be sure. As I was sayin’, sup- 


posin’ your principal to be slightly lame 
from his—shall I say accident ?>—we're 
willin’, as a concession to fairness, to 
settle th’ dispute in th’ way I men- 
tion.” 

‘« Bot I cannot see! Cards? All leads 
to nossin! PlAcido shall win or he shall 
lose. Bueno! what then? It is merely 
a game of cards. His honor is still 
broken. We deman’ blood! Bot if jou 
are afrai’——’’ 

« Tut, tut! not so fast. There'll be 
blood enough. I haven’t mentioned th’ 
stakes, have I ?”’ 

‘In verity, no. What of them, then ?”’ 

Reuben pulled his heavy pistol from 
the scabbard at his hip, and laid it on the 
table with abang. ‘There! Whichever 
man wins three hands in five shall * 

‘‘Mother of God! Blow the other’s 
brains !’’ cried Peralta excitedly. ‘Nev- 
er! No, sefior, never! Not for one sec- 
ond !”’ 

At the same instant Placido, white 
with fear, jumped to his feet, and crossing 
himself, muttered tremulously : «‘ Virgen 
santisima ! ig 





Ora pro nobis ! 

«« Well, no-o, that is a lit-tle too brutal,’’ 
Reuben admitted. «‘‘ What I say is this: 
here's th’ gun on th’ table, so. Good! 
Well, then, after th’ game is done th’ 
winner shall hand it to the loser, so’’— 
he made a gesture as if to hand the 
weapon to Placido, who started back as 
if it were a rattlesnake—« an’ he shall be 
in honor bound to go into the next room, 
alone, an’ inside of five minutes by the 
watch—biff !—put a ball through his 
head—so! Sabe?”’ 

Again Placido crossed himself in super- 
stitious terror, muttering appeals to the 
Virgin. ‘I re-fuse!’’ he cried wildly. 
‘«T re-fuse in-tire-lee * It is against my 
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religion ! I should be forever lost! I re- 
fuse !’’ 

‘« Meanin’ that it’s suicide ? ” asked Reu- 
ben. «No, it ain’t that, because you don’t 
kill yourself by your own choice.’’ Reu- 
ben’s disagreeable way of addressing P14- 
cido (as if it were quite settled that he was 
to be the loser) sent an ante-mortem shud- 
der down his spine, and made him think 
of many unpleasant things. « Neither is 
it homicide, for you don’t kill another 
man. You can't hardly classify it. Not 
homicide, not even suicide, yet all the 
same, there you are—dead.’’ 

Reuben thoughtfully rubbed his finger 
over a speck of rust on the barrel of his 
revolver, and softly repeated, «+ yet all the 
same, there you are—dead,”’ in a tone that 
made Placido feel actually mouldy. 

‘«But I mus’ protes’ to this, Sefior 
Strong,’’ said Don Enrique, now speaking 
for the first time. ‘‘I decline to act on 
such terms. It iss not needful. It iss op- 
pose to the spirit ofthe duello. Again, it 
iss barbarous.”’ 

‘Exactly my opinion,’’ assented Reu- 
ben, still occupied with the rust. ‘Toa 
dot.’’ 


‘«Moreover, Sefior Chico informs me 
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that his arm iss once more quite, quite 
well ass efer. Jou need not fear of that.’’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’’ said Reuben. 
‘‘To be honest with you, I was hopin’— 
well, yes, I was sure all along—the scheme 
wouldn’t go. I didn’t like it myself. 
Here’s another i-dea. Placidy an’ I’ll set 
here, like we are now, say four feet apart, 
an’ jest pump away at each other with six- 
shooters across th’ table. That'll be per- 
fectly fair, bein’ certain death to both, un- 
less your gun misses fire, which of course 
is an act of Providence, an’ can’t be fig- 
ured on.”’ 

«No, no, no, no !’’ cried Placido, jump- 
ing up and down in an ecstasy of terror. 
‘Twill not! Never! No, Ire-fuse! By 
allthesaints! Ire-fuse one million times ! 
I will not fight so. I go home be-fo’.’’ 

«‘T allowed you might feel that-a-way,”’ 
said Reuben ironically. ‘‘I guess you’d 
like to settle this job with putty-blowers 
off hand at twenty yards.”’ 

But to this sarcasm Placido only an- 
swered incoherently: «‘I re-fuse! For- 
ever! It iss murder! I go home be-fo’.’’ 

«“Well,’”’ said Reuben impatiently, 
‘‘here are three more i-deas, an’ one of 
‘em has got to go. First, with reatas on 
horseback. Second, with six-shooters, on 
foot, distance say ten yards. Third, with 
knives, on foot, the fight to stop when 
either party says he’s had enough.”’ 

Placido drew Peralta and his brother 
aside, and they held a brief whispered 
consultation, Don Enrique remaining 
seated at the table, smoking a cigarette. 

‘If jou leaver all to us, sefior,’’ said 
Peralta at length, «it iss a combat with 
the reata, mounted, which we prefer.”’ 

‘««That’s natural for a Mexican. Now 
my choice is for a six-shooter, which is a 
white man’s weapon.’’ 

‘«T tell jou—leave all to be settle by lot, 
yez?’’ said Manzanares. ‘‘ That iss quite 
fair. One of these three—by lot.”’ 

Yes, on consideration, all admitted that 
Don Enrique’s proposition was entirely 
fair; and at once three papers were pre- 
pared, placed in a sombrero, and Don En- 
rique, being blindfolded, drew forth one 
ticket. In this way it was decided that 
the duel should be fought with knives. 

‘Knives go, of course,’’ said Reuben 
with a shrug. ‘Rather too gory for my 


private tastes, but still——’’ He finished 
the sentence with another shrug. 
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It being further agreed that the battle 
should take place immediately, on the top 
of a small mesa which overlooked the 
village a few hundred yards to the west, 
the entire assemblage instantly started 
for this point at top speed, racing, shout- 
ing, riding over one another with true 
frontier recklessness of life and limb ; and 
quickly ranged themselves in two groups, 
the Americans along the north, the Mexi- 
cans along the south edge of the plateau. 

Don Antonio lingered a moment behind 
the others, partly that he might escape 
the rude jostling and chaffing he knew he 
should be subjected to by the irreverent 
cowboys, and partly that he might quiet- 
ly replenish his empty pocket flask at the 
Maverick bar. For being unfortunately 
subject to sudden and distressing attacks 
of a terrible sense of goneness at the pit 
of his stomach, which nothing but the in- 
stant application of a tiny drop of brandy, 
used internally, would relieve, he dared 
not trust himself anywhere without a 
supply of this medicine, ready for use the 
instant his symptoms called for it. His 
wants being promptly supplied at the 
Maverick, he mounted his pony and rode 
across the plaza to rejoin the throng on 
the mesa. As he passed the church, he 
saw his former friend and confessor, the 
Padre Pedro, standing bareheaded before 
the door. 

‘I kiss thy hand, holy father,’’ said 
Antonio, doffing his hat reverently, quite 
forgetting, by reason of over-stimulation, 
that the old quarrel between himself and 
the priest had never been made up. «I 
rejoice to see thee in such fine, beautiful 
health.’’ 

The padre looked at him, frowning. 
‘Josefa was right,’’ he said. ‘He is 
becoming an imbecile by drink.’’ Then 
turning abruptly he entered the church, 
while Antonio, puzzled but not abashed, 
spurred his horse up the steep slope and 
joined his compatriots. There he saw 
Strong, accompanied by Talcott and Pep- 
per, standing in the centre of the pla- 
teau, awaiting the tardy appearance of 
Placido. 

‘««T shall play way back at th’ send-off,’”’ 
said Reuben to his two friends. «Jest 
let th’ boy tire himself out, an’ then I’ll 
prick him a little—jest enough to scare 
him—an’ rustle him back to his mamma. 
No good killin’ him—he's such a fool !”’ 
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«I’m afraid you’re going to let him off 
too easily,’’ said Talcott. ‘: He’s as treach- 
erous as a snake.”’ . 

‘‘I know, I know,”’ said Reuben impa- 
tiently. He did not relish taking advice 
from anyone on such a matter as this. 
‘« There’s one thing you can do for me, 
though, Hank,”’’ he said, abruptly chang- 
ing the subject. ‘I ain’t lookin’ for any- 
thin’ serious myself, but if—well, in that 
case, I wish you’d see her—th’ sefiorita— 
at once—tonight, an’ tell her it was all 
owin’ tomy dam carelessness. You might 
say my foot slipped just when I'd got a 
sure thing, or even I was a little full an’ 
it served me plum well right, you might 
say. I don’t want her to feel the least 
responsibility for it. Sabe? You don’t 
mind lyin’ that much for me, do you ?”’ 

Talcott assured him, with real emotion, 
that nothing would give him greater hap- 
piness. 

‘Yours truly! It ain’t likely you'll be 
called upon, but—ah, here they come at 
last !’’ 

“Art sure of thyself, little friend ?”’ 
Peralta whispered to his principal, as he 
and Manuel escorted him to the centre of 
the field. 

‘«‘Am I sure that the sun will tomorrow 
rise himself?’’ answered Placido, with a 
vinous swagger. 

‘‘Nay, then, boast not now, Placido. 
It is thus one angers the Evil one to 
mischief. And then truly thou mayst 
never see the sun of tomorrow. Quien 
sabe ?”’ 

But this croaking jarred the nerves of 
the sensitive Placido. 

‘Fly away from me, quick, thou old 
raven,’’ he cried impatiently. «« What 
danger is there to me? Am I not the 
most skilful with the dagger in San 
Miguel ?”’ 

‘«In verity, thou art truly the most. Yet 
that is not reason for thee to be foolish. 
Listen then! Fight the American like 
the storm, Fly here, fly there, all wheres 
at the once. Flash thy blade in his eyes 
like the lightning. Dazzle him, bewilder 
him. Circle round and round him, like 
the sling around the finger. Never for 
one second let him seize thee, for he is 
far, far stronger. Thus thou mayest 
conquer. Seest thou, little one?’’ 

««Si! si! thou hast truly spoken, Guada- 
lupe. But what? Never fear, thou. A 
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million curses on his black soul! ‘To- 
night his vile life shall end.”’ 
‘Truly thou art one brave,’’ said Pe- 


ralta, patting him on the shoulder. «I 
have no fear for thee. No, nothing at 
all.’’ 

‘« Sefiores — gent’mens!’’ cried Don 
Enrique, now riding forward and raising 
his voice so that all could hear. «By 
und’standin’ it iss arrange jou sall fighter 
wiz kni-ife, so long only to when one 
calls for mercy—enough. Zat stop all on 
the second—véte! For one to mek a 
blow after—zat iss murder. Jou compre- 
hen’ ?’’ 

Strong and Placido audibly declared 
that they understood and accepted the 
conditions named. 

‘‘Muy bien! An’ it iss mor’ arrange 
jou sall wiz on’y just one kni-ife be arm’ 
—just one single kni-ife—no mor’. Thad 
also iss agree’, yez?’”’ 

Again the two principals affirmed on 
their honor that they possessed no other 
weapons than those they now exhibited ; 
and each pledged himself to cease fighting 
the instant the other cried enough. 

«’Sta buen’! Bot by the law of duello 
we mus’ mek search to see—jus’ a form, 
sefiores, jus’ a lill form.’’ Then turning 
to Talcott and Peralta he said, bowing : 
‘« Sefiores, will you do the kindness ?’”’ 

Thereupon the seconds crossed sides, 
and speedily convinced themselves by an 
examination that the two duellists had 
spoken the truth. This they reported 
to Don Enrique, and returned to their 
places. In the rapidly deepening twi- 
light no one perceived Placido’s brother 
Manuel edging close to his side, nor did 
they see him deftly slip a small dagger 
from the folds of his serape into Placido’s 


sash. Neither did they hear him whisper 
rapidly : 
‘‘S-sh! Thou mayst needit. Remem- 


ber, he shall die."’ 

‘But if he demands mercy?’’ replied 
Placido. «A blow after that is murder.”’ 

«One need not hear,’’ said Manuel, 
with a sinister look. 

«Truly, if one should not hear,’ said 
Placido thoughtfully, «it might be most 
sad—for the Americano. Yet there is 
much danger. If one is seen——"’ 

«But no, it will be dark.”’ 

‘*Bueno! it will indeed be dark. 
shall see, then.’’ 


We 
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Then Manuel slunk away, and Reuben 
and Placido, standing face to face, five 
yards apart, made ready for the struggle. 

“Allis right,’’ cried Manzanares. «‘ The 
combat shall now commence.’’ 

He removed his hat and bowed pro- 
foundly to thetwo men. ‘Sefiores, I sa- 
lute you! Sefior Strong! Sefior Chico! 
Con Didés vayan ustedes, mis amigos !”’ 

To the minds of the silent, watchful 
crowd the two men, while presenting 
marked contrasts, seemed not unevenly 
matched. Reuben had divested himself 
of all superfluous clothing, and now was 
dressed only in a pair of thin trousers 
and a shirt, with moccasons of antelope 
skin to protect his feet from the cactus 
thorns with which the ground was cov- 
ered. He had even discarded his hat, and 
in its place wore a red silk handkerchief 
tied tightly over his long hair. Placido, 
on the contrary, had been satisfied with 
removing only his little embroidered 
jacket, and now wore a loose white cot- 
ton shirt, velvet trousers, very tight 
above the knee and very loose below, 
with a broad sash knotted about his 
waist. On his feet he also wore mocca- 
sons ; and retained his sombrero. 

Reuben had a sturdy, well-knit frame 
of average height, and manifestly pos- 
sessed great strength and suppleness in 
his arms and trunk. But having spent 
the last fifteen years of his life almost 
entirely in the saddle, the ambulatory 
muscles of his legs had partly lost their 
power through disuse; and his ungrace- 
ful, lumbering walk, and manner of stand- 
ing with feet spread wide apart, as if he 
were always on horseback, showed very 
plainly that he was ill at ease now. 

Placido, on the contrary, while nearly 
of Reuben’s height, was far slenderer in 
build, and agile as an ape. For being 
barely twenty-two he had not yet lost 
that natural suppleness of joint and 
limb which belongs to youth; and this 
he had greatly increased by much exer- 
cise, not the least efficient form being 
that obtained in dancing the fandango 
and bolero, in both of which he was a 
notable expert. Altogether, supposing 
an equality of skill in the use of weap- 
ons, the physical advantages were on the 
side of the Mexican, since activity and 
dexterity now counted for more than 
simple strength. But in mental qualifi- 
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cations Strong was much his superior. 
Insult, pain, danger, only served to cool 
his blood and harden his nerve; while 
Placido, under like conditions, quickly 
lost all self-control, and became either 
ungovernably furious, or cowed into ab- 
ject surrender. 

Their weapons were quite as character- 
istic of their nationalities as themselves. 
Reuben was armed with a good-sized bowie- 
knife, having a broad, rather short blade, 
sharp only on one edge, and ground to a 
very keen point. The handle was of 
rough buckhorn, protected by a straight 
guard ; the whole being so admirably bal- 
anced as apparently to lose half its weight 
when properly wielded. Placido’s knife 
was a gorgeous, two-edged dagger, with 
a blade over a foot long, and a handle of 
pearl, richly mounted in chased silver. 
Altogether a wickeder looking tool than 
Strong’s, but not so reliable. 

For a moment the men stood narrowly 
watching each other in the rapidly lessen- 
ing light of an October evening. Their 
attitudes were exactly similar ; right foot 
forward ; right arm extended straight from 
the shoulder ; right hand firmly holding 
the knife, its blade horizontal—not in the 
manner of the ruffian of the melodrama, 
but exactiy as a sword or foil is held. 
Then Reuben spoke. 

“It’s growin’ dark so fast that — 
wouldn’t you like to begin?’’ he said, 
with a gentlemen-of-the-guards-fire-first 
air. 

To this Placido made no answer, but 
advanced a little, warily, inch by inch, 
crouching like a cat about to spring, and 
making his point play a dazzling figure 
eight before Reuben’s eyes ; then darting 
swift feints at throat and breast, spring- 
ing lightly to right and left, forward and 
back, seeking to confuse the brain of his 
antagonist so that he should leave ex- 
posed some little opening for a thrust. 
Thrice, seeing such an opening, he lunged 
forward swiftly the reach of his arm and 
leg, but each time his point stopped far 
short of its mark. His timidity was 


counting heavily against him; for so 
fearful was he of exposing his own per- 
son that he dared not venture within 
reach of Strong’s blade, and thus his 
efforts were only resulting in fatiguing 
him, without harming his opponent in 
the least. 
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For several minutes he continued these 
tactics, until he became convinced that 
Strong intended to act strictly on the de- 
fensive (an attitude he attributed to tim- 
idity), and then Placido instantly became 
over-confident. Intently watching for an 
opening, he noticed Reuben carelessly 
lower his point a little, and made a tiger- 
like spring and thrust at his throat. By 
a quick parry Strong saved a serious 
wound; the two knives clicked and 
glanced apart, leaving the American 
with a deep gash across his right wrist. 

««T’m afraid I’m very clumsy,”’ he said, 
apologetically. 

For many minutes this ineffectual com- 
bat continued. Round and round Placi- 
do danced ; making sudden feline springs, 
as if about to break through his adver- 
sary’s guard and so end the fight; but 
each time he quailed before the cool read- 
iness of his opponent and halted out 
of reach. Then Reuben, tiring of the 
monotony, assumed the offensive ; but his 
slow movements told heavily against him. 
The agile Mexican met the attack by 
dropping suddenly on one knee, so that 
Reuben’s thrust, aimed at his breast, 
passed over his shoulder, while at the same 
moment Placido drove his own blade 
sharply upwards at the other’s abdomen, 
and then leaped lightly back out of reach. 
But, as before, his timidity prevented what 
might have been a fatal stroke ; for, not 
daring to take the time necessary to give 
his arm full play, his point only reached 
Strong’s thigh, making a long, clean cut, 
bloody, but not dangerous. 

‘Aha! How liker jou dat, 
snarled Placido spitefully. 

‘‘Well meant, but flabby,’’ said Reu- 
ben calmly, changing his knife to his 
left hand. The blood flowing from the 
cut on his right wrist was making his 
knife handle so slippery he dared not con- 
tinue in that way any longer. Luckily 
he was almost ambidextrous, and it made 
little difference. If anything, indeed, it 
was an advantage, since the change con- 
fused Placido slightly. 

«* Put more biff into your arm,”’ suggest- 
ed Reuben. He drew his shirt sleeve across 
his face. ‘‘Sweaty work, ain’tit? Most 
as hot as brandin’ calves on th’ spring 
round-up. Ah! would you, now?’’ 

Placido was renewing the fight. .With a 
motion too swift to be followed by the eye 
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he seized his sombrero in his left hand 
and, dashing it full into Strong’s face, 
lunged forward simultaneously at his 
heart. The trick is an old one. Reuben 
knew it and the way to meet it; yet so 
dexterously was it made that he had time 
neither to dodge nor parry, being blind- 
ed by the Mexican’s hat. All he could 
do was to swing his body a little to the 
right, confident that Placido would aim 
at his heart ; and in this way he escaped 
with a flesh wound, for the dagger struck 
obliquely against a rib and glanced away. 
Then, before his adversary could recover, 
Reuben cut him cleverly in the left shoul- 
der, and when they parted the Mexican 
was gasping with pain and fatigue. 

«‘ You see I’m learnin’, Placidy,’’ said 
Reuben pleasantly. ‘* Hope I ain’t hurt 
you ?”’ 

He perceived with profound satisfaction 
that Placido was now losing strength and 
confidence. Rage at being so often foiled, 
but especially the pain from his wound 
and the sight of his own blood, had al- 
most instantly converted his former bra- 
vado into something like despair. Strong 
felt sure that in ten minutes more the 
game would be in his hands. Unfortu- 
nately it was now so dark that the fight 
must——‘*‘ Hullo! what’s that ?’’ he cried. 

The mesa was suddenly illuminated by 
a great blaze of light. Some one had set 
fire to acluster of dry, dead pifions at the 
edge of the bluff and now a roaring pillar 
of yellow flame shot upwards, lighting 
the scene with strange, bizarre effect. 

‘‘ Th’ man that did that is a rustler!’’ 
said Reuben in hearty approval. «Shall 
we go on with th’ killin’, Placidy?”’ 

Without waiting for an answer he once 
more assumed the offensive and boldly 
advanced on his antagonist. By this 
time Placido’s nerve had completely van- 
ished. As is often the case with men of 
his temperament, a little fright once start- 
ed quickly develops into a panic, and now 
his terror was frantic. He no longer 
thought of killing his rival ; he had even 
forgotten Josefa. His only hope now was 
to escape with his life. Yet how was he 
to do this? To run away was scarcely 
preferable to death; for even his own 
countrymen would ostracize him for such 
open cowardice. To call for mercy and 
acknowledge defeat was no better ; for his 
wound was so trifling he would be as much 
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disgraced for cowardice as if he ran away. 
While these awful doubts were whirling 
through his mind, Reuben, like a male 
Nemesis, was steadily advancing, and P14- 
cido, step for step, as steadily retreated. 
There was just one chance left before he 
surrendered. If he could, at a distance 
of several feet, throw his knife so as to 
plant the blade in Strong’s body, and 
touch a vital spot, the battle was won. 
It was a dangerous, a desperate thing 
to try; for if he parted with his weap- 
on, a miss would be fatal. Often in 
practice he had pierced a playing card at 
ten feet ; but then he was not throwing 
for his life. Nevertheless, he resolved to 
try it now as a last resort. 

Still Strong advanced and still Placido 
retreated before him, but so manoeuvring 
that presently he stood with his back to 
the light. Although the fire had now 
burned very low it still cast a shadow, 
and thus his face and arm were partly 
concealed from Reuben, whose own figure, 
on the contrary, was distinctly defined. 
Moreover, directly behind Chico was a 
large clump of soap weed, which further 
helped to conceal hismovements. He in- 
stantly perceived the advantages his posi- 
tion gave him ; yet it was only by a great 
effort that he controlled his desire to run; 
as he saw Reuben steadily drawing near- 
er, until at length he was only six feet 
away. ‘Then he could wait no longer. 
With a swift, sudden movement he threw 
his right hand up to his shoulder, then as 
suddenly brought it down, and his knife 
shot straight at Reuben’s breast. Had 
he been cool enough to wait a moment 
longer he might have ended the fight 
there and then. Even as it was, the only 
thing that saved Reuben was the fact that 
as he was fighting left-handed he carried 
his wounded right arm across his chest, 
exactly as a boxer stands when ready to 
guard. His quick eye saw Placido’s 
hand and knife outlined against the fire- 
light, and instinctively throwing forward 
his right arm he intercepted the keen 
blade. It struck halfway between wrist 
and elbow, passing between the two bones, 
and only stopped when the guard touched 
the flesh. There was a great gush of 
blood ; for a second Strong felt sick and 
dizzy ; then at last, roused into moment- 
ary fury by pain and anger, he rushed 
down upon the Mexican, crying savagely : 
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‘« Now, curse you, you're mine !’’ 

Then the last tattered remnant of P1la- 
cido’s courage vanished. His desperate 
venture had failed, and he turned to flee 
for his life. But he had forgotten the 
clump of soap weed before which he had 
so shrewdly placed himself; and as he 
turned he stumbled and fell headlong 
against it, with Reuben standing over 
him, the knife still sticking through his 
arm. 

«« Aie! mercy, for the love of God! I 
die !’’ moaned Placido faintly ; and while 
he held up one hand imploring quarter, he 
reached the other for the dagger hid in 
his sash. 

Reuben’s anger instantly cooled at see- 
ing his enemy prostrate and in his power. 
He had won the fight and thus had won 
Josefa. That was absolutely all he wanted, 
and now he was very willing to cry quits. 
So he gave Placido a good-natured push 
with his foot, and throwing away his 
knife, dropped on his knee beside him. 

‘Dyin’? You ain’t !’’ he said. 

As he leaned forward Placido raised 
himself on his elbow. ‘Take that !’’ he 
whispered in Spanish. «‘‘ Thou shalt nev- 
er have Josefa ;’’ and drove his dagger 
just under his antagonist’s collar-bone. 
As the blade went home Strong uttered 
a gasping ‘‘ whuhf!’’ sprang convulsively 
forward, as if trying to regain his feet, 
and then, crying sobbingly, ‘«‘ You damned 
snake !’’ pitched heavily forward on his 
face. 

It all happened in less than ten seconds, 
and Placido, rising boldly to his feet, felt 
sure his treachery was unnoticed, for the 
fire was now so dim that even the figure 
of Don Enrique, fifty feet away, was 
barely visible. The crowd had watched 
the struggle from the beginning in abso- 
lute silence ; even now they did not re- 
alize that it was ended, and they still 
gazed in the dull apathy that comes of a 
glut of blood. 

Suddenly all were startled by the sharp, 
ringing report of a revolver; they saw a 
figure sink to his knees, attempt to rise, 
stagger again, and clutching at his breast 
with both hands, lurch down to earth, 
while a handful of smoke hung for an in- 
stant over the head of Manz&nares, catch- 
ing a gleam of the dying fire, and then 
floated away into the enveloping night. 
Instantly there was uproar ; pistols were 
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drawn, oaths shouted, and Americans and 
Mexicans went dashing forward like two 
regiments of charging cavalry, all know- 
ing there had been foul play ; when loud 
above the tumult was heard the strong, 
harsh voice of Manzanares, blatting like 
a cracked bugle. 

«« Halte !’’ he shouted fiercely, rising in 
his stirrups and swinging his revolver 
about his head. «I'll kill th’ firs’ man! 
Back !"’ 

There was that in his words and gest- 
ures which compelled obedience; more- 





ALL WERE STARTLED BY THE SHARP, RINGING REPORT OF A REVOLVER. 


over, he was known to be a brave and hon- 
orable man, and the two parties, trusting 
him, stood still, twenty yards apart, right 
and left. Suddenly a voice was heard com- 
ing from the Mexican ranks : 

‘Who killed Placido ?”"’ 

‘IT!’ shouted Manzanares, above the 
fierce cries that arose. ‘‘ He is a dog of a 
murderer! I killed him!” 

The tumult among the Mexicans in- 
stantly redoubled ; the Americans were si- 
lent, though each man had his gun ready, 
not knowing what was coming. Wild 
cries of +‘ Traitor !’’ «‘ Kill the murderer !”’ 
arose; but again Manzanares trumpeted 
for silence, and got it. 

‘« He was a liar and a murderer !’’ he 
shouted in Spanish. ‘He carried two 
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knives. And while he was begging for 
his life he stabbed his generous foe. I 
heard! Isaw! Sol killed him. Look 
for yourselves. If Iam wrong—kill me.”’ 

He returned his pistol to its holster and 
folded his arms calmly. A dozen men 
from both parties instantly jumped from 
their horses and hastened to where the 
two bodies were lying. One man, seizing 
a blazing branch from the fire, held it up 
as a torch to illuminate the scene, and a 
narrowing circle of stern-faced horsemen 
looked on in silence. 

«Am I right?’ asked 
Manzanares, at length. 

«« Yes, Sefior Don, it was 
murder, as you say,’’ replied 
one of the Mexicans. ‘‘ We 
find two knives—both in the 
body of the Americano.”’ 
He held them up for all to 
see. ‘‘This large one was 
Placido’s own; this other 
has been recognized as his 
brother Manuel’s.’”’ 

«Are you satisfied?” 
asked Manzanares, address- 
ing the crowd. 

«Si! si! Viva Manza- 
nares !’’ 

‘Bueno! Now bring Ma- 
nuel Chico here to me,’’ he 
added sternly. 

‘‘He has vanished, se- 
fior.’’ 

‘« Escaped ?’’ 

‘« Who knows, sefior ? 
cannot be found.”’ 

‘‘Véte! Go, every one! 

Search everywhere! He is not 
Bring back to Santa Rosa every 
Go, 


He 


Ride ! 
far. 
person you find—alive or dead. 
now !’’ 

Manzanares issued his commands with 
the peremptoriness of a general, and the 
company instantly dispersed, riding to the 
four points of the compass in pursuit of 
the flying accomplices. 


VI. 


A few remained, however, and they ten- 
derly carried the still breathing but un- 
conscious Strong down the steep bluff of 
the meza to the plaza of Santa Rosa. The 
body of Placido, dead beyond a peradvent- 
ure, with a bullet through his heart, was 
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left unburied, by order of Manzanares. 
‘« It is carrion—for the buzzards,’’ he said 
contemptuously. 

As the extemporized litter of blankets 
and lariats was being borne across the pla- 
za towards the Maverick inn a light was 
noticed in the Church of Our Lady of the 
Conception ; and remembering that the 
priest had much skill in surgery, they 
bore Strong thither and laid him upon the 
clay floor. As they entered the padre 
was seen kneeling before the altar, upon 
which a tall wax candle was burning, still 
dressed in his robes, as if he had lately 
been performing some ceremony. Hear- 
ing them at the door he rose and came 
forward, while one of the men, without 
thought of irreverence, seized the candle 
from the altar and carried it to the side of 
the wounded man. The priest did not 
object ; and by its light hurriedly exam- 
ined Strong’s wounds. 

‘«He must die !’’ he whispered present- 
ly. «He is bleeding to death internally. 
Is he Catholic? ”’ 

Talcott, who sat supporting Strong in 
his arms, shook his head. 

«Too bad!’’ murmured the priest. 
‘«« Nevertheless I shall pray for him.” 
And kneeling there the priest prayed 
silently for the salvation of Strong’s soul. 

The brandy which had previously been 
sent for had not yet arrived, and Talcott 
was about to despatch another messenger, 
when kneeling near he perceived Antonio 
Rosas, a half-empty flask in his hand, his 
face depicting the most abject terror and 
remorse. The bottle was instantly taken 
from him, and a few drops of the liquor 
forced between Strong's teeth. As the 
fiery spirits started anew the beating of his 
failing heart, and slowly recalled him to a 
brief consciousness, forgotten moments of 
his early life went sweeping through his 
mind with delirious rapidity. He behelda 
lovely vision of green fields and flowers, of 
pretty, moss-embanked rivulets and vir- 
gin forests, such as he had not looked 
upon since he was a child, living ir the far- 
away East. Then the scene changed, and 
he was in a great city, with the roar of 
traffic in his ears ; which, slowly growing 
fainter and fainter, at last was still, and 
he heard the wail of the Dead March in 
Saul, coming nearer and nearer, until a 
military funeral passed before him in sol- 
emn procession ; the riderless horse, with 
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boots turned backwards in the stirrups ; 
the coffin, infolded in the flag and borne 
on a caisson ; the escort marching with 
slow steps and arms reversed. He felta 
thrill of emotion which had not passed be- 
fore he saw he was alone on the desert, 
the sun shining hot and pitiless on the 
burning sands about him, while he, dying 
of thirst, was still unable to reach the cool, 
crystal lake which sparkled brilliantly so 
near. Suddenly night came down upon 
him, and he was riding for life in a wild 
stampede, while above the roaring of the 
tornado he could hear the bellowing of the 
maddened cattle around him. Helplessly 
he was swept forward ; he felt his horse 
falling ; he was down beneath the cruel 
hoofs of a thousand steers; the end was 
come, he was dying—dying—when he saw 
he was in a church, all glowing with 
lights and fragrant with incense ; Josefa 
was standing at his side, and they were 
being married. 


While this strange medley of fantastic : 


dreams was passing swiftly through the 
brain of the dying man, the tramp of 
horses was heard on the plaza without ; 
a dozen riders halted in front of the 
church and, carefully guarding two prison- 
ers, they entered the building. Manza- 
nares advanced to meet them, holding his 
finger to his lips in sign of quiet. 

«Found ’em on th’ Santa Fé road,’’ 
whispered one of the men, hoarsely. 
‘‘Wouldn’t explain themselves, so we 
brought ’em in—suspicious characters— 
your orders. How’s Rube?”’ 

«« Dying.” 

‘For God’s sake! 
for this job yet !”’ 

Manzanares picked up the candle that 
was standing at Strong's head—it was 
needed there no longer, for it’s easiest to 
die in the dark—and thrust ‘it into the 
face of one of the prisoners. 

‘‘ Josefa!” he cried, starting back. 

But Josefa, for it was she, kept her eyes 
fixed on the ground and made no answer. 
Manzanares turned to her companion. 
‘Who are you?” he asked roughly in 
Spanish. 

The man gave a little shrug and smiled 
insolently. ‘‘I haven’t the least idea,”’ 
he said, drawling his words. ‘Pray who 
are you?”’ 

Manzanares stamped his foot angrily. 
‘«‘ Answer me, sefior,’’ he said sternly. 


Some one’ll hang 
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‘‘You had better for the sake of the 
sefiorita.’’ 

The man hesitated a moment. « Tell 
him, Luis!’’ cried Josefa, alarmed. 
‘‘ Maria santisima ! what has happened ?’’ 

«« Well, then, sefior,’’ said the prisoner, 
‘‘although it is perfectly none of your af- 
fair, know that I am Luis Emilio Valdés, 
captain in the army of Mexico.”’ 

‘* You were arrested while abducting the 
Sefiorita Rosas.’’ 

The man shrugged again. 
sible! She is my wife.’’ 

«You lie!”’ 

‘‘Sefior! Evidently you know I am 
unarmed.’’ 

«« Nay, nay, sefiores,’’ said Josefa, step- 
ping between them. ‘It is indeed true, 
Don Enrique, the Holy Mother be my wit- 
ness! We have been married—united for 
eternity—here, tonight—see, there is the 
Padre Pedro—speak, mio padre, is it not 
the truth ?’’ 

At this instant Reuben opened his 
eyes and beheld be- 
fore him the fright- 
ened face of Josefa. 
The light was so dim, 
or the air so misty, 
that he was not sure 
at first, but—yes, it 
was she, and Don En- 
rique was holding the 
candle so she could 
see him. He did not 
recognize the sefior 
who stood at her side ; 
a cousin perhaps ; he 
remembered she had 
one living at Santa 

é. 

«« You—you see I— 
I am here, Joseffy— 
as per contract,’’ he 
whispered faintly, al- 
though his voice 
seemed to him unnat- 
urally loud. 

Josefa had not yet 
perceived him, but 
now Manzanares 
touched her arm, 
pointing down, and 
said bitterly : «« Some 
of your work, Sefiora 
Valdés. The other lies 
dead upon the mesa.”’ 


«¢ Tmpos- 
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She looked where he pointed, and start- 
ed back in terror, moaning ‘‘ Maria san- 
tisima!’’ and so fell fainting into the 
arms of her husband. But all this passed 
unnoticed by the dying man, who, think- 
ing she still was by his side, went on, with 
ever-increasing difficulty : 

«It’s all—all right, now—isn’t it? Just 
a week to—tonight—an' all—all right at 
last. Placidy—’ pologizes—no blood shed 
—eve’ythin’ lovely—had a lill—a lill fall 
m’self —today — nothin’ ’tall—all my 
fault.’’ He attempted a laugh at his sup- 
posed awkwardness, but only a ghastly 
rattle came from his throat. ‘‘ Yes, my 
fault—careless—foot—slipped—serves me 
right. Excuse me—I'm very tired—I 
must sleep—hold me tighter, Hank, old 
friend—good-night—Joseffy, we’ll—we’ll 
be married—mafiana—mafiana.”’ 

And then, with a little sigh, his head 
dropped back against Talcott’s shoul- 
der; and Reuben had gone to the land of 
Majiana. 








‘“SOME OF YOUR WORK, SENORA VALDfs.” 

















O attempt is made in 
the following lines 
to criticise or an- 
alyze the writings 

of Tolstoi. This article is purely a per- 

sonal one, the writer having had, in vir- 
tue of certain hereditary friendships and 
family connections, rather exceptional op- 
portunities of knowing many facts re- 
garding Tolstoi which are usually with- 
held from the knowledge of the world at 
large, and are for that very reason the 
more interesting. A brief sketch of the 
main events of the great writer's life will 
not, however, be amiss as an introduction 
to the string of anecdotes which follows. 

Count Léon Tolstoi was born on the 8th 

of August 1828 at Sossnais Poliana, a 

village near Toula, which forms part of 

the family estates. His mother was a 

Princess Volkoasky, and on both sides of 

his house he could boast—were he dis- 

posed to do so—some of the bluest blood 
in Russia. He was from earliest infancy 

a brilliant, dreamy, extraordinary child, 

as odd as it was possible for a boy to be, 

and neither years nor experience have 
modified his eccentricity in the least. 

His boyish education was acquired at 

home under the direction first of a gov- 

erness and then of two resident precep- 
tors, aided by various professors. An 
exact picture of his early years is given 
in Childhood and Youth. 

His academic studies were made at the 

University of Kazan, where he did not 
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fail to distinguish himself, particularly 
in the study of oriental languages, in 
which he attained a very remarkable 
proficiency. After graduation he began 
the study of law, but one of the sudden 
caprices which have all his life passed 
over him like gusts led him to throw 
aside his studies when on the road to dis- 
tinction and to retire to his estate. Here 
he remained only long enough to change 
his mind again, and he went thence to 
Cauvase, where the regiment of his 
brother Nicholas (the Volodia of Child- 
hood and Youth) was then stationed. 
This regiment he joined, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Cir- 
cassia, and again in the Crimean war. 
He passed through the siege of Sebas- 
topol shut up in the famous fortress which 
was the scene of so much heroism and so 
much suffering, and many are the anec- 
dotes told by his companions of his in- 
trepid courage and incomparable eccen- 
tricity. At the close of the war he left the 
army and went to St. Petersburg. Here 
he devoted himself to literature, but also 
went to court occasionally and into soci- 
ety a great deal. He had immense suc- 
cess in society and especially with ladies 
at this period of his life. All the old 
friends of the family say that his brother 
Nicholas was more lovable, more fasci- 
nating, as he was also much handsomer, 
for Léon was never in his best days any- 
thing but ugly ; but, as these same old 
friends never fail to add, «: Léon, when he 
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chose, was irresistible.’’ And during the 
first part of his residence in St. Peters- 
burg he generally did choose to be irre- 
sistible. All the scenes so admirably de- 
scribed in War and Peace, Anna Karénina 
and others of his novels—the wine parties, 
the sledging expeditions, the wild pranks 
of the young bucks, the tea parties of the 
aristocracy, the balls at court, and the 
jealousies and rivalries of the circle im- 
mediately surrounding the emperor and 
empress, are rendered with inimitable 
fidelity to nature because Tolstoi knew so 
thoroughly that world and those who live 
in it. ‘*Magna pars fui’’ he might say 
with truth, for in youth he plunged deep 
into that very fashionable gayety which 
he now dislikes and despises. 

Three years of lifein St. Petersburg suf- 
ficed to weary him of society and of litera- 
ture. He declared himself to be complete- 
ly worn out, to have outlived all illusions 
and to have come to the dregs of life. In 
this state of mind he broke up his estab- 
lishment and left not only St. Petersburg, 
but Russia, to travel far and wide; and 
when, after long wandering, he returned 
to his estates, it was to devote himself to 
agriculture, cattle raising and all the va- 
rious duties and occupations of a great 
landed proprietor. This mode of life last- 
ed for some time, and then was suddenly 
abandoned by Tolstoi for wanderings of 
many months over the steppes and a 
wild life with the Baschkirs. 

In time he wearied of this also, and 
about twenty-eight years ago he married. 
His wife, once a celebrated beauty, belongs 
to a noble family of German origin, dom- 
iciled in Russia several generations ago. 
She was only sixteen when he married 
her, and just before their silver wedding 
was celebrated she gave birth to her four- 
teenth child. Last summer a fifteenth 
was born. Their house for many years 
has been full of nurses, governesses and 
preceptors, as well as children. Among 
the nurses is an old woman who was in 
the service of Tolstoi’s mother. She is 
very fond and proud of her illustrious 
master but not in the least in awe of him, 
and she frequently takes him to task for 
certain eccentric doings which she thinks 
quite incompatible with his dignity. 
Sometimes she can make him obey her a 
little ; then she is very much pleased. 
The Tolstois live in a very patriarchal 
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fashion and exercise a truly patriarchal 
hospitality. Often some of their relatives 
and intimate friends arrive with their 
families, including tutors, governesses, 


nurses, maids and grooms. They are 
always made welcome, and when — as 
sometimes happens—as many as twenty- 
five or thirty children are racing about, 
pursued by their various attendants, the 
house is a perfect pandemonium. Just 
such hospitality—the genuine, large, lib- 
eral hospitality of the Russian aristocrat 
—is described in War and Peace and Anna 
Karénina. Apropos of Anna Karénina, a 
friend of mine, who is also an intimate 
friend of the Tolstois, was staying with 
them some years ago, just before the novel 
in question was finished. Tolstoi, who 
used to be a most agreeable host, was on 
this occasion absent, gloomy and preoc- 
cupied. He avoided everyone, and wan- 
dered about the house and grounds like 
an unquiet ghost. When asked what was 
the matter, he always replied: «Let me 
alone ; let no one speak to me or look at 
me; I do not know what to do with my 
Anna.’’ He had, in fact, come to a stand- 
still within a few pages of the end, yet 
not able to finish ; a miserable condition, 
which every author will be able to pity. 
Into the depths of this gloom came a mes- 
sage on business, requiring his attend- 
ance at Toula on the following day. Two 
days later he returned, and coming with 
a light, alert step into the salon where 
Countess Tolstoi and Madame de 
were sitting, he told them that an acci- 
dent had taken place at the station at 
Toula, where a woman had thrown her- 
self in front of an advancing train. He 
added: «‘I know now what to do with 
my Anna.’’ And requesting that his 
meals be sent out to his study, and that 
no one disturb him, he locked himself up 
until the novel was finished. 

His sketches of Sebastopol, which cre- 
ated a furor of admiration, were published 
in 1856, before the publication of The Cos- 
sacks, although there is no doubt that a 
part, at least, of that work was written be- 
fore the appearance of the skefches in Le 
Contemporain. I do not know whether 
these sketches have been translated into 
English. If they have, it may amuse the 
American public to know that the mili- 
tary censor fell foul of them. According 
to this wise personage, pictures of life as 



































it ought to be and not as it is are the 
proper thing in literature, and he took 
especial umbrage at the charming scene 
in which the soldiers amuse themselves 
in telling fairy tales. This, he averred, 
might indeed be true—indeed, was likely 
to be only too true; but it would have 
been far better to have represented them 
as employing their leisure hours in study- 
ing military tactics or something useful, 
and then would the book have been worth 
disseminating among the soldiers. As it 
was, it was’ forbidden. After the Sebas- 
topol sketches Tolstoi published The Cos- 
sacks, then War and Peace, Katia—per- 
haps the most artistic of his books—and 
Anna Karénina. The books which were 
pubished later have not always been trans- 
lated in their regular order, and I will not 
speak of them here further than to remark 
that Childhood and Youth is—iike all 
Tolstoi’s books—full of lifelike portraits, 
and is peculiarly interesting to all his old 
family friends on that account. 

Tolstoi has strange ideas about educa- 
tion—ideas which shift and change like 
the pieces of glass in a kaleidoscope—and 
the result has been very curious, and by 
no mean always to the advantage of his 
children. For example, he had for many 
years a French preceptor in his house, 
and a French lady who was staying there 
some years ago was so astonished at the 
blunders made by the children in conver- 
sation—blunders which the professor ap- 
parently never thought of correcting— 
that she one day took him to task for his 
negligence. «Ah, madame, what would 
you have?’’ he replied with ashrug. «It 
is true that I have been many years in the 
house. It is also true that the children 
blunder disgracefully. But what can I do 
when M. le Comte is continually saying 
that French is of no consequence; that 
Russians speak it too much and too well ; 
and that the children are better without 
it. Of course they take advantage of 
what he says, and if I too fail in my duty 
it is M. le Comte’s fault.’’ 

Instances of this sort are very com- 
mon in the Tolstoi household, and many 
friends of the family would not take a 
tutor or governess from the Tolstois wpon 
any account, so lax do they become in 
point of discipline and order while living 
in that house. A very dear friend of the 
family once told me that in one morning 
46 
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alone she witnessed two very singular and 
amusing illustrations of the working of 


Tolstoi’s peculiar theories. She was sit- 
ting with Countess Tolstoi in the latter's 
boudoir—a place, by the way, which is 
the audience room of the family—when 
the head gardener appeared to entreat 
the countess to prevent his master from 
working in the garden. He knew, he 
said, that the count meant it for the best, 
and to be sure, he had been digging and 
toiling all the morning until he was 
so heated and tired that it moved 
one’s very heart to see him. But the 
worst of it all was that instead of pulling 
up weeds, as he supposed, he had de- 
stroyed all the young raspberry plants—a 
rare variety which the gardener had set 
out with infinite pains only a few days be- 
fore. The gardener had hardly been dis- 
posed of before another knock came, and 
this time the door opened to admit one of 
the elder boys and his tutor. The boy was 
equipped for hunting and carried his gun. 
The tutor, a distinguished crammer from 
St. Petersburg, who had been engaged for 
the purpose of preparing his pupil for a 
difficult examination, began a complaint. 
His pupil was idle, devoted to hunting. 
No youth who neglected books for hunt- 
ing could hope to pass an examination, 
etc. Madame Tolstoi—a lover of order, 
poor thing—was beginning to chide her 
son, when the door opened and in walked 
Tolstoi himself. He was appealed to and 
replied that all study was weariness and 
vexation of spirit, and that the life of a 
huntsman was much simpler, better, and 
more in accordance with the laws of nat- 
ure. The boy thereupon seized his gun, 
jumped out of the window and made off. 
The tutor burst into indignant reproaches, 
but the mischief was done and his pupil 
was seen no more that day. 

Once the Tolstoi boys took the family 
donkey on their shoulders, and carried 
him, in spite of brays and kicks, across the 
little bridge which leads to their father's 
al fresco writing room. Here they locked 
him in, and left him all night to do what 
damage he could. I forget whether they 
were or were not punished for this es- 
capade. They are wild, merry fellows, 
full of courage and energy, a little spoiled 
because of the irregularity in their way 
of living and the lack of discipline in 
their education, but possessed of many 
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excellent qualities. The eldest son passed 
his examination brilliantly, and is an ac- 
complished and clever young fellow, very 
fashionable and elegant, and extremely 
conservative. He is fond of saying that 
he is “not anti-Russe, but anti-papa.”’ 
The eldest daughter lives with an aunt in 
Moscow. When she first went into society 
— years ago) her father could not re- 
use to go out with her occasionally, and 
it was very amusing to see him depart 
with the air of a martyr, to hear him in- 
veigh loudly, on the way, against the fri- 
volity and stupidity of the entertainment, 
whatever it was, and then to see his hearty 
enjoyment of it—for he always ended by 
enjoying himself as thoroughly as did 
his little débutante. It was during this 
prolonged stay in Moscow that the police 
arrested him while he was helping some 
workmen to saw wood. He was dressed 
in roughest peasant costume, and imag- 
ined that he would pass as a peasant with- 
out any difficulty. He was much morti- 
fied and annoyed at being recognized as a 
noble, for he had hoped to converse with 
the peasants on their own footing. On 
another occasion he set out to walk from 
Moscow to Toula, accompanied only by 
one of his sons and by a young officer 
who was at that time one of his most 
enthusiastic disciples. The three were 
dressed in peasant costume and wore the 
peasant laptis, or straw sandals, and were 
to stop at the peasant inns along the route. 
After twenty-four hours of hard walking 
the disciple gave out completely. His feet 
were swollen and acutely painful, and he 
found it impossible to proceed on foot. 
In vain Tolstoi alternately encouraged him 
to try again, and taunted him with being 
a weakling, unfit to be ‘simplified.’ 
D——’s burning and bleeding feet gave 
him courage to persist in having his own 
way, and even to propose that they should 
all travel to Toula by train. He averred, 
truly enough, that peasants did so and 
that they would not the less be « simpli- 
fied’’ if they travelled peasant fashion, 
i.e., third-class. Tolstoi would not agree 
to this, so D—— took the train to Toula, 
and the Tolstois toiled along on foot. In 
due time they, too, reached Toula, weary, 
hungry, footsore, dusty and dirty. They 
walked at once to the principal hotel and 
demanded good rooms and baths. Both 
were refused, the landlord alleging that 
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he did not keep a hotel for peasants. Tol- 
stoi then told him who he was, and of 
course the best rooms and baths the hotel 
afforded were at once placed at his dispo- 
sition. Tolstoi’s detractors are fond of re- 
lating this story, as an evidence of what 
they call ‘half-and-half simplification.”’ 
With every year, however, he becomes 
more and more extreme in his views and 
habits. He is beloved by the peasants 
and he has done a great deal for them in 
many ways, but it is very well known 
that the peasants on his own ‘estate have 
not made as much real progress as those 
on one or two other estates where the 
masters have carried out Tolstoi’s best 
ideas in a practical way, without flighti- 
ness or vacillation, and without attempt- 
ing to become peasants themselves—a 
process the peasants really dislike ex- 
tremely. 

Meantime, while Tolstoi digs and plants 
and reaps and makes shoes (very poor 
ones, too, by-the-by), the framework and 
notes of the Decembristes lie in his desk, 
never, probably, to be completed. The 
few chapters already published give no 
idea of the power of the work as he 
originally conceived it, or of the vast 
amount of study bestowed upon its prep- 
aration. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to hear him read certain scenes 
taken from this unfinished novel cannot 
but think that it would have surpassed 
everything that he has hitherto achieved. 
Tolstoi is, however, deaf to all entreaties 
to resume it, and takes far more interest 
in the little stories and plays he writes 
for the poor—works which, whatever their 
intrinsic merit, have so far signally failed 
to influence the class for which they are 
written. All the world knows the remark 
made by the peasant to whom Tolstoi read 
the play which he had written especially 
for the peasants—a play so coarse in 
language that only its high moral aim 
could justify an author in writing it. 
The actors in this drama wade knee- 
deep in crime, but finally, smitten in 
conscience, abandon the booty for which 
they have sinned, and resolve to repent 
and amend. When this climax was 
reached an old peasant remarked that 
it was a ‘pity, a very great pity that 
the booty had been abandoned after all 
the trouble they had taken.’’ Such a 
reply would have cured many men of 




















trying to write down to the peasant level, 
but it had no effect upon Tolstoi. Not 
long after this very scene he persuaded 
Madame Tolstoi to go and ask several of 
the young daughters of friends in the 
neighborhood to come and act in this 
same play! When the request was re- 
fused, he still had it produced in his own 
house by his children. All this is in the 
most perfect good faith ; he really believes 
himself called to effect a regeneration in 
the human race—a regeneration only to 
be attained, in his opinion, by simplifi- 
cation. In his own household the work 
of simplification goes on apace. All re- 
finements of speech and manner have of 
late become sinful in his eyes. Some 
months ago a party of enthusiasts trav- 
elled from St. Petersburg to Toula for the 
purpose of doing homage to Tolstoi. The 
party was composed of Princess , 
considerably under thirty, unmarried, and 
lady-in-waiting to the empress ; her broth- 
er, an officer of the imperial guard, and two 
other young people of equally high rank. 
All these persons were of unblemished 
respectability, and all were ready and 
eager to become Tolstoi’s disciples, and 
to vow implicit obedience to his counsels. 
They stayed at the house of a vener- 
able relative near Toula, who informed 
them pretty distinctly that she thought 
they were going on a fool’s errand, 
that she knew of what she was pleased 
to call Tolstoi’s vagaries, etc. It is need- 
less to add that she was treated as a pro- 
fane scoffer, and that they set off on their 
pilgrimage to Tolstoi’s estate with undi- 
minished eagerness. He was at home, 
as was also his wife, and the enthusiasts 
were kindly received and invited to din- 
ner. To dinner then they stayed, and 
Princess occupied the place of 
honor at Tolstoi’s right hand. About 
twenty-five people sat down to dinner, 
including some ten or more of the Tolstoi 
children, with governesses, preceptors, 
etc. Scarcely were they all seated before 
Tolstoi turned to Princess (who is 
extremely slender) and in an audible voice 
reproved her for wearing corsets and lac- 
ing. Princess , not a little confused, 
faltered forth a reply to the effect that 
she did not lace, but it was of no use. A 
long tirade followed upon simplification, 
the mission of woman, her duties to pos- 
terity, the requirements of health and 
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the absurdity of false modesty—all this 
in terms which might have been applied 
to a brood mare on a stock-raising farm. 
The dinner came to an end at last, and 


then the entire company defiled all 
through the ground floor of the house 
in asolemn procession. In the evening 
the enthusiasts bade an adieu, which is 
likely to be an eternal one, to their hosts, 
and returned to St. Petersburg, sadder, 
but wiser by the loss of an illusion. 

This story got about, and caused a good 
deal of amusement. But it did not pre- 
vent another Tolstoi enthusiast from sug- 
gesting to the empress that she ought to 
read Tolstoi’s play. Her majesty accord- 
ingly commanded the attendance of some 
of her particular friends and ordered one 
of her attendant gentlemen to read the 
play aloud. Now the empress has never 
learned to speak Russian fluently or to 
understand it perfectly ; and it was very 
droll to see her making gracious perfunc- 
tory signs of admiration at phrases which 
made even the reader (by no means a 
modest man) stammer and blush, while 
the unfortunate ladies of honor sat, cov- 
ered with confusion, and the attendant 
gentlemen, with rigidly expressionless 
countenances, looked hard at nothing. 

Every morning Tolstoi arises with a 
new inaggot in his brain. He announced, 
not very long ago, that as his works were 
intended to benefit mankind he thought 
that he ought no longer to take money for 
them. Madame Tolstoi thereupon took 
the advice of friends, who counselled her 
to undertake the charge of her husband's 
business affairs ; and as far as it is possi- 
ble, she does so. The loss of the payment 
accruing from Tolstoi’s works would have 
been very serious in the case of a family 
like theirs, which appears to have no 
limits to its increase. 

Tolstoi’s disciples still come from far and 
wide, but every now and then there is a © 
notable defection among them. His sec- 
ond son was one of his most devoted dis- 
ciples, and married a young girl who was 
no less ardent a votary of simplification. 
When they were married a peasan*® hut 
was built for them on one corner of the 
estate. Here they were to live in peasant 
fashion, Adam to delve, and Eve to spin. 
Here, indeed, they did live for one month 
of enthusiasm ; and the next six in a fast 
sliding scale of discomfort and disgust ; 
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until they both fell ill of typhoid fever, 
narrowly escaped dying, and abandoned 
their hut and simplification for Moscow 
and a life like other people. 

Another of Tolstoi’s disciples had a 
much more tragic experience. This 
gentleman resigned his commission in 
his regiment, divided his estate—a small 
one—among his peasants, and, having 
thus despoiled himself of everything, set 
himself to gain his living as a day labor- 
er. He failed signally and was attacked 
by a severe illness, which has undermined 
his ccnstitution and has rendered hita in- 
capable of doing anything. This dispirited 
and broken-hearted man has also ceased 
to believe in simplification. 

Yet all that Tolstoi counsels his votaries 
to do he is more than ready to undertake 
himself. In the early part of last winter 
one of his daughters was invited to stay 
with a relative at some distance from 
Toula. The journey was from four to 


five hours by rail, and three times as long 
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in a sledge. But Tolstoi declared that a 
‘«simplified'’ one ought not to travel by 
rail, and that his daughter must travel in 
a peasant sledge. Expostulations were 
useless, and in a peasant sledge they de- 
parted, Tolstoi driving. A violent snow 
storm came on, and they reached their 
destination after a journey of fifteen hours. 
Mademoiselle Tolstoi was lifted out of the 
sledge in a deep swoon, and was literally 
almost frozen to death, so that she did 
not fully recover consciousness for hours, 
and was subsequently seriously ill. What 
her meditations upon simplification may 
be I know not ; but I know that her visit 
has lengthened from weeks to months ; 
and that her father bade her farewell with 
this curiously illogical speech: ‘ Now, 
my child, I have brought you here as a 
simplified one ought to be brought. You 
may return home in your own way.” 
And rumor says that she is decidedly 
likely to travel in future as one of the 
unsimplified. 





NATURE’S 


ALCHEMY. 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


THE flowers in divine array, 

The wondrous plants of ev'ry source, 
Live but to die and pass away, 

And leave to earth that mystic force 
Wherein new kindred forms take birth, 

Enfolding that which is to be; 
Thus nature glorifies the earth 


Through her transcendent alchemy. 























THE THEATRE OF TODAY. 


By CORA MAYNARD. 


F all influences that touch modern hu- 
man life perhaps the least thought 
upon, though by no means the least im- 
portant, is that of thetheatre. This influ- 
ence is subtle and generally unrecognized, 
but it is not therefore any the less univer- 
sal and powerful. 

It is indisputable that the great majority 
of persons go to the theatre to be enter- 
tained, diverted, amused. Some few, of 
amore educated and critical taste, go to 
enjoy the art of the acting, the dramatic 
and literary beauties of the play. Itisa 
very exceptional being who goes for moral 
edification or instruction. But we are 
often edified and instructed when we least 
expect it. We often absorb a lesson, a 
truth, when we are unconscious of doing 
soat thetime. And the reverse is equally 
true. The power of an evil influence often 
fastens upon us when we are insensible to 
its tightening grip. The audience of a 
theatre, from the very motives which have 
brought most individuals into the audito- 
rium, is in a passive, a negative, attitude. 
People have not come to do anything them- 
selves, but to be acted upon ; not to impress, 
but to receive impressions. Their state is 
one of relaxation, consequently one most 
susceptible to whatever influences are 
brought to bear upon it. They are like 
musical instruments. They will respond 
to the notes touched by the players. From 
their souls’ deep centres can be called forth 
the hallowed harmonies of purity, of truth, 
of strength, of love, throbbing in each 
swelling bosom like the tide of a Beethoven 
sonata, or an echo of the false chords of 
riot and wrong. 

In the theatre man’s nature is played 
upon more strongly than under any other 
impersonal conditions. The dramatic art, 
above all others, appeals to and arouses his 
emotions most directly and most power- 
fully, for it appropriates and combines all 
arts and it reflects human nature most 
completely and obviously. It has form, it 
has color, it has motion, it has sound, it 
has man for its direct expositor, through 
man’s personal being it finds expression. 
We look at a beautiful picture; we are 
stirred by holy feelings. We read a sub- 





lime poem; we thrill with noble aspira- 
tions. We hear a sweet-voiced harmony ; 
on the wings of the spirit we are borne high 
above the discords of folly and wrong. We 
go to the theatre. We sit and watch the 
performance of one of Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal works. Here are men and women 
before us—men and women speaking, mov- 
ing, laughing, sinning, suffering, living, 
loving, dying. The most golden-tongued 
words that ever fell from mortal lips sound 
on our ears, the saddest griefs that ever 
broke mortal hearts, the purest love that 
ever bound human souls, the gayest mirth 
that ever gladdened earth’s brightest days, 
pass in portrayal before us. And the les- 
son we take to our hearts, some conscious- 
ly, some unconsciously, some fully, some 
perhaps only in part, is one that penetrates 
into the most secret places of every life. 

Imagine the effect of King Lear upon an 
audience of even unthinking persons if it 
were acted throughout, in every character, 
in amanner approaching the requirements 
of its colossal grandeur, of its unutterable 
woe! Even so imperfectly as it is always 
given, who can witness it and remain un- 
touched by the agony of its fearful tragedy, 
unmoved by the thought of the terrible 
consequences wrought by the fell hand of 
selfishness, sin and crime? Stand some 
autumn evening as a driving storm comes 
up from the East. Look at that towering 
mountain peak, rugged and bare, desolate 
in its isolation, yet unspeakably grand. 
Beneath it lie the summits of lower moun- 
tains, of green hills ; beneath it lie pleasant 
valleys. The storm sweeps on. Black 
clouds, heavy, ominous, sullen, roll down. 
They blot out the gray, proud peak of the 
old mountain. They hurl lightning, they 
explode peal on peal of thunder about his 
hoary head. And the hills and the valleys 
grow solemnly still in the presence of that 
awful conflict. If we go into a theatre and 
see King Lear made living in the flesh by 
the fire ofa great actor’s genius, some such 
feeling must surely lift us above the petty 
thoughts, carry us beyond the narrow lim- 
its of our selfish aims and hopes. 

This is the influence, this is the power 
of the theatre. Could we stop here be- 
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cause there is no other side to show, no 
reverse of shadow to darken the beauty 
and truth of its mission, there wculd be 
no need of defence on the part of the 
drama’s friends, for there would be no dis- 
sentient voice heard from the ranks of the 
most puritanical of its few remaining 
enemies. 

But the other side does exist, the shadow 
does cast its blackness over the scene and 
the blackness is often very dense and very 
far-reaching. In justice this dark side 
must be looked upon as well as the bright. 
Let us be boldly honest for a moment and 
ring up the curtain on a true picture of 
the stage as, unfortunately, it so often is. 

Men and women, young and old, are 
hurrying in to one of the best-known, 
most popular and best-equipped theatres 
in the city. A play is to be acted in that 
house tonight, a play respectable people 
will have no shame in going to see, and yet 
it will appeal to the very lowest, most sen- 
sual part of their natures. Its real char- 
acter may, probably will, be disguised 
under a polite dressing of words and athin 
covering of sham morality ; but the fact is 
that not one person who sits through it 
but will leave the theatre touched by the 
breath of an impure exhalation. La Tosca 
and As in a Looking Glass suggest them- 
selves as two plays which have swelled the 
box-office receipts all over the country by 
pandering to the lowest level of man’s ani- 
mal nature. Last season a piece still more 
odious was put upon the boards with abso- 
lute disregard for even a semblance of de- 
cency. It is hardly necessary to say that 
The Clemenceau Case is the unsavory 
production alluded to. 

Near by another theatre is rapidly fill- 
ing. The best seats are occupied by well- 
dressed men and women, the galleries are 
packed with their more lowly brothers 
and sisters. All alike, rich and poor, 
elect and vulgar, unblushingly sit for two 
hours and witness a performance called a 
comic opera, in which perhaps not one 
strain of real music, not one line of true 
wit, not one situation of genuine humor 
can be discovered, and whose only reason 
for being is the display it makes of wom- 
en’s forms for the gaze of a sensual 
crowd. Can women who see such exhibi- 
tions keep intact the sweet modesty of 
their souls? Can men who see them still 
feel in their breasts the ennobling respect 
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for womanhood which, in its untarnished 
holiness and beauty, it rightfully claims 
and should ever receive? We friends and 
lovers of the theatre must hang our heads 
when such examples as these are brought 


forward to condemn it. We can make no 
denial of the wrong purpose it can be 
forced to serve or of the wrong influence it 
can be made to exert. In it are found 
good and evil, as good and evil are found 
in man, who instituted it. And upon man 
it reacts for his weal or his woe according 
as he elevates it into an art temple of 
purity and truth, or degrades it into a 
showroom of triviality and sensuality. 

Have many of us ever considered the 
vast number of buildings which the world 
has erected to serve either as such art 
temples or such showrooms ? 

In the city of New York alone there are 
nearly thirty recognized theatres. Ona 
roughly estimated average these theatres 
hold within their auditoriums every night 
during the greater part of the year about 
goo persons each. In Philadelphia there 
are nineteen theatres ; in Boston, eleven ; 
in Chicago, twelve ; in San Francisco, six ; 
every large city of the Union has three 
or four; every small city at least one; 
every town has its so-called opera house, 
where theatrical performances can be seen 
with more or less frequency. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever civili- 
zation has reared its walls and a commu- 
nity of any appreciable size has resulted, 
the drama is welcomed eagerly by man, 
woman and child, even if they can offer 
for its accommodation only the stage of a 
‘‘hall’’ that does duty forevery species of 
entertainment, from a church festival toa 
comic opera. In many foreign countries 
theatres are considered such important 
factors in life that they are frequently sub- 
sidized by government, in order to place 
them in a position where the superior 
quality of their representations is assured 
against chance or a fluctuation or decline 
in popular taste. Wherever man lives 
above the level of the savage, the home of 
dramatic art is found and the world flocks 
willingly to its shrine, for it attracts all 
classes and all ages, it appeals to all varie- 
ties of character, to all orders of mind. 
The theatre draws to its auditorium saint 
and sinner, heterodox and orthodox, in- 
tellect and ignorance, vice and virtue, the 
bootblack and the millionaire, the sewing 
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girl and the lady of fashion. Here all 
come and all are admitted. The theatre's 
doors are open and, welcoming all, it cries : 
‘«Come in, comein. I call the world. I 
am wide enough for all humanity, for hu- 
manity ‘is the subject of my story.’ You 
will each find your image passing in re- 
view before you; you can each see your 
own reflection in this mirror I ‘ hold up to 
nature.’ You are all here—millionaire, 
bootblack, roué, poor fallen woman, kind 
father, tender mother, innocent maiden 
and ardent youth, fool and knave, genius 
and simpleton. Virtue, look on vice—but 
with pity, not scorn. Had circumstances 
been different who can tell but you might 
have stood in its place to-night? Vice, 
look on virtue and know you may even 
yet change your tattered, mud-stained 
rags for the shining white of its spotless 
garb. Within the being of every indi- 
vidual present exist the potential elements 
of every other individual, brothers and 
sisters by the indissoluble bonds of hu- 
manity. Look! Listen! Itis in my power 
to speak to the true or the false, to call 
out the good or the evil that lives in the 
collected mass of souls here tonight.’’ 

If we reflect how many thousands of 
people all over the globe, in answer to this 
appeal, crowd night after night through 
the theatres’ doors, we may begin to real- 
ize the magnitude of its influence. If 
some evening we go to the play and watch 
the faces about us, note the intent expres- 
sion on all, observe the changing waves 
of feeling pass over the crowded house, we 
may get a still stronger conception of the 
greatness of this influence. On the stage 
a mother is weeping for her prodigal boy. 
There are mothers in that audience who 
may shed such bitter tears at home. 
There are sons who may remember the 
touch of a broken-hearted mother’s kiss 
as they sit conscience-smitten through 
that scene. On the stage love suffers and 
moans and dies under the cruel blow ofa 
careless hand. There are persons in that 
audience who may be stung into thought 
of the love they are killing, of the souls 
they are torturing. There is joy, there is 
sorrow, there are shame and sin, simple 
faith, heroic sacrifice, rippling merriment, 
hearty laughter. There is human life— 


human life epitomized, human life con- 
densed into a few hours’ vivid panorama 
of acts and consequences, the one follow- 
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ing the other so quickly that their con- 
nection is startlingly revealed. And if 
the actor truly «‘holds the mirror up to 
nature,’’ every man and woman in the 
house responds involuntarily to the ebb 
and flow of his thought, of his passion. 
They pity his misfortune, they glory in 
his courage, they glow with his unselfish- 
ness, they shrink at his infamy, they ab- 
hor his treachery, his cowardice, his cru- 
elty. They exult in the triumph of right 
over might. For the time they themselves 
live in the mimic world with sympathies 
keenly alive to the scene they are looking 
on. But they think very little and care 
even less about the power under which 
they are so carelessly placing themselves 
—the subtle power called the influence of 
the theatre. 

In most cases the result of attending a 
dramatic performance will not be appre- 
ciably manifest in the formation of a per- 
son’s character. Neither will the result 
of reading such a book as Adam Bede, or 
of reading one of the many unwholesome 
novels of the day ; nor the result of a con- 
versation upon ethics, or one upon a prize- 
fight ; nor the result of listening to the 
evening hymn of the ocean’s solemn glad- 
ness or to the venomous chatter of scan- 
dal’s tongue. And yet each and all of 
these things are surely, silently, slowly 
shaping our thoughts, moulding our 
natures. The theatre stamps its impress 
upon us with a more vigorous hand, for 
it takes us in our most unguarded mo- 
ments and it appeals to us with the great- 
est emotional intensity. 

Such being the case it is obviously im- 
portant to know what are the duties of 
dramatic art tothe world. Merely toamuse 
it? Oralsototeachit? The chief aim of 
all art is to please, to attract by the spell 
of its beauty. Art does not construct its 
works according toa cut-and-dried, mathe- 
matically measured moral. It spontane- 
ously expresses itself, that is all. And in 
such degree as the man or woman through 
whom it speaks is a true artist its mani- 
festations will be beautiful, and in such 
measure ds these are beautiful they will 
be moral. Communication with beautiful 
and good things is a silent education, an 
eloquent appeal to the God living in us all. 
We do not ask of painting: «‘Color usa 
pious precept for daily conduct.’’ We do 
not ask of poetry : «‘ Preach us a soporific 
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sermon in hexameters.'’ We do not ask 
of sculpture: «‘ Take up your mallet and 
hew us out a nice, respectable, moral 
axiom.’’ But we do say: ‘Be true to 
yourselves ; let no unclean thought soil 
the colors of your palette, no false thought 
misguide the flight of your pen, no base 
thought creep in and dull the edge of 
your chisel."’ We do say: ‘‘ Genii of art, 
reveal yourselves to us in your holiness, 
your purity, your loveliness, your maj- 
esty, your sublimity ; we will stand silent, 
reverent, uplifted, ennobled in your pres- 
ence; we will leave you with higher 
thoughts filling our souls, sweeter feel- 
ings stirring our breasts ; we will be bet- 
ter men and better women for contact with 
the spirit of your inspiration.’’ And so 
we say to dramatic art : « Be true to your- 
self. If you are gay let it be with the 
joyous, untainted gayety of a dazzling, 
dancing, wavering sunbeam, a riotous 
woodland breeze, a frolicking wr ve of the 
sea’s blue waters. If you are sad let it 
be in loving pity for the oppressed, the 
wronged, the wretched. Show us the 
fairness of truth, the beauty of unselfish- 
ness ; show us the horror, the deformity 
of wrong, not its punishment through 
material loss—material loss is by no 
means a corollary of wrong-doing. Take 
us with you into your own high domains 
of the ideal. Show us the infinite pos- 
sibilities of man through your limitless 
vistas of ideality. So many laugh at 
ideality. They say, in this practical 
world give us reality. Never mind, keep 
on, give them true ideality—and there is 
no other kind—and, lo! away down in 
their hearts is a throbbing answer to your 
appeal, and your ideality and their reality 
areone. Reality is something deeper than 
tanks, even with fourteen feet of water in 
them ; something more than fire engines, 
and noise and display, than silks and sat- 
ins and ten-dollars-a-yard velvet. Reality 
is the feeling in the heart, the thought 
in the mind, the aspiration in the soul. 
Ideality is but reality’s perfect develop- 
ment. 

‘‘But alas, that you show it to us so 
seldom! What has become of it? Where 
have you lost it? Ask the theatrical man- 
ager who has robbed you of it. Ask the 
dramatist who has heaped rubbish and dirt 
over it. Ask the actors who have kicked 
and buffeted it. Then appeal to all think- 
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ing people, to all high-minded people, to 
all art-loving people to help you find and 


restore it. Must you be the eternal victim 
of a speculator’s greed for money, of a 
play-tinker’s greed for money, of a so- 
called actor’s greed for money ? Wherever 
there is a manager who is a true man let 
him hold out his hand to you. Wherever 
there is a dramatist who is alive to the 
honor of his vocation let him give his 
pen to you. Wherever there is an actor 
who is an actor—that is, an artist and 
not a mountebank—let him lay down his 
genius at your feet.’’ 

We have all heard the cry of a certain 
class of theatrical managers : ‘‘ We give 
the public what it asks for. Our business 
is to supply its wants, not to cultivate its 
morals.’’ In the first place, does the pub- 
lic ask for the false, the trivial, the low 
order of performances that disgrace the 
boards of some theatres? Or is it that 
such performances are wily tempters, as- 
sailing the weak, ignorant, sensual side 
of human nature and so luring the public 
down to their level ? The man who writes, 
the man who produces, the man who acts 
such plays is trading on the mortal im- 
perfections of his brother man, adding to 
the fearful momentum of frailty and evil 
in his being, against which the good has 
so hard a battle. A certain portion of the 
public will go to such plays ; their pro- 
moters will grow rich through them, but 
what right has anyone to sow a crop of 
poisonous weeds in the world because peo- 
ple, if they see them, will buy and he will 
find his pockets filled with gold ? 

It seems almost hopeless to ask of the 
politician : Be honest for the sake of your 
country, of the capitalist : Be humane for 
the sake of the poor and wretched. We 
often feel it is equally hopeless to ask of 
the theatrical manager: Be scrupulous 
for the sake of virtue. And yet we have 
aright to demand these things. It isa 
public duty for every individual who is 
awake to their immeasurable importance, 
to go on insistingly demanding thém, un- 
tiringly hoping for them. It is a duty to 
demand of every private person integrity 
and purity of conduct. In regard to the 
man who assumes a position where he af- 
fects strongly the lives of the community 
the duty is magnified into a solemn obli- 
gation. There are honest politicians, hu- 
mane capitalists, scrupulous managers, 
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who will respond to the cry and put forth 
noble efforts to aid the cause which asks 
for their most valuable support. 

Shakespeare cannot hold the stage of 
every theatre in the country. The great 
mass of people are not educated enough in 
literature and in dramatic art to appreciate 
the wondrous beauties of his inspiration. 
He moves them when they see him, but 
they do not care to stay too long in the 
dizzy heights of his genius. The great 
mass of people prefer Gilbert and Sullivan 
to Wagner, newspaper verses to Shelley’s 
beautiful poems. We do not ask or ex- 
pect managers to immolate themselves on 
impracticable, star-gazing theories. We 
do not ask them to philanthropically beg- 
gar themselves for the uplifting of the 
race. The millennium has not yet come 
and self-sacrifice on such a scale is not to 
be expected from human nature as it is, 
save in rarely grand instances. The man- 
ager often risks much and is entitled to 
gain much. His enterprise and business 
capacity have brought the theatre into 
the smallest towns throughout the 
country. We owe him thanks for this. 
We do not grudge him the reward of his 
labor. Weonly ask him to make his le- 
gitimate interests one with those of the 
public. And, looked at in a large way, 
must not his lasting success depend upon 
his doing so? 

Audiences cannot be taken by the 
coat collar, dragged into a theatre and set 
down to a dramatized Sunday-school 
meeting. Thetheatre-going public being 
made up largely of the class uncultured 
in the fine arts, cannot be driven into a 
place of amusement to be regaled with 
blank verse, with delicate sentiment, 
with poetic beauty. It generally wants 
something more robust, more crude, more 
vivid and striking, more within the grasp 
of its mind, the range of its feeling. The 
manager, being a business man, not an 
artist, it is comprehensible that he must 
sometimes sacrifice artistic beauty to the 
uneducated taste which he tries to please. 
But being a man, he cannot be excused 
when he disregards the moral bearing of 
aplay. Taste is a matter of education ; 
truth, right, virtue are intuitive percep- 
tions of the soul. There is something in 
every human breast that distinguishes 
right from wrong (except in abnormal 
cases of perversion), whichever the man or 


woman may elect to follow. Melodramas 
bristling with thrilling situations, breath- 
less incidents, are extremely popular 
with acertain class of theatre goers. Con- 
sidered artistically they leave much to be 
desired. But they must contain some 
human truth, or they could not call from 
an audience, however uncultivated, the 
response of eager interest, of swelling 
emotion. A low grade of play may have 
merits a higher grade sometimes lacks. 
It may be more dramatic, more intense. 
But these qualities make it most desira- 
ble that its character should be good. If 
people like melodramas and will go to 
them, if they pay and managers will pro- 
duce them, let it be done with as much 
regard to what is artistic as possible and 
with every regard to what is pure. No 
manager will be the loser by pursuing 
suchacourse. The never-failing applause 
at triumphant virtue is proof enough of 
the instinctive desire of the human heart 
for good. The managers who have recog- 
nized and responded to this fact and have 
associated their names with only the best 
kinds of productions, are among the most 
successful and prominent in the country. 

On a higher plane, too, than melodrama, 
there are many plays sweet in sentiment, 
pure in quality, true in spirit, that can 
hold the popular interest and draw the de- 
sired crowd. Some of the best drawing 
attractions on record are simple dramas 
of manly struggle for right, of womanly 
fidelity to duty. The Old Homestead, 
while not a high type of dramatic writ- 
ing, has touched more hearts with its 
loving charity than any one clergyman 
has ever been able to reach. Messrs. 
Belasco and DeMille’s play, Men and 
Women, produced last winter in New 
York, is a picture of life so strong in dra- 
matic quality, so forcible in its lesson, so 
true in purpose, so beautiful in spirit, 
that heart and mind are moved by its 
powerfully told story to vivid realization 
of the grandeur and the gladness of the 
soul’s triumph over wrong. The Old 
Homestead packed one of the largest 
houses in New York for three long, con- 
secutive seasons. Men and Women had 
the time of its stay at the theatre where 
it was given twice protracted beyond the 
original term which it was expected to run. 
These plays alone prove, even from a mere- 
ly speculative point of view, that there is 
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no necessity for putting on the stage 
false, debasing, unclean plots, sentiments 
or scenes to make the occupation of the 
theatrical manager, the profession of the 
actor and the profession of the dramatist 
a financial success. The theatre can be 
filled by appealing to the good instead of 
to the bad in man. It is possible for all 
connected with it to aim at this without 
losing any practical benefit themselves. 
The theatre, like everything else, must 
reflect the spirit of the age, but instead of 
blindly pampering its worst tendencies it 
can stir up and call forth the best. The 
theatre can be satisfied to reproduce but a 
superficial condition of society or it can 
plunge into the turbulent depths of life’s 
mysteries. It can listen to the muttering 
of coming events, it can discern the out- 
line of the future that is arising from 
the present. It can imbibe the spirit of the 
dawning day and breathe it out to the 
world in a warning whisper of what may 
be ; in a fearless assertion of what should 
be. The theatre again and again has been 
the advocate of reform, of advance. On 
the boards of a theatre the horrors and 
injustice of slavery were portrayed when 
the negro’s body and soul were still held 
crippled in fetters. The movement that 
in this country burst into conscious life 
with the bloody struggle for the liberty 
of our fellow men, is heaving, grumbling, 
waxing louder and stronger under the 
strained tension of unjust social laws in 
every civilized land. The thunder of 
a revolting world vibrates in the air, ofa 
world that demands equal rights and equal 
opportunities for all men. Siberia tries 
to stifle its voice; statesmanship thinks 
to crush it into submission ; monopoly 
strives to starve it into silence. But it still 
mutters on. There are questions momen- 
tous, awful, to be brought up, to be looked 
squarely in the face, to be answered, to be 
dealt with. They cannot be shirked for- 
ever. The theatre may speak as a prophet 
of their coming ; the theatre may stand 
forth again as a champion of justice, of 
right, of freedom. It is not its place to 
become a platform for the discussion of 
politics, nor a pulpit for the disputations 
of theology, nor an academy for the 
settling of opinions on moral philosophy 
or political economy. It is not possible or 
desirable at present, and it certainly does 
not seem as if it ever will be, to turn the 
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theatre into a species of lecture hall. But 
it is a significant fact that today we see 
subjects hitherto considered outside its 
province, forcing their way on tothe stage, 
dressed in dramatic plot and presented by 
dramatic characters. The Ibsen plays, 
that are arousing so much comment and 
discussion, may, with a few others, mark 
a new era in the history of the drama, an 
era that is to bring upon the boards of the 
theatre the deep and vital questions of 
the age, its searchings and struggles, in- 
stead of confining the theatre’s sphere to 
the delineation of the individual’s personal 
griefs and joys. A plot must always cen- 
tre in individuals and develop through 
events connected with them. It is im- 
possible to conceive of a play constructed 
in any other manner, but in such plays as 
Henry Arthur Jones has of late been 
writing a distinct social and universal 
interest underlies the specific interest at- 
tached to the dramatis personze. In Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, though it is a piece 
of inferior worth, a distinct moral and 
psychological interest dominates strongly 
the interest of incident and individual. 

These plays may be taken as illustra- 
tions of the dawning tendency of the 
modern theatre. 

It is true that in every play of any real 
and lasting value there has always been a 
more or less moral undercurrent revealed 
through the story of the characters; but 
the aim of the class of dramas which we 
are considering is to treat the socialistic 
and spiritual problems of life directly and 
designedly. This aim certainly indicates a 
new departure in dramatic writing. How 
far it may lead and what changes it may 
work in the play of the future may be 
divined more or less accurately, but the 
question is too large to be entered upon in 
the limits of these pages. It is enough to 
say that if, as seems unquestionable (in 
spite of the seeming contradiction of the 
silly rage for farce comedies), it continues 
to assert itself, it will foster more and 
more a growing seriousness of purpose, a 
loftiness and purity of motive and execu- 
tion in dramatic writing and in stage pro- 
duction. It will make of the theatre an 
ever-increasing power for good, an ever- 
stronger influence on the side of right. 

By many the cry is sent up: “If this 
modern spirit of searching, of questioning, 
this spirit of psychological analysis, in- 
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vades permanently the theatre it will be 
the deathblow to dramatic art and the 
stage will gradually become nothing other 
than a pulpit or a rostrum.” 

Surely such persons have not begun to 
realize the unfathomed depths of human 
nature, the awfully dramatic story of the 
soul’s fight for truth, for liberty, for life. 
As the world moves on and the world’s 
thought changes, advances, seeks deeper, 
aspires higher, its mirror, the stage, must 
move and change withit. The play of the 
future may be very different from the play 
of today. Yet into whatever it grows it 
will be sure to satisfy its age, for it will 
be what its age demands and needs. But 
because it may have widened its field by 
dealing more directly and particularly 
than hitherto with the subtler, more in- 
ward, more spiritual questions of life, it 
must of necessity be less dramatic, seems 
to be confining the dramatic element of 
human existence within narrower limits 
than actually inclose it. Can there be a 
more intensely dramatic period in a man’s 
experience than when, having tried all 
means of finding happiness and all have 
failed, having sought satisfaction from 
all sources of knowledge and found none, 
he stands stripped, scourged, baffled, 
with the wreck of his past behind and 
the veiled mysteries of the future before 
him, and he cries in his agony: ‘I see 
nothing, know nothing, am nothing. God 
help me’’? Is it more dramatic for aman 
to be starved to death in a medizval 
dungeon than to be starved to death in 
the streets of acity where he can feast 
his eyes on the contents of bakers’ and 
butchers’ shops—contents that the wrongs 
of a social system against which he is 
beginning to rebel empty only into the 
larder of the man whom sugar trusts and 
oil trusts have enriched at the expense, 
perhaps, of his, the starving man's, very 
life? Is it more dramatic to fight for your 
body’s preservation with a bloody-minded 
opponent than to fight for your soul's 
preservation against lies and frauds and 
hypocrisies and pretences and social con- 
ventions? Is defeat more tragic if your 
lungs are pierced with a rapier or with a 
pistol bullet than if your manhood or your 
womanhood is crushed under social evils 
your most desperate efforts were power- 
less to withstand ? 

If the playwright of the future weaves 


his plots out of such questions as these, if 
he boldly plunges into the deep ocean of 
the life of a man’s soul, pictures its strug- 
gles and its yearnings, its defeats and its 
victories in the march toward the light, he 
will surely find dramatic element enough to 
thrill the most unthinking mind, to touch 
the least feeling heart. He surely need 
become neither a pedagogue nor a preach- 
er, in the common meaning of the words, 
though he will have preaching in plenty to 
do. His sermon can always be as dramatic 
as must be our mortal life of struggle, of 
suffering, of endeavoring, of hoping, of 
conquering, of loving. Art in its appli- 
cation builds on nature as we see it, not as 
we speculate upon it; only some persons 
see more and see further than others. Art 
deals with life objectively, not subjectively, 
practically, not theoretically. Art is vital, 
human, visible. It is intuitive much more 
than reflective. We do not want mere 
wordy moral or social dissertations on the 
stage. But if such dissertations are the 
unchained expression of intensity of feel- 
ing roused in the mind of a character who, 
through his individual wrongs or greatness 
of nature, has been led to view life on a 
larger scale than limits his immediate per- 
sonal interests, they may become vividly 
dramatic in spirit and exercise a marvel- 
lous spell upon persons of sufficient brain 
and soul development to understand and be 
reached by them. Ibsen’s plays are filled 
with such passages. While there are many 
and contradictory opinions as to their act- 
ing merits, it is a fact that among the 
small audiences who have witnessed the 
few performances of those of his pieces that 
have been given in this country there were 
always sure to be some persons upon whom 
they produced an effect so strong as to be- 
come at times almost painful. When we 
see, as the writer has seen, a healthy, vig- 
orous, intelligent man so moved, we can- 
not fail to get some realization of the 
mighty power which the theatre must ex- 
ercise over all who come under its influ- 
ence. The secret of this power lies in the 
fact that the theatre presents to us a won- 
derfully vivid, objective portrayal of life 
—life stirred by the emotions, the pas- 
sions, the half-revealed instincts that 
shape a nation’s and a household's history. 
Today that portrayal cannot be complete 
if it ignores the great sociological, moral, 
psychological, spiritual questions that are 
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moving men’s souls te the centre. Let 
the theatre give us pictures of life as it 
now is, and, looking upon them, people 
must think and must feel. We have ap- 
pealed to the manager to help them to 
think rightly, to arouse in them only 
healthy and pure emotions, but the drama- 
tist and the actor have as large a share of 
the work to do. While the selection of 
plays depends mainly on the manager the 
writer is responsible for their creation, the 
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actor for their vital expression. The writ- 
er and the actor being artists we can ask 
and expect of them faithfulness to the ideal- 
ity of their art. Into them has been in- 
fused the inspired power that can seize and 
give shape to the wandering thought and 
emotion, the subtle fire that kindles life in 
the dead form of words. Let no man 
among them belittle, debase, let no man 
dare misdirect the wondrous gifts of the 
divine spirit of creation. 


NARCISSUS. 


(IN.AN OLD SEASIDE GARDEN.) 


By SARAH M. B. PIaATT. 


No, Echo, upon my word 
There isn’t any mistake ; 

We heard you—both of us heard 
(I think we were wide awake)— 


Kissing somebody. 


Yes, and the brooding thrush, 
In the sunset, heard you too 
(And blushed, if a bird can blush, 
As away in the wind she flew)— 


Kissing somebody. 


The gray old sea, from the wall, 
With his face on fire, withdrew 
(He had listened a minute), and all, 

Oh, Echo, because of you— 


Kissing somebody. 


And the gardener heard you (‘‘So,”’ 
He said, ‘it is growing late,’’ 
Then lifted his hat to go, 
And laughed as he shut the gate)— 


Kissing somebody. 


And lo, as the sweet sound ran 
From your lips, O airy one! 

The moon in her veil began 
To think of Endymion— 


Kissing somebody. 


Now, Echo, who could it be? 
I mean, the fellow you kissed, 
When we two heard you—we— 
In the garden, the moon, and the mist— 


Kissing somebody. 


Narcissus—only—lI see. 

(Sweet youth, come back in a flower !) 
Narcissus—if it were he, 

No wonder you've been for an hour 


Kissing somebody. 














“ALL THE HOUSEHOLD WAS TO WITNESS THE PUNISHMENT IN ORDER TO DRAW A LESSON FROM IT.” 


PRINCESS RATAZANOFF. 


By C. M. 


HIS narrative deals with events which 
have really happened. It is solong 

since they came to my knowledge that I 
cannot say if I learned them from tradi- 
tion or from print. In any case it does 
not matter. Since itis not fiction it ranks 
with history, and history is a field open to 
everyone. Besides, I have the conscious- 
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ness of having dressed it after my own 
fashion, and finally, I write it not for 
those who have heard of it but for those 
who have not. 


The events took place in the reign of the 
Emperor Paul 1., fortunately for Russia a 
short one. 


Casimir M. Podgorski was born in 1836. He was educated at the Institute for 








the Nobility at Wilna, and at the Military academy for engineers at St. Peters- 
burg, graduating from the latter in 1857. “He served in the Caucasus for five years, 
during the final subjugation of that country by Russia. On leaving the Caucasus 
he returned through Poland to St. Petersburg, and was arrested there for com- 
plicity in the Polish insurrection. He was placed in solitary confinement and the 
charges against him were examined by a military commission, which finally set 
him at liberty ‘for want of sufficient proof.” His release. however, was accom- 
panied by an order to leave St. Petersburg within twenty-four hours and procced 
directly to Western Siberia, where he served for four years more. He was then 
allowed to return to Russia with the rank of captain in retirement, and went 
abroad. In 1872 he came to America, where he has remained, 
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Among the many freaks of this despotic, 
frantic, half-crazy emperor was the reés- 
tablishment almost at the beginning of 
this century of the barbarous etiquette 
which required every individual, whether 
man or woman, subject or foreigner, to 
prostrate himself in dust, mud or snow 
instantly and with a snap of his knees 
whenever or wherever the czar appeared. 
If it came to pass that anyone, from near- 
sightedness, absent-mindedness or any 
other cause, failed to perform this act of 
idolatry, he or she was seized at once by 
the police and imprisoned or scourged. 
Paul lives now in the memory of his 
people for three reasons only. 

In the first place on account of his snub 
nose, which reminded one strongly of a 
crab apple. He was so fond and so proud 
of this nose that he sent confidential 
agents through all his dominions, north, 
east, west and south, to discover individu- 
als favored by mother nature with similar 
ones, and invested them with full power to 
bring all such noses into his presence 
The result being satisfactory as to num- 
bers and shape, he formed of these snub- 
nosed individuals a regiment of his body- 
guard, christened it with his name and 
gave it a brilliant uniform and helmets of 
his own design. 

These helmets resembled somewhat the 
paper cornucopize which grocers of the 
olden times used in delivering their goods. 
They were of gilt plate, inclined forward, 
and were adorned at the top with a kind 
of red tuft, also resembling a crab apple, 
but pointing downwards. Thus the nose 
and the tuft tending to meet in a point 
gave to that regiment, especially when 
manceuvring with bayonets pointed out 
to attack the enemy, a formidable appear- 
ance before which even Napoleon’s soldiers 
could do nothing better than take to their 
heels. This regiment exists now, has the 
same name and uniform, and its soldiers 
and officers are recruited exclusively 
among the crab apples. 

In the second place Paul’s wrath cannot 
be forgotten. 

Once, during a military parade of the 
guard, his hawk’s eye perceived that a 
button was missing from the uniform of a 
soldier, and he shouted out the command 
to the whole regiment: ‘‘To the left 
wheel !’’ «« To Siberia !’’ «« March !’’ and 
the regiment was forthwith exiled in full 
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parade uniform and without even saying 
a word of good-by to anyone. 

Finally, his name always calls to mind 
his tragic end. 

It came during the darkness of the night 
when the conspirators crept into his room 
with the intention, as they said, of forcing 
him to abdicate. His sons waited the 
result below. It is not supposed that they 
wished to prefix to their imperial titles 
that of parricide, but the fact is they were 
there. The faithful hussar on guard was 
slain and the entrance to Paul’s chamber 
forced, but the conspirators, all dignita- 
ries of highest rank, were horror-stricken 
to find that the emperor was not there. 
He had heard the noise, jumped out of 
bed, seized his sword and hastened to the 
trapdoor of a secret underground passage 
communicating with the barracks of his 
regiment. He pressed the spring, stamped 
on the door, but it would not yield. The 
mechanism had been destroyed. He 
jumped behind a heavy window curtain 
and crouched there trying to hide himself. 
The conspirators were on the point of 
flying when suddenly one of them dis- 
covered an end of Paul’s clothing. They 
rushed towards him, dragged him out and 
Count Zoubov read to him the act of abdi- 
cation. The intrepid czar sprang at him 
and struck him full in the face. A despe- 
rate fight ensued, but Paul was overpow- 
ered and strangled to death with an 
officer’s sash. 

I trust that this short introduction will 
not fail of the effect which a Russian ‘ Za- 
kuska,”’ consisting of caviare and salted 
delicacies, produces when served before a 
meal. With this flattering expectation I 
proceed to the story. 


Prince Rataz4noff, adjutant general of 
Paul 1., and one of those nearest to his 
royal person, was a widower. He had an 
only child, a daughter, the Princess Olga. 
Scarcely eighteen, she was already a type 
of true Russian beauty, often so bewilder- 
ing and intoxicating. Her appearance 
and manners were those of an empress 
and her character was despotic and cruel. 
This is not to be wondered at, for at that 
time the blood of Russian aristocrats was 
often mingled with that of their sover- 
eigns. 

Prince Rataz4noff was immensely rich. 
Besides his thousands of serfs and vast 
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territories scattered over Russia he also 
possessed iron, silver and gold mines in 
Siberia. His means were more than suf- 
ficient to allow him to lead a royal life 
and to entertain royal guests. His palace 
in St. Petersburg, of granite and marble, 
was built by Italian architects and no es- 
timates were madeastoitscost. Gigantic 
caryatides cut from single blocks of stone 
adorned the facade, and almost all the 
orders of classic architecture were repre- 
sented. The interior was packed with 
oriental and occidental objects of luxury 
and with the wonders of tropical and of 
polar regions. An immense hall with its 
staircases divided the mansion into two 
parts from the ground to the roof, and was 
lighted by a cupola of flint glass during 
the daytime and by hundreds of wax 
tapers at night. The right side of the 
palace was occupied by the prince, to the 
left were the apartments of Princess Olga. 
Father and daughter had their separate 
retinues, stewards, attendants, equipages 
and servants of all sorts. Usually they 
met only at their public receptions, for 
which the palace contained immense ball- 
rooms, drawing roomsand banquet rooms. 
The prince, being adjutant general of the 
emperor, had several adjutants waiting 
upon his orders, young officers of aristo- 
cratic families. 

Among them the one most trusted by 
him was a young lieutenant of the guard, 
Boris Petrovitch Niazantseff, the son of a 
bosom friend of the prince. I- shall not 
describe his appearance and character, 
but say simply that he possessed all the 
qualities of a hero both of the battlefield 
and of the ballroom. 

From childhood Boris and Olga had 
been playmates. A few years previous to 
the opening of this narrative Boris's father, 
having been appointed by the czar to the 
office of governor general of several prov- 
inces, had been obliged to leave the cap- 
ital and had intrusted his son entirely to 
the care of his friend. The prince’s fam- 
ily accepted Boris with open hearts, and 
he had lived from that time in the Rata- 
zanoff palace. The sympathy of Boris 
and Olga for each other, which had mani- 
fested itself when they were children, de- 
veloped gradually into a stronger feeling. 
They became lovers. Nothing seemed to 
be in the way of their happiness. The 
fathers saw the development of this attach- 


ment between their children whom they 
loved fondly, and many times, while en- 
joying a pipe of real Turkish tobacco and 
a glass of noble wine, their hearts grew 
warm as they anticipated the future union 
of their loved ones. 


It was a beautiful morning. The last 
heap of frozen snow, hidden in a corner 
untouched even by the vertical rays of the 
sun, had melted. Sparrows and hosts of 
little birds chirped gayly and it seemed as 
if a new elasticity filled their little busy 
wings. The fat gray pigeons cooed ten- 


‘* HE SAW BORIS ASCEND THE STAIRS.” 


derly, but they kept their calm dignity. 
They knew that in winter or summer they 
would be fed, sheltered and venerated by 
the Russians. They never appear on a 
bill of fare, for they represent to the ortho- 
dox nation the emblem of the Holy Ghost. 
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A tradesman in a hurry will sometimes for- 
get to perform his morning worship, con- 
sisting of a dozen swift repetitions of the 
sign of the cross accompanied by as many 
genuflexions and as many knocks on the 
ground with his forehead, but he will 
never forget to throw a handful of choice 
grain to the gray community. 

The air was full of light and warmth, 
and thrilled with hopes of the approaching 
spring. But the interior court of the Rata- 
zanoff palace presented a contrast to the 
joy of the air and its inhabitants. Some 
scores of men were grouped there in 
gloomy silence. Their eyes were fixed on 
a heap of long rods and on two men stand- 
ing a little apart. One of those men was 
tall, broad-shouldered, with stern, regular 
features, calm eyes and a long raven-black 
beard. He wore an under waistcoat of 
black velveteen and a red silk shirt falling 
down over his trousers, which were tucked 
into his long Russia-leather boots. The 
other man was of middle stature and slen- 
der. He had short hair, a smooth face, 
piercing eyes and an olive complexion. 
The first was Vasilij, the head coachman, 
the latter the prince’s barber, a slave of 
Greek origin. 

On the previous day the barber, with his 
professional paraphernalia in his hands, 
hastening to attend to his master’s toilet, 
met on his way the Princess Olga. For 
one reason or another he neglected to pay 
to the haughty princess the usual homage. 
Immediately he was sentenced to fifty 
strokes to be applied to his spine, which 
had failed to bend in due time. Vasilij, 
being of herculean strength, was obliged 
to execute the sentence and all the house- 
hold was to witness the punishment in 
order to draw a lesson from it. 

At a distance, leaning against a wall 
facing the windows of Olga’s apartments, 
stood Boris. He was wrapped in a mili- 
tary cloak but was in full uniform. His 
face wore an expression of mental martyr- 
dom and in spite of the mild air and his 
cloak he shivered slightly. To fill up the 
cup of his present misery it fell to his lot 
to see that the execution was performed in 
full rigor. Toa lover, and one so deeply 
in love as Boris was, the faults and even 
the vices of the beloved one appear as vir- 
tues, but her cruelty will always make him 
suffer. Boris suffered deeply. His eyes, 
full of entreaty for mercy, were fixed stead- 
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ily on one special window, behind the cur- 
tain of which he could perceive half hidden 
the tall figure of the princess. His looks 
implored a sign of pardon, but he could 
see only signs of impatience. His eyelids 
dropped, he waved to Vasilij with his hand 
and turned towards the wall. 

The victim was seized, pinned to the 
pavement by sinewy arms, and at each 
of Vasilij’s strokes a rod full of spring sap 
was broken and a new one was taken. 
The hoarse sound « Fiftieth !’’ mingled 
with the gay chirp of a little winged 
passer-by. The shadow in the window 
vanished and the small crowd of eye wit- 
nesses silently broke away. The victim 
was helped to his feet. His face was 
livid. From his mutilated body drops of 
blood fell onthe ground. His limbs trem- 
bled violently but he could stillstand. He 
too turned his face to that window. His 
sight was dim, but he did not need to see. 
He paused for a moment, raised his eyes, 
and the expression in them was more elo- 
quent than any words—it swore revenge. 


Months passed, and winter was already 
in its full northern glory. The chirping 
and cooing were replaced by the jingling 
and chimes of the sleigh bells and the 
occasional cracking of the frozen earth 
and of the ice covering the gulf and river. 
The episode above narrated was totally 
forgotten by all concerned in it except 
one—the Greek. 

Neither frosts nor time could cool his 
burning thirst for revenge. On the con- 
trary, it secmed to grow greater and greater 
for want of an opportunity to quench it. 

Winter in Russia is always the season 
of the most noisy joy, merriment and 
amusement, but this particular winter re- 
mains without an equal. The maniac 
emperor became quite delirious on account 
of the news of the marvellous exploits of 
his army under Suwaroff. Every day the 
imperial palace itself and the palaces of 
the aristocrats in turn were ablaze with 
myriads of lights and filled with throngs 
of invited guests. Outside, huge piles of 
pine logs were set on fire, illuminating the 
darkness for a mile around, and warming 
hundreds of half-frozen coachmen and 
footmen, for beasts and men were not 
allowed to return to their stables after 
delivering their precious freight and then 
to come for it at a certain hour. 
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Olga and Boris had scarcely time to 
rest. They went from one festivity to 
another, from one ball to another. They 
were happy. They were constantly to- 
gether and were never tired of speaking 
of the only thing to which they now 
aspired—their marriage. Boris had only 
to be promoted to the rank of colonel and 
to receive the command of a regiment to 
call Olga his wife. In spite of his youth 
this might happen any day, thanks to 
his social standing and the influence of 
Prince Ratazdnoff. 

But one day the prince returned from 
the imperial palace in unusual haste and 
agitation. His face wore an expression 
of pain, fear and helplessness. He gave 
orders to receive no one, went directly to 
his study and sent for the Princess Olga. 

When his daughter appeared he took 
both her hands and, looking pitifully into 
her eyes, said : 

««My dear child, I have terrible news 
for you.”’ 

«What is it, father?’’ asked Olga 
calmly. 

‘‘The emperor wishes you to marry 
Baron Nelken. His majesty has already 
promised you to him."’ 

Olga raised her head. She dropped her 
father’s hands and said firmly, but without 
a sign of any excitement in her voice: 

‘‘ Father, you know I love Boris.”’ 

«Yes, my child, but the emperor’s 
will " 

‘‘Father, I shall marry no one but 
Boris.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, my daughter,"’ said the prince 
hastily, and he looked around as if in fear 
that in spite of the closed doors and the 
heavy curtains some listener might hear 
Olga’s words. Then again taking both 
her hands he said imploringly: « Olga, 
you know the emperor; you know his 
despotic will; you know his wrath when 
he is in the least contradicted.”’ 

«I know it, my father, but I shall 
marry Boris or no one.’’ 

‘‘Olga !’’ exclaimed the alarmed father, 
‘‘do you know what you are saying, do 
you know what it means ?”’ 

‘« Father, I do not care at all.’’ 

‘Olga! it is disgrace, confiscation of our 
domains, it is banishment to Siberia !’’ 
exclaimed the unfortunate father. Olga 
grew terribly pale, but not a single mus- 
cle of her beautiful face quivered, and its 
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pure lineaments remained unaltered and 
calm as if cut in white marble. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said slowly, «I shall 
disobey the emperor."’ 

The shock produced by these words on 
the old prince was terrible. For a mo- 
ment he struggled for breath ; then hastily 
tearing open his un:form, loaded with em- 
broidery, diamonds, and a score of gold 
and silver stars and crosses, he dropped 
heavily into a chair. 

Olga stood like a statue. One could 
have heard the labored spasmodic breath- 
ing of the prince, but if a candle had been 
passed before Olga’s lips its flame would 
have scarcely trembled. Minutes passed. 
Not a word was spoken. At last great 
tears fell from the eyes of the old general. 
He did not cry for himself, but for his 
child. He knew his daughter very well. 
Till that moment he had been proud of 
her, proud of her firmness, of her haugh- 
tiness, of her immovable will. All his life 
he had done nothing to modify her des- 
potic character. On the contrary, in his 
blind love for her he had done all he could 
to let it develop and grow more and more 
pronounced. 

««Olga, my dear child, come near to 
me.”’ 

Olga approached. In a passionate em- 
brace the prince drew her to his breast 
and then led her to an ottoman where he 
seated himself close toher. ‘* Olga,’’ said 
he, after a few mute caresses, ‘‘ I implore 
you, not for my sake but for your own 
and for Boris’s sake, think over this un- 
fortunate matter. I know you will not 
change your mind, and you know I shall 
not try to influence you to do so. You 
know my dearest plans and hopes con- 
cerning you and you know how I love 
Boris. But I ask you, do not step out 
openly against theemperor’s will. Heav- 
en alone knows what the future hides for 
us. Something unexpected may hap- 


pen.”’ 
‘¢ Father, what must we do?’’ 


‘«My dear Olga, Boris must not come 
to see you as before. Your relations to 
him are known by everyone.. The em- 
peror knows them too, and he must be 
lulled but not provoked; and look at 
this.’’ With these words the prince put 
his hand into his breast pocket, drew 
out and unfolded a paper provided with 
the emperor’s own signature and a large 
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seal of red wax bearing the impress of an 
eagle with its head torn in two—a true em- 
blem of the dominions of the white czar, 
where everything is mutilated. « This is 
Boris’s promotion to the rank oflieutenant- 
colonel,”’ said he, «‘ and the order to join 
the staff of the Caucasian army imme- 
diately. At any other time it would be 
a favor, but now it means temporary ban- 
ishment. My dear child, please promise 
me to avoid any téte-d-téte with Boris. 
Do not let him come to you as he used to, 
and promise me-not to see him till the 
moment of his departure. Boris must 
leave in a few days.’’ 

“Have you 
spoken with Bo- 
ris, father ?’’ 

‘«No, not yet ; I 
wished to see you 
first.”’ 

Not a word more 
was said. They 
rose. The father 
pressed his lips to 
his child's fore- 
head and said 
only : «« May God 
help us !’’ 

Olga left the 
room as calmly 
and as majestical- 
ly as she had en- 
tered it. As soon 
as she reached her 
boudoir she rang 
the bell. Almost 
instantly a pretty 
girl in rich peas- 
ant dress, and with two long braids of 
black hair reaching far below her knees, 
pushed open the door, asking : «‘ Did you 
ring ?’’ The usual words, « Your illus- 
trious highness,’’ did not follow the ques- 
tion. Dunia, such was the name of the 
young girl, was exempt from using them. 
Dunia was the daughter of Vasilij, the 
head coachman, and Olga’s foster sis- 
ter. The Princess Ratazdnoff did not sur- 
vive Olga’s birth, and Dunia and Olga 
had drawn their vital strength from the 
same source. A genuine sisterhood could 
not have made the two girls more at- 
tached to each other than they had al- 
ways been and were still. They grew up 
together, were never separated, played 
and studied together, and now Dunia was 
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Olga’s first attendant, her confidante and 
friend. 

«« Dunia, go and ask Boris Petrovitch to 
come to me at once.’’ 

Dunia went, and in a moment returned 
saying that Boris had not yet returned 
from the manege. 

Olga had not moved from the spot on 
which Dunia had left her, and was ab- 
sorbed in deep thought. Seeing this, and 
foreboding something unusual, Dunia 
knelt before her and, covering the cold 
hands of her mistress with kisses, ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ My little dove, my golden one, 
my precious one, what is the matter?” 


a 


. 


OLGA FELL UNCONSCIOUS. 


Olga had no secrets from Dunia and she 
told her all. 

The alarmed girl could only exclaim, 
‘‘Hospodi pomiluj ! Hospodi pomiluj !”’ 
[God have mercy!) and burst into sobs and 
tears. 

Olga loved Dunia very much and she 
knew that her grief was sincere, but she 
disliked all strong demonstrations. She 
lifted her and told her to calm herself. But 
this was easier to say than todo. It took 
some time, and the girl’s tears were not 
yet dried when Boris entered. He looked 
bright and animated. The healthy riding 
exercise in the manege and the brisk air 
of a fine winter day had reddened his 
cheeks and made his eyes sparkle. He 
rushed quickly towards Olga to seize and 
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to kiss her hands, as was his habit, and 
gayly exclaimed : 

‘«My empress has summoned her faith- 
f——’’ but he stopped abruptly, perceiving 
the ominous expression of her eyes and 
Dunia’s consternation. : 

‘«: Olga, dearest, what has happened ?”’ 
he asked, gently taking her hands. 

Olga did not withdraw them. On the 
contrary she pressed Boris’s hands firmly 
and without the slightest change in her 
looks she slowly said : 

‘« Boris, the emperor wishes to separate 
us.’’ There are times when this word 
‘emperor’? makes even the bravest of 
the brave tremble. Such was the present 
moment. 

Boris was brave. In his veins circulat- 
ed the blood which makes Grabbes, 
Gourkos and Skobeleffs. He had not yet 
faced the enemy, but many a time on 
starry nights he had gone alone after the 
fashion of the Russian peasants, armed 
only with a broad knife, to kill a bear. 
He never mounted a stump on a wild boar 
hunt and in a steeplechase there were no 
obstacles that could stop him. But now 
he trembled. He could not speak, he 


could only stammer incoherently : «« What 
—how—what did you say, Olga?’’ 
‘The emperor wishes to separate us,”’ 


said Olga again. <‘*His majesty has 
promised me already to Baron Nelken. 
But, Boris,’’ she exclaimed fiercely, losing 
all her self-possession, «‘I swear to you 
that in spite of all the emperors in the 
world I will marry no one but you !’”’ 
Boris fell on his knees. He seized 
Olga’s dress and hid his face in its folds. 
His love, his hopes, his life were crushed. 
He dropped from the heights of his bliss 
as an eagle drops when a bullet breaks 
his wing at the moment of his loftiest 
flight. But he did not think of himself. 
He thought only of Olga. Her last 
words produced on him quite a different 
effect from that which they would have 
made under any other circumstances. 


Instead of assuring and consoling him, | 


they threw him into a hopeless despair. 
He knew Olga. He knew that there was 
no power strong enough to force her to 
change her mind, and he was aware that 
the emperor knew but one god—his own 
will. 

Olga placed her hand lightly on Boris’s 
head, and after a few moments of silence 
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said : «‘ Boris, it makes me suffer to see 
you so. Do you think that the emperor's 
will is stronger than mine ? Come, I wish 
to speak with you.”’ 

Not Olga’s words, but the touch of her 
hand, gave Boris the strength to rise from 
his knees and to follow her into her favor- 
ite room, where she always preferred to 
stay when with him alone. Olga closed 
the door and half unconsciously sank into 
her favorite chair and motioned Boris to 
her side. 

Boris made an attempt to speak, but she 
interrupted him saying : ‘‘ Boris, not one 
word. I know very well what you wish 
to say. You wish to persuade me; you 
wish to sacrifice yourself for my sake; 
but I will not have it—I wish you only 
to obey me. Please do not think that I 
do not realize the situation. Father has 
shown me the imperial ukase announc- 
ing your promotion—if it would not be a 
sarcasm I would congratulate you, Boris. 
Father told me too that you fhust leave at 
once and that you must even cease coming 
to see me. You must go, Boris, I see it. 
We must feign obedience in order not to 
provoke the emperor’s suspicions. He 
knows our relations and if he has no re- 
morse for the wrong he is doing, he is cer- 
tainly conscious of it and consequently 
will be suspicious of all that we do. 
Therefore you must go. But I shall never 
marry Baron Nelken, never! You can 
stay one week at least, and you must 
come every evening and take tea with me. 
Noone must know it, andI shall take pre- 
cautions that no one shall see you except 
Dunia. And now, my Boris,’’ she said 
more tenderly, «‘ leave me alone and go to 
my father, I know he is waiting for you.”’ 

What could Boris do but fall again on 
his knees before his empress, to cover 
her hands with kisses and to promise her 
all that she wished. He left the room 
staggering as if in a dream. When he 
found himself in the anteroom of Olga’s 
apartments he stood for a moment motion- 
less, avery pictureofdespair. He pressed 
his burning head convulsively with both 
hands. He could see nothing before him 
but a bottomless abyss into which Olga 
was precipitating herself, and he felt him- 
self utterly helpless. Even his death could 
not save her. He thought for a moment 
of returning to throw himself at her feet 
once more and implore her to change her 
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decision. His hand was already on the 
door when he stopped ; he felt that all was 
useless. A deep groan broke from his 
breast and tears filled his eyes. Suddenly 
he became frightened lest some one should 
see him in this state at Olga’s door, and 
hastened away. He was rapidly descend- 
ing the broad white marble staircase when 
he was stopped half-way by the valet de 
chambre of the prince, who told him that 
his highness wished to see him at once. 
Boris followed the servant and without 
waiting to be announced he entered the 
general's study. 

As soon as the prince perceived him he 
saw that Boris knew all. His face bore 
the marks of ages of suffering lived in one 
hour, and all the agony of his soul could 
be read there. But the face of the old gen- 
eral was no less eloquent. Both men, 
though in a different way, thought the 
same, suffered the same and feared the 
same. Both were guided by the same feel- 
ing, love, and® the object of their love was 
the same. Both trembled for Olga, and 
both recognized the uselessness of any at- 
tempt or of any sacrifice to save her from 
bringing about her own destruction. The 


prince stretched out both arms to Boris 
who, not able tocontrol himself any longer, 
threw himself on his breast and wept bit- 


terly. The prince pressed the young man 
to his heart and said: «‘ Boris, my son, this 
is the greatest trial which could befall us. 
Only a miracle can save Olga. You know 
theemperor. The slightest attempt on our 
part to change his mind will arouse his 
wrath. He will see in it only disobe- 
dience, revolt against his will. He is 
growing more intolerable and more mad 
with every day and asingle word would be 
sufficient to throw him into an unbound- 
ed rage. Olga would be thrown into 
prison or exiled to Siberia, or in the most 
favorable event she would be shut up for 
life in a convent. This would be worse 
for her than imprisonment or exile. In 
any case she will be lost, and we 

‘«Oh, but is there no help?’’ exclaimed 
Boris. 

«“T see none. Only a miracle could 
save us,’’ replied the unfortunate father. 
‘«But, Boris,’’ he continued after a few 
minutes of silence, ‘‘ it is not of this that 
I wished to speak with you. I wished to 
say to you that in spite of the fact that 
there is no hope, unless something unex- 
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pected should happen, we must try to act 
the only part left us, which is to show the 
emperor that his will is obeyed. You 
must be present tomorrow at the empe- 
ror’s daily audience hour, to thank his 
majesty for your promotion ; and then, 
Boris, you must leave us without any 
delay.”’ 

‘*But I have nothing ready, and every- 
one ordered to the Caucasus has a right to 
two weeks’ leave of absence. Why shall 
I not make use of it and stay near Olga as 
long as I can ?”’ 

‘My dear Boris, listen to my words. 
Everything tells me that our only chance 
of gaining anything—if there is anything 
left to gain—is in showing not only a blind 
obedience but also a readiness to comply 
with the emperor’s fancy. We have our 
enemies too, Boris, and this unfortunate 
betrothal puts into their hands a weapon 
which they will gladly use against us at 
the first opportunity—that is, at the first 
unwary act on our part. They will watch 
our steps, Boris. We must be on our 
guard.” - 

‘‘T have but two enemies,’’ said Boris, 
‘‘the emperor and Baron Nelken ; one I 
can challenge, the other I can implore. 
Why shall I not try it?’’ 

‘« Boris !’’ exclaimed the prince, « this 
is what I feared the most. If you chal- 
lenge the baron our misfortune will reach 
its climax. Only think of the conse- 
quences. In challenging the baron you 
defy the emperor openly. Do you think 
to save Olga by killing the baron, or do 
you think to Serve her by being killed 
yourself? No, Boris, in either case you 
would only bring about her ruin with 
your own hand.”’ 

‘« But I cannot, I cannot leave her now.”’ 

‘©You must, Boris, and you must do it 
without delay. Baron Nelken is now at 
Moscow, but he is expected here in a few 
days ; you cannot meet each other ; and, 
Boris,’’ here the prince’s voice faltered, 
but in a moment he continued firmly : 
‘« for Olga’s sake I forbid you to see her 
in her rooms until you come to say good- 
by to her.’’ 

Boris had no time to answer, for just 
at this moment the officer on duty was 
announced and entered with a large port- 
folio under his arm, packed with official 
correspondence, orders and reports. The 
prince was very strict in all matters con- 
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cerning the imperial service, and this was 
his hour for work. So, giving his hand 
to Boris, he dismissed him, saying with 
assumed indifference ; «Au revoir, mon 
cher.’’ 


Among the many advantages which 
servants have possessed over their mas- 
ters for ages, the one most to be envied, 
undoubtedly, is that they can keep their 
secrets from their masters while their 
masters can hide nothing from them. Is 
it that they all pass through the school 
of Mr. Yellowplush? Is it that, being re- 
duced to constant silence in presence of 
their masters, they have an opportunity 
of developing to the highest degree their 
powers of observation and deduction ? 
Or is it that the masters, blinded by the 
conviction of their superiority, count their 
servants as next to nothing, and take no 
precautions before them? However it is, 
there is no doubt of the fact, and a fact 
which will remain as long as the word 
‘‘servant’’ shall appear in glossaries 
without the remark ‘obsolete.’’ The 
household of Pringe Ratazénoff presented 
no exception to the general rule. Before 
the end of the day the lowest and the 


uppermost regions of the palace were 
full of whisperings, rumors and conject- 


ures. From butlers to scullions, from 


THE GIRLS FELL ON THEIR KNEES. 
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hall to stables, the whole household knew 
not only about the disaster which had 
befallen the family, but also all the details 
connected with it. Most of them were 
slaves, brought up upon the estates and 
in the palaces of the prince, like their par- 
ents and ancestors for generations back. 
Although the prince was severe with 
them and very exacting, he was always 
just and often even kind, and they loved 
him and would gladly have sacrificed their 
lives for him. It is true they all trembled 
before Olga, but they looked upon her 
with the same adoration and awe with 
which savages regard their idol, as a being 
endowed with supernatural powers and 
capable at will of hurling thunderbolts 
upon their heads, or of surrounding them 
with sunshine. When they spoke of her 
their voices sank to the lowest pitch, but 
they always called her «nashe jasnoje 
solnyshko’’ (our little kright sun), and 
truly enough, though not always bright, 
Olga was the sun of the house. When she 
was pleased, though her satisfaction was 
wever spoken, it could be read from the 
expression of her beautiful face, and her 
generous gifts would have made anyone 
happy. And Boris? Boris, so deeply in 
love with Olga! Boris, who would em- 
brace and kiss them all—not even except- 
ing the always unwashed dishwasher— 
as a true lover embraces and 
kisses everything which sur- 
rounds, touches, serves his 
idol ; everything upon which 
her eye has rested, every spot 
of the ground trod by her foot, 
even the breeze which has 
played with her ringlets! Bo- 
ris, so kind-hearted by nature 
and their constant advocate ! 
Boris, lavish with his money 
as only a lover can be, whose 
hand was always in his pocket 
and who never counted what 
he gave! Boris was simply 
adored by the whole house- 
hold. They called him already 
‘«nash barin’’ (our master) and 
would gladly have carried him 
on their hands. With such 
feelings towards their masters, 
what wonder that their hearts 
were touched by thesetroubles. 
And so it came to pass that on 
this night, when silence spread 
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its wings over the palace, there arose from 
many corners of the sumptuous mansion 
sighs and supplications for heavenly pro- 
tection, from many humble hearts, accom- 
panied by many signs of the cross, low 
bows and repetitions of the most humble 
of prayers, ‘‘Hospodi pomiluj, Hospodi 
pomiluj.”’ 

But there was one corner, alas ! without 
a humble heart. This corner was situated 
in one of the basements of the palace; 
and in truth it could but form a part of 
the underground regions, for it was the 
abode of a heart filled with hatred and 
scorched with the most burning of all 
passions—revenge. 

In this corner dwelt the Greek. 

As we have said, time had not appeased 
his longing for vengeance. But today, 
for the first time since he had been so ig- 
nominiously scourged, the muscles of his 
face relaxed intg a diabolical grin. The 
princess in her turn was humiliated. She 
suffered, he knew it. He heard voices 
around him whispering ‘‘ Now or never !’’ 
But what could he do? He could net 
murder her, he could not draw blood from 
her as she had drawn blood from him. If 
he could he would have done it long ago. 
Nevertheless he felt instinctively that the 
moment had arrived. He resolved to 
watch the princess and he watched her as 
a panther watches its prey. 

Among the circumstances. narrated 
above and with which he was acquainted 
as well as the rest of the household, the 
fact that the prince had forbidden all pri- 
vate meetings between the lovers struck 
him the most. Why? Hecould not ex- 
plain. But the thought clung to him, as 
one’s fate clings toone. Could he suspect 
that the princess would disregard pru- 
dence and her father’s will? Scarcely. 
Nevertheless he determined that his eyes 
should never leave the entrance to her 
apartments. He did not watch in vain 
nor for a long time. The next evening 
at the hour when the prince usually 
left the palace, for he never spent the 
evenings at home except on his reception 
days, the Greek perceived Dunia watching 
on the staircase. Shortly after he saw 
Boris ascend the stairs. He saw Dunia 
seize his hand and hurriedly lead him in 
to her mistress, and then he saw Dunia 
again take her post of observation. For 
a long three hours he remained crouching 
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in his hiding place and then he saw 
Boris go away. The next day and the 
three succeeding days he saw the same. 
From that moment it seemed as if hell 
itself took his case into its own hands. 
On the fifth day it happened that the 
prince, unexpectedly detained by some 
important business matter, was still at 
home when Boris, unaware of his presence 
and obedient to Olga’s orders and to his 
own heart’s longings, hastened to his be- 
loved at the appointed hour. The Greek, 
always on the watch, knew both facts. 
Suddenly an idea flashed through his 
brain and atthe same moment his decis- 
ion was made. He sprang to his feet, 
left his lurking place and in another mo- 
ment he stood before his master. 

The prince was in his study and alone. 
He was sitting before a large table, cov- 
ered with a green cloth almost touching 
the floor, and piled with papers. He was 
absorbed in perusing some documents 
when the opening of the door made him 
raise his head and—start. Only Olga and 
Boris were accustomed to enter his room 
in such a way. He frgwned and was just 
on the point of shouting «‘ Poshol von”’ 
(Out with you), when the contorted face of 
the intruder attracted his attention. 

«« What is it?’’ he exclaimed. 

With the determination of a gambler 
throwing his last piece of gold on the scale 
of fortune the barber said : 

‘““Your highness, Boris Petrovitch is 
with the princess.”’ 

A blow of the vile slave’s fist rammed 
in between the eyes of the haughty aristo- 
crat would not have produced a greater 
effect than those few words. It was some- 
thing unheard of! His own serf mixing 
himself in his family affairs! If he had 
said that he had murdered the princess 
the prince would have been less astound- 
ed than now. He grew purple. Not 
only his own blood but all the blood of a 
long line of ancestors and a still longer 
one of their Mongolian forefathers rushed 
to his head. He seized the wretch by his 
throat, threw him to the ground and with 
his heels, armed with spurs, he began to 
mangle his face and his body. ‘ Soukin 
syn’’ (one of the most favorite Russian 
expressions, something like the English 
‘you dog,’’ but much stronger), scoun- 
drel ! villain! thief! murderer!’’ These 
and a volley of. other execrations no less 
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eloquent and in which the Russian lan- 
guage abounds ad infinitum, filled the air 
and showered upon the motionless victim. 

At last, exhausted, though still foaming 
with rage, the aristocrat roared: « You 
lie, animal!’’ An animal indeed—and a 
butchered animal, too. Nothing but his 
shape and the expression of a diabolic 
exultation in his eyes told one that this 
inert mass belonged to humanity. He 
did not move, he did not make any effort 
to protest, to rise or to defend himself. 
The curses sounded to him like music, 
the blows were like balm poured on his 
heart, gnawed through and through by 
hatred. The moment so long waited for 
had come at last. He was but an igno- 
rant man, he could not reason, but guided 
by instinct, he saw by the wrath of the 
father that he had stung the daughter in 
her most vulnerable place. This was all 
that he could feel ; to everything else he 
remained utterly insensible. Not asingle 
sound escaped his bleeding lips, but hear- 
ing the prince’s last words he merely 
said : 

‘He is with her.’’ 

‘‘He is with her,’’ echoed the prince, 
and of a sudden he forgot all, himself, 
his indignation, his wrath ; he forgot the 
measureless disparity produced by ages 
of paganism, prejudice and egotism, the 
belief in which had become part of his 
very nature and even of his religion. A 
single thought possessed him and made 
him shudder. If that one knew, others 
might know too! and he seemed to see al- 
ready oscillating the single spider’s thread 
upon which hung the fate of his only 
child. A single word reaching the ears of 
the mad czar would be sufficient to sever 
it. 

If he had roared before he groaned now. 
He was no more autocrat, slave owner or 
prince. He was a father wishing to shield 
and to save his only child. He himself 
helped the barber to his feet and ordered 
him to tell all that he knew. The barber 
did so and added : «« Your Highness can at 
this moment convince yourself.’ 

Hearing that Olga met Boris every day 
in secret and at the same hour, the prince 
grew still more alarmed ; but the thought 
that his daughter and especially Boris so 
persistently disregarded his wishes and 
orders set his blood boiling again. He 


could not bear longer the presence of the 
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serf. For a few minutes he paced the 
room in great agitation ; then stopping 
abruptly before the Greek he said sharp- 
ly: «*You scoundrel, if you have told 
the truth you shall have 1000 roubles 
and your freedom, but if you have lied 
you will be knouted till you die. Now, 
away with.you, but take care not to ap- 
pear before my eyes and mind that you 
hold your tongue.”’ 

The prince remained alone. A visible 
indecision was reflected on his face. Since 
Olga had grown up and begun to repre- 
sent the mistress of the house he never 
went to see her without sending word in- 
quiring if she could receive him. But to 
ascertain the truth or the falsity of the 
Greek’s story he could act only by surprise. 
He shrunk with repugnance from the very 
thought of playing the spy upon his child, 
but it was for her own sake. He hesitated 
no longer and mounted the staircase lead- 
ing to Olga’s private apartments. 

Dunia was at her post. She perceived 
the prince far below the first landing, and 
thoroughly frightened, rushed to her mis- 
tress, exclaiming : «‘ His Highness is com- 
ing!” 

Olga and Boris were sitting near a tea 
table. A richly ornamented silver samo- 
var was gently humming its tunes, always 
so delightful to a Russian ear, and from 
a shapely teapot covered with a damask 
napkin the aroma of the fragrant plant 
filled the room. 

But neither of them thought of tea- 
drinking. Two days more and they 
would be separated. And for how long? 

This uncertainty had begun to oppress 
Olga. She felt her self-confidence aban- 
doning her. She felt a sharp pain in her 
heart and a tenderness never experienced 
before overwhelmed her. With Boris’s 
hands in hers she was leaning silently on 
his breast. Boris was afraid to move lest 
he should disturb her. He looked at her 
as ifit were for the last time. The sudden 
bursting in of Dunia and her terrified 
exclamation frightened them, made them 
start up, and both stood motionless, irres- 
olute and bewildered. Surely the prince 
would find them together. But Dunia 
did not lose a moment. She bolted the 
door, and seizing Boris’s hand she ex- 
claimed in a half whisper : «In the « kla- 
dovaja!’’’ This seemed to arouse and 
revive Olga. She too seized Boris’s arm 
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and the girls ran out of the room dragging 
him with them. Boris offered no resist- 
ance, being still half stunned by the shock 
of the unwelcome announcement that the 
prince was approaching. They did not 
stop until they reached the third room, 
called the «‘ kladovaja’”’ (store room). It 
was a large room, along the wadls of which 
stood huge chests of camphor, cedar and 
of other costly woods. According to the 
custom of that time, the linen which was 
to form part of the dowry of a girl was 
accumulated from the time of her birth, 
and every household possessed one or 
more of such chests, which were filled 
with table and bed linen of all kinds, and 
their size and number served to solve 
some arithmetical problems, just as now- 
adays the number of trunks accompany- 
ing a modern belle facilitates some similar 
calculations. One of the chests in the 
‘‘kladovaja’’ stood open. It was half full 
of pillows filled with swan’s down, and 
many of them were lying on the floor. 
They urged the unresisting Boris to that 
chest, pushed him in, threw some pillows 
over him and, knocking out the support 
of the cover, let it falldown. ‘Then they 
ran back, closing all the doors after them. 
All this was done quicker than it can be 
told, and on entering the tea room they 
heard the prince's knock and his voice 
asking: «Can I enter, Olga?’”’ 

‘«Please, one minute, father ; 
will open at once.’’ 

Olga fell into the same chair in which 
she had been sitting before, and motioned 
Dunia toward the door. Fortunately at 
that moment Dunia’s quick eyes perceived 
Boris's military cap and gloves lying on a 
chair ; she flung both under a sofa and 
opened the door. 

The prince entered. He could not yet 
control his emotion. He looked grave and 
involuntarily, before any word of greeting, 
he cast a glance around the room. See- 
ing the girls alone he felt greatly relieved 
and approaching Olga kissed her on the 
forehead. 

‘‘ Father, you frightened me,’’ said Ol- 
ga; ‘‘ what is the matter ?’”’ 

‘‘ Pardon, ma chérie, but only think, I 
was told that you were receiving Boris as 
before, and that he was with you now. Is 
it true? Has he been here?”’ 

‘« Yes, father, he has been here. 
he came to say good-by to me.”’ 


Dunia 


He— 
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A great weight fell from the heart of 
the anxious father. Hearing the welcome 
news that Boris was on the point of leav- 
ing he paid little attention to the fact 
that Olga only answered his last question, 
and attributed her slight hesitation to her 
agitated state of mind, naturally caused 
by the parting. Ina moment his face be- 
came serene, he took a chair, placed it near 
to Olga’s and began to talk most pleas- 
antly with her. Then, seeing that Dunia 
busied herself at the table, he said: 

‘« Well, I am glad to see you have tea 
still. Iwas detained at Count Swirtzeff’s 
and have lost mine. Will you give mea 
glass, ma chére Olga?”’ 

Olga directed Dunia to serve it, and 
for an hour or so father and daughter 
were engaged in conversation, discussing 
some topics of the day. Respecting his 
daughter’s feelings, the prince avoided all 
questions concerning Boris ; drank several 
glasses of tea, praised Dunia’s skill in pre- 
paring it and pinched her little ear gently 
before each glass. At last he took his 
leave. Scarcely was the door closed be- 
hind him when Olga arose and both girls, 
as if by a mutual impulse, listened intently 
to the gradually vanishing echo of his 
steps resounding on the marble stairs. 
When they could hear nothing more they 
hastened into the «‘ kladovaja.”’ 

They found the chest locked by its 
spring lock, but being in such haste they 
paid no attention to this circumstance. 
It took the strength of both to lift the 
heavy lid, and two voices cried together : 
‘« Boris, come out, papa has gone!’’ “‘ Bo- 
ris Petrovitch, come out, his highness has 
gone !"’ 

But Boris did not come out. 

They hurriedly removed the soft pil- 
lows but nothing stirred under them. 

Boris lay motionless. 

Four hands were hastily stretched 
towards him, four hands hastily touched 
him, and two piercing, heart-rending cries 
broke out simultaneously and made the 
ceiling, the floor and the heavy walls 
tremble. 

Boris was dead. 

Olga fell on the ground unconscious. It 
seemed as if her soul had left her too. 
Only the sight of her adored mistress ly- 
ing in a deathlike swoon saved Dunia from 
going mad. She threw herself on her 
knees, and with tears and prayers tried to 
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restore her mistress to life. Olga opened 
her eyes. Dunia helped her into a sitting 
position and held her in her arms. Olga 
looked around. Her eyes fell on the chest. 
She shuddered, covered her face with her 
hands and shook asifin afever. Neither 
dared to speak. There was the silence of 
the grave. At last, with a great effort, 
Olga said : 

‘‘Help me out of this place.’’ 

Dunia felt her strength abandoning her, 
but she collected all that was left in her 
and helped her mistress to her feet. Both 
staggered towards the door. Duniatrem- 
bled and dared not look back. At the 
threshold Olga stood still, turned her head 
towards the spot where all her life now lay 
dead, then closed the door, turned the key 
and took it with her. Reaching her bou- 
doir she said to Dunia : 

«* Not a word to anyone, and let no one 
in. I feel as if I were dying, Dunia, put 
me in bed.”’ 

Indeed, she was on the point of fainting 
again. Dunia hastened to undress her 
and put her in bed. This done she gave 
her some stimulants, for she knew well 
what todo. Atthat time, when doctors 
and apothecaries were scarce, every house- 
hold was provided with a store of drugs, 
and it fell tothe lot of the mistress herself 
or some one trusted by her to prepare and 
to administer them. Princess Olga pos- 
sessed an ample provision of all kinds of 
drugs—perhaps even larger then she need- 
ed. She liked to study medical books, and 
she had spent many hours in perusing 
them with Dunia and in teaching much 
that she knew herself. Dunia’s remedies 
did not fail to producé the desired effect. 
Under their influence the princess soon fell 
asleep. Dunia remained with her all the 
night. Fear of the +‘ kladovaja’’ and anx- 
iety for her mistress kept her awake, and 
the first rays of the morning gun found her 
still sitting at Olga’s side and holding her 
hand. 


If the results of this sad event fol- 


lowed in their natural order—that is to 
say, if the prince had been taken into 
Olga’s confidence, as certainly everyone 
would expect—our narrative would be at 
anend. I should not like to dwell upon 
a funeral—unless it were that of the czar— 
and it would be cruel to make Olga’s 
broken heart the subject of further inves- 
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tigations. But in our life natural things 
are exceptions. What would be more nat- 
ural than that children should trust their 
parents? What would be more natural 
than that parents should cease looking on 
their children as babies after they have 
really become mature? What would be 
more natural for a married couple than to 
continue in the love of the happy days 
before marriage? Why should not a gov- 
ernment be just ; everyone do his duty ; 
one in danger look for help from the right 
source ? But no! everything goes crooked. 
In cases of temptation, need, danger, that 
which is the most natural is covered from 
us as by an opaque veil, and only the 
monstrous or unnatural is clear to us. It 
seems to attract’ us and seize us in its 
clutches just as Hugo’s monster fish 
seized and attracted its victims. Such was 
the case with Olga. She resolved to hide 
everything from her father and from the 
world. 

As it always happens, chances seemed to 
be in her favor at first. Her father and 
everyone supposed Boris to have left the 
capital. His preparations had been al- 
ready made, everyone knew it, and the 
next day, by an order coming from the 
princess, his effects, together with his ser- 
vant, were sent to his father, whose resi- 
dence was 1000 miles away. So his sud- 
den disappearance, although strange in 
some ways, did not seem unnatural. Still 
less unnatural seemed the mental and 
bodily condition of the princess. She 
did not leave her rooms and Dunia was 
constantly with her. 

But Boris’s body was still in the chest. 
It could not be left there. For two days 
Olga could not collect her thoughts suffi- 
ciently to decide what to do. But tow- 
ards the evening of the second day she 
said to Dunia : 

‘««Dunia, I can trust no one but your 
father ; he alone can help us. Call him 
to me.’’ 

Poor Dunia, how changed she was ! 
Fear, sorrow and two sleepless nights had 
chased away her bright looks, her happy 
smiles and the rosy color of her cheeks. 
Before, she was always humming some 
favorite tune, now she was silent. She 
could do nothing except to passively obey 
her mistress. She went, and returned 
with her father. 

Standing on the threshold Vasilij turned 
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towards the corner where the holy images 
hung, before which, according to the Rus- 
sian custom, a swinging silver lamp was 
burning day and night. He crossed him- 
self three times and made as many low 
bows. Then he bowed low towards the 
princess and after having said in his deep 
voice : ‘‘ Zdravija zelajem matushka bari- 
nia’’ (Good health to you, our little moth- 
er), stood silent 
awaiting orders. 
The princess went 
to him directly 
and, looking 
straight at him, 
said : 

‘« Vasilij, you 
have told me 
many times you 
would give your 
life for me.’’ 

“T will go in 
fire and in water 
for you, little 
mother.’’ 

‘«Vasilij, would 
you do anything 
in your power to 
save me and 
Dunia?’’ Never 
before had Vasilij 
heard such words 
from the princess; 
he began to bea 
little alarmed, but 
nevertheless he 
said : 

‘« Little mother, 
only command.”’ 
Olga took a step 
forward. She had 
looked pale be- 
fore, but now a 
deadly whiteness spread over her face. 
She stared at Vasilij as if she would mes- 
merize him. 

‘« Vasilij,’’ she said, with a voice changed 
so suddenly that it could scarcely be recog- 
nized as hers, ‘‘ Boris Petrovitch is dead— 
heis here—in the chest—in the kladovaja.”’ 

Vasilij drew back. His mouth fell open, 
and the veins started out on his face and 
hands. The whole room began to turn 
before his eyes, and this man, strong as an 
oak, who could stop a runaway horse by 
mere muscular strength, could not sup- 
port himself longer on his feet, and forget- 
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ting the presence of the princess dropped 
into achair. Dunia sobbed convulsively. 
Olga went to a cupboard and poured out 
a glassful of brandy, which she gave to 
Vasilij. The man drank it to the last 
drop without stopping. He began to 
breathe more freely and he tried to raise 
himself to his feet, but his limbs still 
trembled and his teeth chattered. He 


**| CAN MAKE HER DO WHATEVER I WISH.” 





stared at the princess, who stood before 
him ; he stared at his daughter, who was 
crying. He could only realize that some- 
thing terrible had happened, and all the 
superstitions of a Russian peasant arose in 
his mind at the thought of a « pokojnik ”’ 
(a deceased person) who had died an un- 
natural death and must be deprived of the 
vociferations of female weepers, the lugu- 
brious intonations of half-drunken chant- 
ers, the burning candles, the fumes of 
incense, and the prayers muttered by the 
drunken, bearded priests of the Greek 
church. 
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Princess Olga approached him again, 
and, laying her hand on his shoulder, said: 

‘‘ Vasilij, the body must be removed 
and hidden, and you alone can do it.’’ 

At the touch of the princess’s hand 
Vasilij shuddered, but he remained mute 
asastone. It took a long time to make 
him understand what had happened, and 
it cost the princess many efforts to make 
it clear to him that he alone could save 
her and his own daughter from the fatal 
consequences hanging over their heads. 
It cost still more to explain to him what 
must be done and to persuade him to do 
it, and it was only after two more glasses 
of brandy that Vasilij said—«« Yes.”’ 


It was after midnight. The capital was 
plunged in darkness and silence. Noth- 
ing was stirring in the Rataz4noff palace. 
One o'clock struck. At that moment a 
stable door swung on its hinges, a horse 
was led out, harnessed to a sledge used 
for drawing water and brought to a back 
entrance of the mansion. At the same 
time, in a room communicating with this 
entrance, lighted only by a single candle, 
sat two girls wrapped in furs and closely 
embracing each other. They shivered 
from time to time and started at the least 
noise. Suddenly they heard heavy steps 
cautiously ascending thestairs. The girls 
clung still closer to each other. The 
door opened and a man in a short sheep- 
skin jacket entered. It was Vasilij. He 
held under his arm a large coarse sack. 
The two girls arose. One of them took 
the candle and all three passed through 
several rooms and stopped at the door of 
the kladovaja. The taller of the girls 
drew from her pocket a key and opened 
the door. A cold draught struck their 
faces ; they shuddered and began to cross 
themselves and whisper prayers. An- 
other candle was lighted. Vasilij drew 
from his pocket a large bottle, put it to 
his lips and half emptied it. Then he 
took one of the candles and went to the 
chest. The girls shut their eyes and 
could scarcely stand. Soon he appeared 
with a heavy load on his shoulders. The 
girls fell on their knees, they dared not 
move, but the hoarse voice of Vasilij mut- 
tering, «‘Light the way,’’ urged them 
forward from one room to another till 
they reached their starting point. One 


of the girls opened the door and Vasilij 
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with his burden disappeared as he had 
come. Reaching the courtyard he threw 
the ghastly load into the sledge, seized 
the reins and drove hastily through the 
streets directly to the Neva. Once on its 
glassy surface he drove still faster towards 
the middle of the river, to a large ice hole, 
from which the city drew its supply of 
water. There he pulled in the reins so 
violently that the horse nearly fell on its 
haunches, seized the sack and pushed it 
under the ice. This done he jumped into 
the sledge, turned the horse and, thrashing 
it without mercy, he flew as if all the furies 
of hell were after him. He did not mod- 
erate his speed until he reached the prin- 
cipal streets. The two girls, still on the 
watch, heard a bang of the stable door. 
The palace sank into silence again. 


The dawn of a new day rose upon the 
world and the capital awoke. Rich and 
poor were once more swept into the daily 
routine of life and it seemed as if-nothing 
had happened in the Rataz4noff palace. 
The prince was absorbed by his duties 
near the imperial person, as before. Boris 
was supposed to be with his father or 
rolling towards the Caucasus. Princess 
Olga pleaded indisposition and kept her 
apartments for a few days, and Dunia was 
with her. Vasilij kept apart, but this 
struck no one. He was nevet communi- 
cative. There was some talk about the 
sudden good fortune which had befallen 
the Greek. He had received his certifi- 
cate of freedom and it was even hinted a 
large sum of money too. But robody 
liked him, and when he left the palace 
nobody missed him. A new barber was 
appointed in his place, and so this matter 
was soon forgotten. 

A third week was passing away, when 
it happened again that the prince was 
driving home in a great state of agitation. 
This time he urged the driver to greater 
speed, and reaching the palace, he ascend- 
ed with almost youthful haste the stairs 
leading to his daughter’s apartments. As 
he opened the door he exclaimed : « Olga, 
my dear child, God be praised, you are 
free! Baron Nelken has met with an ac- 
cident while hunting—he is dead.’’ Olga 
was reading. The book dropped from her 
hands. She uttered a single cry, ‘‘Oh, 
Hospodi !’’ (O God) and fainted. 


The Princess Olga did not die. But 
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from that time life seemed to be a curse 
to her. From the day.in which she told 
her father that Boris had come to say 
good-by to her, the prince, for reasons 
which are easily understood, had never 
mentioned Boris’s nameto her. He him- 
self, it is true, had often wondered at 
the total lack of news from him, but he 
attributed this to his prudence and was 
glad of it, But now things were changed, 
and he spoke with her at every opportu- 
nity about Boris, and about his own most 
cherished plans. The next day after that 
in which he had.brought the fortunate 
news to her in such an abrupt manner, 
for which he reproached himself greatly, 
he said to her that he would write to Boris 
at once. Certainly, owing to the almost 
primitive condition of the postal service 
and all communications at that time, 
weeks must pass before an answer could 
be received, but he assured her that mean- 
while he would make all efforts to obtain 
permission for Boris to return immedi- 
ately. 

All this the unfortunate. Olga was 
obliged to endure in order not to betray 
herself, and even to feign an interest in 
such conversations. Left alone, her men- 
tal agony was beyond description. She 
was a criminal ; she had involved others 
in crime. She had ruined her own life. 
She had murdered her lover and deprived 
him even of a resting place. She dreaded 
discovery, and the thought that she, her 
father, their pride and their name, were 
at the mercy of a narrow-minded peasant, 
tortured her day and night. Nothing 
was left her but despair and—remorse. 

If the Greek could have known this, 
would even he not have shrunk from the 
result of his work? But he did not know 
it. He was happy now. He was free 
and prospering. With the money which 
he had earned by precipitating several 
souls into perdition he had bought a 
house just at the limits of the city, and 
opened atavern. The capital at that time 
had not spread itself for miles in every 
direction as it has now, and the new tav- 
ern was comparatively near the centre 
of the city. Owing to the shrewdness 
of its landlord and his previous position, 
it soon became a favorite resort for the 
coachmen and lackeys of all the aristo- 
cratic houses. Thanks to the crumbs 
which fell from their masters’ tables, their 
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taste was spoiled. The Greek knew this, 
and accordingly his dishes and his bever- 
ages were calculated to suit their palates. 
Each evening and far into the night the 
tavern resounded with gay laughter and 
coarse jokes, and was packed with aris- 
tocracy in livery, who were singing, gam- 
bling, eating and drinking. For some 
time. among the permanent frequenters 
it had been noticeable that Vasilij was 
the most assiduous in attendance upon 
the bottle’ He was always grave as a 
judge, often sulky, never mixed in con- 
versation, but he drank hard, treated lib- 
erally and always paid cash. It often 
happened that he threw a piece of gold on 
the counter, and lately this had occurred 
so frequently that it seemed as if he pos- 
sessed a goldmine. This had begun to 
attract the attention of theex-barber. He 
had no grudge against Vasiltj. The rod 
in any other hand would have inflicted 
upon him as much pain as it did in 
Vasilij’s, but the great amount of gold in 
the coachman’s pockets, his reserve, and 
the fact that, while formerly a temperate 
man, he had now taken to drinking, made 
the Greek suspicious. Others, who had 
begun also to wonder at Vasilij, were 
satisfied with the explanation that his 
daughter was a favorite with the princess 
—hence Vasilij could have plenty of 
money. But for the Greek this reason 
was unsatisfactory. He hated the prin- 
cess still and he scented something 
wrong. He resolved to penetrate the 
mystery. He began to watch Vasilij 
more closely and to question him very 
adroitly. But he could learn nothing. 
Vasilij’s answers were laconic, evasive, 
or else he did not answer at all. But the 
Greek was not discouraged, and he waited 
his opportunity. One evening the habi- 
tués at his tavern were especially gay and 
boisterous. Vasilij drank hard and was 
more liberal than ever. This pleased the 
company, and in recognition they treated 
him ‘‘en amphitryon.”’ The conversation, 
as usual among servants, turned princi- 
pally upon their masters. Princess Olga, 
whose munificence towards Vasilij they 
shared indirectly, was naturally praised 
to the heavens. The Greek, who had 
been listening for some time, suddenly 
said : 

‘Well, Vasilij, she gives you plenty of 
money, but at the same time, in some 
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‘“‘THIS DONE SHE SET FIRE TO THE HEAP.” 


freak of her fancy, she will have you 
whipped as I was.”’ 

The shot had hit the mark. Vasilij’s 
face grew dark. He raised his eyes slowly 
and said : «‘ She will not do it.”’ 

‘«« Stuff ! ifshe should wish to, she would 
do it.’’ 

««I say, she will not,’’ said Vasilij more 
strongly. 

The Greek laughed. ‘ Well, well, Va- 
silij, you can say what you like, but this 
will not change the matter ; you may be 
whipped at her pleasure at any time.”’ 

Vasilij grew angry and shouted : «She 
cannot have me whipped !”’ 

These words appeared to be so amusing 
that the whole compuny, who had only 
been listening to the colloquy, burst into 
alaugh. Vasilij began to show signs of 
great irritation. He seized his glass and 
emptied it at one gulp. 


«« And -pray, why not ?”’ continued the 
Greek. 

«Yes, why not? why not?”’ 
whole crowd. 

«She dare not!”’ 
loud that his voice drowned all others. 


cried the 
shouted Vasilij so 


«And why not?’’ cried the Greek 
again—the tumult became so great that 
an ordinary voice could not be heard at 
all—‘‘ why not? Are you not her slave? 
her dog? can she not do with you what 
she wishes ?”’ 

Vasilij’s clinched fist rese in the air 
and fell down on the table with such atre- 
mendous force that the heavy table split 
in two, and bottles, glasses and plates fell 
jingling and crashing on the floor. He 
jumped to his feet and roared : 

‘« Not she ! I can make her do whatever 
I wish !”’ 

An indescribable All 


uproar arose. 
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leaped from their seats, stamped, climbed 
on the chairs, threw their caps in the air. 
They all shouted at once, ‘‘ Hurrah for Va- 
silij!’’ «« Rightso, Uncle Vasilij!’’ «« Long 
live Uncle Vasilij !’’ «« You foreign ape,”’ 
[addressing the Greek} «« do you hear what 
an orthodox Russian says? he can do 
whatever he wishes.” ‘‘ Vodka for Vasi- 
lij!"’ «« Down with the vodka—champa-a-a- 
agne!’’ .«« Three cheers for the charming 
Olga!’ exclaimed suddenly a handsome 
young fellow, the Don Juan of the maids’ 
quarters. He was half drunk already, and 
now the vision of something still more in- 
toxicating than the strongest vodka float- 
ing before his eyes robbed him of all his 
senses. ‘Uncle Vasilij, darling, my own 
father, bring her here, bring her here,’’ he 
cried, throwing himself on Vasilij’s breast. 

The excited crowd caught his words at 
once. ‘Yes! yes! yes! Bring her here, 
Uncle Vasilij; bring her here!’’ All 
thronged around Vasilij, they pushed 
him, everyone tried to embrace him, to 
kiss him, and everyone shouted in his 
ear: ‘‘ Bring her here! bring her here!’’ 
Like a bull in the arena under the rays 
of a scorching sun, irritated by the sight 
of the scarlet blanket dancing before his 
eyes and maddened by hundreds of darts 
sticking out of his flesh like the spines of 
a porcupine, so stood Vasilij staring at 
the Greek. 

‘««Yes,’’ said the latter, too, «‘ bring her 
here if you can!’’ and at the same time 
he looked at Vasilij with such contempt 
that Vasilij could not endure it. 

He uttered a tremendous oath and 
shouted: «I will.’’ He tightened his 
belt, pulled his fur cap far over his fore- 
head and went towards the door. Sud- 
denly all grew silent. Everyone looked 
at him with staring eyes and gaping 
mouths. Vasilij had already opened the 
door when a joker—there is always one 
present at every gathering, even at a 
funeral—cried out: «Uncle Vasilij, eh! 
Uncle Vasilij, let her bring with her a 
bottle of her famous wine.’’ 

‘« She shall,’’ muttered Vasilij. 

A gust of cold wind mingled with fine 
snow puffed into the room, stirred the 
stifling air, saturated with exhalations of 
spirits and tobacco smoke, and darkened 
for a moment the gloomy light of a few 
dripping tallow candles. Vasilij disap- 
peared. 
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For a few moments the silence remained 
unbroken. But the Greek brought fresh 
bottles, made a few jokes about Vasilij 
and urged the company to drink. The 
intoxicated-Don Juan seized a ‘: balalaj- 
ka’’ (a kind of banjo) and began to sing 
a Spanish madrigal in which a beauty, 
veiled in a mantilla of black lace, is in- 
voked to reappear on the balcony, and to 
turn the night into day by simply throw- 
ing away the mantilla. Russians are 
musicians by nature. One by one the 
company joined the singer, and soon the 
tavern resounded with songs, both in 
the major and in the minor key, the latter 
being the favorite one even in the midst 
of the wildest gayety. Gradually the 
princess and Vasilij began to be forgot- 
ten, when, of a sudden, during a short 
intervai of silence, the sharp sound of a 
swiftly approaching sleigh struck their 
ears. It stopped, and the door of the tav- 
ern swung open. On the threshold stood 
Princess Olga. Tall ofstature, she seemed 
still taller in her long pelisse of dark blue 
velvet lined with black sable. On her 
head she wore a cap of similar fur, and in 
her right hand she held a bottle. As she 
stood there framed in the doorway, with 
the background of a winter night, she was 
beautiful, imposing, a true image of a 
goddess—but a goddess of destruction. 
At this sight all were thunderstruck. 
Nothing stirred except the balalajka. It 
slipped out of the hands of the paralyzed 
Don Juan, fell on the floor and with a last 
plaintive cry broke into fragments. The 
princess stepped forward. Dunia, with 
another bottle in her hands, and Vasilij, 
with his short whip, followed her. Glanc- 
ing around her the princess said in a 
voice such as had never before been heard 
in that place : 

‘*My friends, you wished to see me, 
here I am.’’ 

No one answered. 
if nailed to the spot. 

‘* You wished to drink my wine,’’ con- 
tinued the princess still more melodiously, 
‘‘T have brought it. Here it is. Drink 
it.” She took a glass, poured out the 
wine and gave it to the one nearest her. 
He drank it. The princess filled the glass 
again and gave it tothe next. Everyone 
drank, not even excepting the Greek. 
The eyes of the Don Juan started from 
their sockets. Some tried to speak, but 


All sat or stood as 

















their thick tongues refused to utter a syl- 
lable. The princess made a new round, 
going assiduously from one to another and 
encouraging and urging each to drink. 
She watched everyoneclosely. Gradually 
she began to move more quickly. Her 
face began to lose its rigidity. She 
touched with her gloved hand first one, 
then another. It was strange to see what 
an effect this wine produced. Those who 
were sitting began to sway backwards and 
forwards until their heads fell on the table. 
Those who were standing staggered and 
sank down on the floor. Their eyes began 
to close, their limbs began to stretch out 
and then one after another remained mo- 
tionless. The princess threw off her pe- 
lisse. ‘* Dunia, quick, help me,’’ said she. 
«Bring here all that you can move.’’ 
She pushed the tables together, drew the 
benches near them, and piled the chairs 
upon them. This done she set fire to the 
heap. 

Dunia dropped on her knees. ‘Oh! 
my mistress, what are you doing?’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘‘ Dunia, they must perish !”’ 

‘Oh! but my father! My father is 
here!’’ exclaimed the horror-stricken 
girl. She clasped the princess’s knees. 
‘«Mercy ! oh, mercy !’’ she cried. 

‘‘Your father is a traitor. He must 
die !’’ With these words she seized her 
pelisse, grasped Dunia by the hand and 
dragged her out of the room, dashing the 
doors together after them. Once in the 
open air she unfastened the horse, pushed 
Dunia into the sleigh, and seizing the 
reins hurriedly drove away. 

Though not with such lightning rapidity 
as would be the case now, the news of the 
burning of the tavern spread rapidly 
enough over the capital during the next 
day, with the rumor that nine men were 
buried under its ashes. There were end- 
less comments, suppositions and question- 
ings, but there was no clew to the mystery. 

When an alarm had at last been given, 
and a few drowsy neighbors had arrived 
and begun to throw handfuls of snow on 
the glowing brands, everything had been 
already consumed. 

No one had seen the princess leave the 
palace and no one had seen her return. 
The fact that the horse and sleigh were 
found wandering near the stable of the pal- 
ace early the next morning was explained 
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by the catastrophe itself. No doubt the 
horse left by Vasilij near the tavern had 
been frightened by the fire, broken loose 
and returned home. 

The official reports closed with the com- 
fortable conviction that it was the « Will 
of God,’’ and there was an end of it. 


Another spring came. Lent was slowly 
passing. For six weeks already the capi- 
tal had walked with ashes on its head and 
clad in sackcloth. The sternness of the 
season annoyed some, for some it was wel- 
come. Some even wished that it would 
last forever. The gates of palaces and 
theatres grew rusty on their hinges and 
the orthodox population, with exception 
of the doves, grew pale and thin from con- 
tinued fasting. Palm Sunday brought 
some life with it. The pussy willows 
were looked upon as olive branches. They 
announced the end of privations. But the 
sunshine was short. The holy week came 
and brought with it still more hardships. 
Even fish was prohibited. The orthodox 
Russians wash their bodies every week, 
but they wash their souls only once a year. 
Holy week is the only week for confession. 
From dawn till dusk the churches are 
packed. The bearded pseudo-successors 
of Saint Peter are bathed in perspiration. 
They work hard, but they enjoy it. It is 
their best harvest. They sit on a low 
stool behind the «Czarskije Vorota”’ 
(Czar’s gate, a screen separating the altar 
from the nave), their heads and faces cov- 
ered with a big bandanna handkerchief, in 
order not to frighten the timid lambs of 
their flocks, who come to confess their 
sins. Like the curtain of a theatre, this 
handkerchief is provided with a hole 
through which the pope peeps out and 
counts how much the penitents put on the 
little table standing very conveniently 
near by. During the holy week every 
member of the Greek church from the 
ezar to the lowest beggar goes through 
this process. It was late on Easter eve. 
The chaplain of the imperial palace re- 
turned home after a hard day’s work. 
His appearance and manners were excep- 
tional, as befitted his exceptionai position. 
He was a handsome man with an attrac- 
tive face. To imitate the Christ, at least ex- 
teriorly, the Russian priests wear long hair 
and beards. Father Bajanoff’s hair and 
beard were his own and his fair parishion- 
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ers’ pride. They were of a dark chestnut 
color, long and silky, and fell richly un- 
dulating over his shoulders and his breast. 
His eyes inspired confidence and his face 
always wore a pleasant and benignant 
expression. But this night when he 
reached home he looked worn out and hag- 
gard, as if he himself had gone through 
the crucifixion. 

His wife, a little bit of a woman, ner- 
vous to the highest degree and constantly 
suffering, was so frightened by his looks 
that she fell into hysterics and screamed : 

‘«Oh, oh, oh, my father is dead !"’ 

‘«« Malanija Evdokimovna,”’ said Father 
Bajanoff, «‘do you not fear God? What 
is the matter with you ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, my father is dead, my father is 
dead !”’ 

‘*What makes yon think so, Malanija 
Evdokimovna? On the contrary, I sup- 
pose, according to the last news from him, 
he must be better now.”’ 

«Oh, no, no! I see it from your face, 
you have received bad news.’’ 

««T have received no news.”’ 

«« Yes, yes, he is dead, he is dead !”’ 

‘‘He is not dead—I tell you I have no 
news at all.”’ 

‘‘No, he is dead, I see it from your 
face.’’ 

‘«« Woman, woman, come to your senses ; 
I tell you once more I have received no 
news.”’ 

‘*Then why do you look so? Why?” 

«‘T cannot tell you why, Malanija Ev- 
dokimovna.”’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh! if you cannot tell me, 
then my father is dead, my father is 
dead !’’ 

«* He is not dead.”’ 

‘« Then tell me why you look so!”’ 

«‘T cannot !”’ 

‘« Tell me!”’ 

««T cannot ! I cannot !”’ 

‘¢Tell me! tell me!”’ 

The poor husband was at his wit’s end. 
He did not know what todo. He begged, 
he prayed, he implored her to be reasona- 
ble. Nothing did any good. The little 
woman became a perfect devil. She cried, 
she laughed, she would not listen to any 
of his entreaties. From one hysterical fit 
she fell into another, and in the intervals 
she screamed either «‘ My father is dead !”’ 
or *‘ Then tell me what is the matter !”’ 

Exhausted, exasperated, frightened, 


maddened, the poor man told her. He 
told her what he had learned from a con- 
fession. He told her the fate of Boris. 
He told her that Princess Olga had set 
the tavern on fire and allowed nine souls, 
stupefied with her drugs, to perish in the 
flames. 

Hearing this, the frantic popadija (wife 
of the priest) became sobered at once. 
She began to tremble and cried: ‘Oh, 
why did you tell me this?”’ 

‘Well, you wished it, Malanija Evdo- 
kimovna,’’ said Father Bajanoff. «« May 
the Almighty pardon you and me!”’ 


Gloriously rose the sun on the day of 
Resurrection. Nature and men were in 
sympathy, rejoiced, and put on their most 
brilliant attire. The air was mild and 
clear. Not a single cloud could be seen in 
the sky, and no cloud rested on the ani- 
mated faces of the men, women and chil- 
dren hastening to the churches, whose 
bells in full swing called them to prostrate 
themselves in adoration before the Taber- 
nacle and to sing loudly «‘ Christos Vos- 
kress’’ (Christ is risen). Sins were ab- 
solved, sorrows forgotten. The joy was so 
great that for a moment the haughty and 
the proud forgot themselves in thinking 
of the Saviour and looked upon those be- 
neath them as on their brethren. Arms 
were open to embrace, lips were ready for 
a brotherly kiss. The serf stopped his 
master and greeted him with the words 
««Christos Voskress!’’ and the master 
stopped and replied to him, ‘ Vo istinu 
Voskress !’’ (Indeed He is risen) and then 
they kissed each otherthree times. Each 
military company present at the capital 
sent a soldier delegate to greet and to kiss 
the czar, and by medium of his lips the 
ezar’s kiss was distributed in turn to the 
whole company. In churches and under 
the open sky, in the palaces and in the 
huts, the air resounded with these greet- 
ings and kisses. 

Would it were so every day ! 

The morning service was over. The wor- 
shippers began to leave the churches. The 
porch of the cathedral presented a most 
dazzling sight as the gay and brilliant 
throng poured out into the street. Ladies 
dressed in exquisite toilets and sparkling 
with diamonds ; military and civil digni- 
taries, in their gorgeous uniforms, were 
standing in groups, happy, smiling and 























greeting each other. The glad tones of 
the conversation, the glittering jewels and 
the flashing uniform all contributed to 
enhance the joy and happiness of the day. 
The glad message of life and hope was 
passed from lip to lip in the greetings of 
friends with a joyousness that was ap- 
parently unclouded. Presently the tall 
figure of Prince Ratazdnoff, clad in full 
uniform, appeared in the main entrance. 
Princess Olga was leaning on his arm. 
Beautiful as ever, but unusually pale and 
abstracted, she looked as if she alone were 
insensible to the joy of the day and to 
everything going on around her. The 
porch was crowded, and they advanced 
slowly, returning to the left and to the 
right the greetings of their many friends. 

Suddenly the voice of a child exclaimed : 
‘‘Mamma, mamma, is that the Princess 
Olga, who killed so many men ?”’ 

There, at a distance of a few steps, stood 
Malanija Evdokimovna, the wife of Fa- 
ther Bajanoff, and at her side their little 
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daughter, a child seven years old, pulling 
her mother’s skirt and pointing with her 
tiny finger toward the princess. 

The silence which followed the child’s 
exclamation was more terrible than the 
thundering of the waters of a breaking 
dam. It seemed as if every breath and 
every pulse were stopped. All turned in 
the direction of the little finger and all 
eyes were fixed on the Princess Olga. 
She lay motionless in the arms of her 
father. 


Two months later a sentence of capital 
punishment was pronounced upon the 
Princess Olga and Dunia. It was com- 
muted to confinement for life in one of the 
remotest and strictest convents. Princess 
Olga did not live long in her imprison- 
ment. Dunia, after twenty-five years of 


tears, prayers and penitence, became wide- 
ly renowned for her piety and monastic 
virtue and rose to the dignity of an ab: 
bess. 
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EW questions have 
been put to meas 
atest of my foreign ex- 
perience oftener than 
the familiar, Ought 
American girls to mar- 
ry German men? Are 
such unions happy ? 
Do they turn out well? 
What class of men is 
it that step outside the 
beaten track of home 
matrimony to seek 
American wives and 
transplant them into 
the life of the Father- 
land? 

For, cosmopolitan as 
we think ourselves, 
there are few persons 
among us who have 
overcome the last rem- 
nant of racial prejudice 
so far as to accord the 
same naturalness to a 
foreign marriage as to 


‘ ahomeone. The news 
5 of a European match 
: stirs up many a query ; 
b and, in cases of mar- 
we riage with noblemen, 


many asuspicion. The 
motive assigned to the latter is seldom the 
same motive which we assign to match- 
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es in general. It is hard to bring our- 
selves to concede that disinterested love 
was the first ground of action, and on 
both sides. 

Much of this disapprobation is intuitive 
and, nodoubt, of little moment. Quite dis- 
tinct from it is that depreciation of foreign 
marriages for our girls which comes from 
reflecting on the friction that must ensue 
because of national differences in educa- 
tion. This judgment does not have its 
birth and lurking place in a dark, un- 
opened fold of racial antagonism. It is 
due to observation, in other words, and 
not to instinct. 

The subject, we remember, is of indi- 
vidual happiness. It is not a question 
whether humanity be benefited by the in- 
termarriage of foreigners. Politically and 
socially, mankind is smoothed and civil- 
ized by the friction of diverse habits and 
opinions, and of course, from this stand- 
point, international marriages can always 
awaken a sort of theoretical approbation. 

In respect to the marriages of American 
girls with German men, they may be ap- 
proved of safely in the cases of practi- 
cal, worldly-minded women, and of very 
young or of very gentle-tempered girls. 
Wives who possess little sentiment or only 
soft sentiments yield readily to their en- 
vironment ; the latter giving way uncon- 
sciously, and hence without pain; the 
former with foresight, and with a purpose 




















selfish enough, as we may assume, to rec- 
ompense them for their renunciations. 

As for the class of wilful, silly, pre- 
tentious women, they are happy nowhere. 
German society should not be called too 
harshly to account therefore, if they are 
wretched in marrying into it. We must 
concede, if we are fair-minded, that they 
would have been just as discontented in 
any other geographical position as in the 
Fatherland. 

The inquiry begins with our average 
girls. They represent American wives 
whose happiness is influenced by the spe- 
cifically foreign traits in their husbands 
and their husbands’ society and surround- 
ings. However they may vary in char- 
acter they are alikein their Americanism ; 
and it is republican principles which are 
opposed in them to the aristocratic educa- 
tion of the men of their choice. 

It is a false prejudice to suppose that 
these, or the titled gentlemen who take 
American wives, are mere fortune hunters 
and degenerated specimens of nobility. 
They are often men, it is true, who could 
not marry women without dowries ; for 
gentlemen on the continent, as it must be 
kept continually in mind, are excluded 
from the chances of making money. The 
best of these chances lie in trade or manu- 
facture, and tradition binds them to service 
under the king as the head of their caste. 
They are brought up for the royal army 
or the royal civil service, where the hon- 
ors they may attain to are the highest in 
the land, but where the salaries attached 
to rank or office are small and long in 
coming. Dowry giving and taking has 
remained under these circumstances a 
hoary, unquestioned custom, so that the 
lover who looks for a wife with money 
may be totally unconscious of his expec- 
tation being an unworthy one. 

Americans, who think that he must be 
conscious of its baseness, forget that he 
could seek rich matches among native 
girls. Therearealways plenty of wealthy 


son near New York city. 
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tributor to the magazines and papers of her own country, writin 
rary movements in German politics and literature. 
countrywomen the results of herown observations as the wife of a nobleman and 
of her extended opportunities of observipg other American women similarly 


daughters in the middle class who are 
ambitious of making a noble connection, 
and whose parents are ready to sacrifice 
much more of the family fortune in order 
to achieve it than American fathers incline 
to surrender of theirs. Reckless gentle- 
men often resort in bad straits to such 
connections. But unless a native German 
girl without rank has genteel relations 
who are possessed of landed property or 
military titles, a nobleman loses caste by 
a union with her. He descends from the 
aristocratic set in towns to “ the financial ”’ 
or mixed set, or is excluded from his 
class altogether. So it is just these men 
who aim to avoid such a descent, who 
retain their self-respect, and mean to sus- 
tain their family traditions intact, that re- 
sist the temptations of great native ple- 
beian dowries to take up with the smaller 
dowries of American girls. Through 
having no classification at home, republi- 
cans are received into any class abroad. 
No man sacrifices his caste by marriage 
with an American—her family and re- 
lations may be what they may, provided 
always, of course, that they be not notori- 
ous. He marries without social risks and 
his family receives his bride without bias, 
or, let us say, with comparatively little 
bias. 

Where cases of dissipation of the great 
fortunes of American wives occur, and 
are duly reported, two or three things 
are sometimes overlooked. The first is, 
that if the cases were not rare they would 
hardly be considered worth offering to 
the public as shocking facts. The second 
is that the fortune evidently was limited. 
The next may surprise us, for it is a truth 
that has not been realized by our home- 
staying countrymen ; I mean the fact that 
foreigners lay the blame on the American 
wife. Why, the relatives ask, did she not 
bring more money into the connection ? 

What they mean, and what they feel 
justified by the usages of their class in 
meaning, is that young noblemen do 


The Baroness von Wedel was born of American parents at an estate on the Hud- 
As a young girl she was much thrown among German 
companions and the result of their influence was that she persuaded her parents 
to send her to school in Germany. 
the Empress Augusta, and the friends formed there early led the young American 
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nothing unusual in be- 
ing extravagant. Ifthe 
consort of such a man 
brings wealth enough for 
her to be luxurious too, 
no objection to that is 
valid. But the head of 


the house is the member * 


who is the representative 
of his rank, together with 
the munificence that is 
suitable to it, and where 
the mutual fortune is cir- 


cumscribed it becomes ~ 


the duty of the wife to 
retrench her outlays in 
order to allow him to con- 
tinue representing their 
station without too much 
danger of bankrupting 
the family means. Ger- 
man wives economize 
the more in proportion 
as their husbands spend. 

American-born wives, 
on the contrary, have 
drawn the reputation 
upon themselves of being 
incapable of this sort of 
sacrifice. 

And here we have ar- 
rived at the first, and per- 
haps one of the striking 
examples, of the misun- 
derstandings attendant 
on foreign marriages, 
and arising purely from 
national differences of 
view. 

For certainly it is not 
a dogma of our feminine 
world that where a hus- 
band buys a racehorse 
the more, the wife should 
make the purchase good 
by getting one 
dress the less. 
The princely 
sister - in - law 
of «Anna Ka- 
rénina’’ goes 
so far as to re- 
duce herself to 
darn night- 
gowns. And 
she is a true .& 
typeofthecon- / 
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servative, high-bred, continental spouse. 
But the republican girl, who is not brought 
up in an almost religious reverence for 
titles, will not go so far in sacrificing her 
comfort to rank or family. She is not al- 
ways educated to think that where two 
cannot be prudent, it is well for one to 
be ; but breaks out, or goes on living and 
spending under an indignant sense of her 
having as much right to the mutual fort- 
uneas her husband. If she saves parsimo- 
niously it is her own choice. There is no 
social sentiment to constrain her to wink 
at her husband’s extravagance. Thetable 
is turned, if anything, and it is the men 
in America who are expected to endure 
women’s extravagance. 

The careers of wasteful marriages in Eu- 
rope coming to a close quickly, like a 
candle burned at both ends, the American 
heroines of them have to bear, with all the 
other remembrances usual to matrimonial 
failures, the extra smart of having the 
silent judgment of society unanimous 
against them rather than against their 
husbands. German society has, indeed, 
no understanding for the republican cen- 
sure against men for spending where they 
do not earn or for not earning when they 
cainot spend longer. The wives of im- 
pecunious noblemen, therefore, usually re- 
turn to America for support and sympathy, 
their venture concluded forever. 

When compared with the whole number 
of American-German marriages their num- 
ber, fortunately, is very small. Perhaps, 
too, the attention which is paid to them 
is a little out of proportion to their intrin- 
sic interest. 

I, at least, have learned to look for the 
real tragedies among foreign marriages in 
thesilent cases. These women of character 
and ambition, united in a fervent temper- 
ament, keeping their post like soldiers, 
are admirable wives, often of admirable 
men, yet they endure the constant real- 
ization of the chosen places of their 
thoughts being foreign to the ways and 
thoughts of their husband, and the world 
about them. These are modern women 
of strong and distinct lives, whose inner 
principles are supreme protests against 
the system of living which their marriages 
unknowingly drew them into : exiles from 
the soil, and, above all, from the soul, of 
republicanism. 

Fortunately, time, and particularly the 
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change of residence from the province 
to some city, ameliorates the pain of the 


sense of this mental exile. But in other 
cases, alas, time deepens it, like the steady 
growth of a disease. 

Our women die of it. Or, in some revul- 
sions, they divorce. They flee back into 
the bosom of American society, where— 
and I hold this to be a part of their pathetic 
fate—they recount their reasons, and 
enumerate details and details as to what 
forced them to the act of divorce ; yet see 
that they are not comprehended, and that 
they are doomed to talk in vain. They go 
about, struck as if with a curse of Babel, 
speaking in a dialect of a society Ameri- 
cans fail to apprehend. They have, they 
feel, no fellow countrymen henceforth for- 
ever. Their foreign marriage placed them 
in a step-relationship, first, to Germans, 
and then to home. 

The common experience of American 
wives abroad, however, answers hardly 
more to this of the divorced women than 
to that of the financially ruined wom- 
en among their number. The friction 
that ensues between German and American 
opinions and habits concludes much less 
often than it continues and increases. 

For examples one need not go far. In 
one case which I recall as a fair example, 
the heroine was an Ohio girl. She became 
the wife of a nobleman in Posen, in a part 
of the province which her early letters 
described as approaching Ireland in the 
misery of the poor. Being wealthy, she 
determined to begin by setting their ten- 
antry out of the mud huts in which they 
were housed, into clean cottages. 

But this aim, which seemed to have no 
reasonable obstacle, was constrained by a 
social consideration that is peculiar to 
monarchies. Her husband spoke in the 
spirit of their feudal society, as my friend 
found, when he disapproved of it. Mud 
huts were all any estate had, or ever had. 
It would be inexcusable in her to imply 
by any innovation that the provision 
made by their neighbors for their tenants 
was faulty. Their rank was not exalted 
enough nor was her age so venerable as 
to allow them to initiate criticism by the 
silent sarcasm of reform. 

A scene which my young friend could 
not forget included a journey that her mo- 
ther-in-law—an estimable woman—took 
from Cracow in winter, at the instigation 
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of her husband, to influence her to with- 
draw certain orders for Christmas. 

Another incident that glimmered in her 
heart like a beacon fire to illuminate for 
once and always the difference between 
the free path of republican judgment and 
the rigid highway of class tradition, con- 
cerned a little nursery governess. 

This young Swiss girl was an orphan, 
sixteen years old, and ailing, when I saw 
her, of homesickness. Perhaps it was due 
to her reminiscences of Switzerland, all of 
which might have been called up by the 
sight of his flocks following him—what- 
ever it was, the girl committed the fault 
of speaking with the shepherd boy while 
returning with the children from their af- 
ternoon walks. The head governess an- 
nounced the fact to my friend’s husband, 
who promptly paid the girl a quarter’s 
wages in advance and told her a carriage 
would take her to the railroad station that 
evening. At family prayers he thanked 
God that the precious children were saved 
from witnessing an unsuitable intercourse. 
When the family chartered a special slow 
train for bringing home the head govern- 
ess, who had met with an accident in a 
distant town, some months later, my friend 
wrote in bitter comment : «‘ We value this 
woman, you must know, for the simple 
reason that she has become infected with 
dignity through having had the honor of 
a long connection with us. As for valu- 


ing persons who have had only a brief in-, 


tercourse with us, who are orphans, help- 
less or young, or such as have intercourse 


with art, nature or God only, don’t fancy 
Wwe demean ourselves to it ever.’’ 

‘I am composing at least one satirical 
mot a day,’’ she wrote another time, «for 
use against the curate who gives Bruno 
lessons on religion, and against Ludwig's 
music teacher. Or I furbish up the sayings 
of M. and Princess B. against their chil- 
dren’s tutors. Bruno has inherited so much 
of my blood that he inclines to love persons 
sincerely, quite regardless of their posi- 
tion or rank. And this republicanism 
‘won’t do.’ Aristocrats give money and 
kindnesses away: but, by your soul, never 
themselves. We nip possible enthusiasms 
in the bud by making fun behind their 
backs of all the apostles of objects of 
human enthusiasm. You see? Curates, 
poets, musicians, painters—they may dec- 
orate our genealogical tree and _ its 
branches, but the tree itself must have its 
tap root in nothing but chivalry (this is 
one of M.’s elucidations. N. B.—It’s 
‘chivalry’ to invite men into your house 
and then belittle them before your chil- 
dren).’’ 

The bitterness of this friend expended 
itself chiefly upon the subject of the edu- 
cation of her children. Many American- 
born women, who have been used to active 
work for the church, suffer from suppres- 
sion on this side of life. There are ex- 
tremely few sides of life, indeed, where sup- 
pression is not the lot of German women, 
so long as they are young. 

As for their impulses of philanthropy, 
they are disciplined into regulated acts of 
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patronage. Intercourse with the church 
is restricted to the head of the parish, 
and as for the representatives of other pro- 
fessions, only the men may be received. 
No German court-receives the wives of un- 
titled judges, clergymen, court painters, 
professors or artists. This reason explains 
why the societies of palaces are the only 
companies in which men are more numer- 
ous than women; the dancers more nu- 
merous than the «buds.’’ But it also 
points to the fact that our women must 
subject themselves to the monotonous 
routine of seeing but one sort of their own 
sex, and to playing suavely the absurd 
role of. a superior to most of the great 
men of the country, or of exposing them- 
selves to the amorous misunderstandings 
of these geniuses. If some American, re- 
publican-bred wives of German noblemen 
enjoy the novelty of such relations, a great 
many more deprecate them and regret 
the loss of the domestic intercourse, the 
visiting in the homes of clever men, 
with an undying sense of criticism 
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against the country and the class of their 
adoption. 

I am hardly exaggerating the relative 
importance of thesedisappointments. The 
majority of our girls are unprepared for 
them and so feel them the more. The 
straining between them and their foreign 
husbands that comes from « imprudent,” 
that is, from familiar, habits of regarding 
persons of public repute, on her part is 
often more considerable than that which 
follows from her politics. Against differ- 
ences of political opinion couples are 
forewarned. But these are apt to be over- 
looked. They find the young wife utterly 
unarmed, without the right comprehen- 
sion or the right forbearance. Women in 
Germany, moreover, not being supposed 
to be competent in matters of politics, are 
not held to account on the subject ; if the 
young American’s ideas are republican 
they may besmiled at indulgently. Every 
woman, however, is required to have relig- 
ious, moral and social principles, and to 
have the right ones—the ones, that is, 
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which are in favor with her class. 
young American, I know, is excused many 


But she is only excused so 
long as she is American. Marriage, as 
she soon learns, makes her German. And 
every fresh year, whether she perceives it 
or not, her judges incline to think it due to 
themselves to measure her more strictly in 
accordance with the ideal native standard. 
A want of tact is counted by society as 
worse than a want of morals ; and the beat 
the stranger must march to is the resistless 
thud of traditional convention. Hersingle 
powers are like reeds. They are bent and 
broken. Thecentury-old notions and their 
devotees pass over them. 

Where she lacks a prescience of this 
threatening fate her husband does not, and 
he feels that it is due to himself and his 
class to resort even to rigid force in com- 
pelling her conformance. 

Both law and custom grant men author- 
ity over women. The bride passes from 
the parental control into the control of her 
husband and, if she live to be a widow, into 
that of her son. The American-born 
mother must reverse her habits and ideas, 
as She finds, on the subject of the atten- 
tion paid by one sex to the other, and 
learn, instead of expecting it for herself 
and daughters, to give it, and teach her 
daughters to give it, also. And this re- 
version is not easy. Very often indeed 
it seems like a perversion. Women whose 
feelings of attachment make submission 
to the father light, suffer morally at being 
obliged to rear their girls at home in the 
customary due sense of subordination to 
their brothers, and thus begin in their own 
persons the education which coarsens Ger- 
man men’s regard for women. They sur- 


shortcomings. 
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render their boys to the beer-drin king life 
of the university, and later to the wine- 
drinking bachelor career in garrisons, with 
scruples that are spared American moth- 
ers. They would have been spared them- 
selves, as they reflect, if their German 
marriage had not imposed all the harness 
and reins of inflexible class customs upon 
them, together with the matrimonial yoke. 
For this deliverance of her boys to the uni- 
versity or the military academy, and later 
to the Kaserne, is a duty that no German 
mother may escape : yet both lives, that 
of the corps and that in barracks, are 
opposed to healthy, wholesome morality. 
She has no voice in the education of her 
sons, however, after their seventh year. 

Our girls know theoretically before mar- 
riage that they must be subservient to 
their husbands as German wives and that 
most of the obstacles to happiness lie in 
the path of wifely independence. The 
gentle footpath of submission is free from 
hinderances. 

So, too, is the path of venerable age. 
Girls in America allow themselves inde- 
pendence on the strength of their youth- 
ful charms ; in Germany a lady assumes 
influence over the persons of her house- 
hold and acquaintanceship on the ground 
of her age. And since all women may 
grow old, whereas charms are given to few 
girls even in youth, the German way 
offers its own sort of recompense. The 
sway which the girl relinquishes over the 
world of beaux is granted to her over so 
much of this world as belongs to the fam- 
ily, when she becomes a mother and grand- 
mother. She settles the question of mat- 
rimony. If it is not her own that she set- 
tles, as in America, it is that of her son. 
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MEN OF LETTERS. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


ITTING at the play, two or three 
7 months ago, when Mr. Daly’s com- 
pany of comedians performed As You 
Like It, to the delight of a crowded house- 
ful of spectators, glad to be ravished from 
this workaday world into the Forest of 
Arden, where there are fools and deer 
and banished dukes and maids disguised 
as lads, I caught myself noting one 
speech of Orlando's as I had not before con- 
sidered it. Old Adam has loved Orlando 
from his youth up, and when his young 
master goes forth into the world penniless, 
the faithful servant brings out his small 
store of savings and proffers them heart- 
ily. Whereon Orlando breaks forth : 

** O good old man, how well in thee appears 

The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for need ! 

Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 

Where none will sweat but for promotion.” 


So it seems that in Orlando’s day, now 
three centuries ago—the best authorities 
give 1599 and 1600 as the ‘probable date 
of the writing of As You Like It—even 
in Orlando’s times the degeneracy of ser- 
vants was a commonplace already. 

It does not take a great deal of reading 
for us to discover that many another moan 
as to the inferiority of the present to the 
past is but a parrot cry passed down 
from father to son. There were giants in 
those days, no doubt, but there were pyg- 
mies also, whom we forget and leave out 
of our count, and so falsify the average. 


If one could believe much of contempo- 
rary criticism, we have now no great 
poets, no great novelists, no great histo- 
rians. Yet there is little in the future as 
certain to come to pass as that the poets 
and novelists and historians of today are 
surely going to be held up as unsur- 
passable models before the ardent young 
writers of tomorrow. 

We are told that this is a time of haste 
and rush, when men write magazine arti- 
cles and have not the strength to wrestle 
with the difficulties of a real book. We 
are informed that there are no scholars 
nowadays ; end that if there were, there 
is no longer a public to appreciate their 
labors. The truth is that scholarship is 
wider and deeper today than ever before, 
and that although a many magazine arti- 
cles are written every month, not a few 
solid tomes get themselves printed also. 
Here, for example, are two books—Studies 
in Chaucer, His Life and Writings, by 
Thomas R. Lounsbury; and William 
Hogarth, by Austin Dobson—worthy of 
comparison with the best of their kind in 
the past, models of modern scholarship, 
all compact with the best of modern liter- 
ary art. And they are labors of love, 
both of them, done almost without hope 
of due reward, by men bound down to 
daily tasks and giving up their scanty 
leisure to the dry drudgery of research 
and the intense toil of composition. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury in New Haven and Mr. 
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Austin Dobson at Ealing have spared no 
labor and thought no slavery too severe 
to make them absolute masters of their 
subjects in the remotest detail. They 
have so fully comprehended Chaucer and 
Hogarth that we are now presented with 
a picture of each, painted by the light of 
knowledge and worthy to hang in any 
portrait gallery of English men of letters. 
* * * 


‘« May we not assert in our own way,”’ 
said Carlyle, «that the history of an 
Original Man is always worth knowing ?”’ 
If ever there were any original men 
in all the long roll of English authors, 
Chaucer isoneofthem. This much even 
a layman can declare with confidence, 
after a careful reading of Professor Louns- 
bury’s volumes. This much even the 
merely literary critic can feel, devoid 
though he be of the learning needful for a 
full and exact appreciation of the merits 
of Professor Lounsbury’s labors. But 
unfortunately the story of Chaucer’s life 
can no longer be set forth with certainty. 
Five hundred years ago there were no 
daily and weekly and monthly publica- 
tions to record the sayings and doings of 
everyone who is able to write a short 
story or rhyme a copy of verses. For a 
full biography of the first great English 
poet the facts are not to be had. In de- 
fault of facts there has been no lack of 
fancies, until the few things it is pos- 
sible to know about Chaucer have been 
swamped and hidden from view by the 
many things it has been possible to sug- 
gest about him. The true life of Chaucer 
failing us, a succession of literary histo- 
rians have devoted themselves to evolving 
out of their inner consciousness a biogra- 
phy of Chaucer more consonant to their 
desires. 

Professor Lounsbury is not a literary 
historian of this calibre ; when he has his 
story in hand he tells it like an artist, but 
when he is collecting his facts he scruti- 
nizes them with a scientific regard for 
truth. His book—which fills three stout 
volumes, most admirably proportioned 
and printed, a credit to the publisher as 
they are to the author—his book con- 
tains eight essays more or less indepen- 
dent. The first of these monographs sets 
down the facts and sets forth all of the 
life of Chaucer which can be declared with 
certainty ; these facts are not many, but 
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they serve Professor Lounsbury, and he 
refuses summarily to commingle with 
them any of the myths which have grown 
up about Chaucer’s name. So the reader 
of this first chapter or essay is in posses- 
sion of all that is absolutely known and 
of nothing else. The reader of the second 
chapter has presented to him the legend 
of Chaucer, the fanciful biography which 
has been slowly evolved out of nothing by 
one writer after another. For the first 
time the fancies are separated from the 
facts ; and for the first time every fancy is 
traced to its source and its lack of founda- 
tion is disclosed. 

The third monograph deals with the 
text of the poet, with the dangers that 
beset its integrity at the hands of the 
scribes before printing was invented, and 
with the later attempts to present the text 
in its purity as the poet left it ; and the 
fourth essay is devoted to a consideration 
of the writings of Chaucer, toa discussion 
of the list of his works, to an investi- 
gation of the genuineness of the poems 
doubtfully ascribed to him, and more es- 
pecially to ademonstration that preceding 
students have been over hasty in rejecting 
The Romance of the Rose. Professor 
Lounsbury’s presentation of his reasons 
for believing The Romance of the Rose to 
be Chaucer’s is admirable in its modesty 
and convincing in its force. 

These four essays, in which the author 
gives us the life and then the legend of 
Chaucer, and in which he considers the 
text and the writings of the great poet, are 
necessarily somewhat combative, and Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury is a delightful swords- 
man, strong of arm and skilled in fence 
and able to give a good account of him- 
self against any number of men in buck- 
ram. Although he controverts the opin- 
ions of many of his predecessors there is 
no acerbity in his style, no acidity in his 
ink. He is saved from harshness by 
his humor, which is unfailing, ever fresh, 
and always delightful. He excels in the 
puncturing of an adversary by a neat 
phrase and in the transfixing of a pre- 
tender by a swift epigram. As becomes 
one who writes about Chaucer, a manly, 
hearty poet with an outdoor freshness 
and a sturdy understanding of human 
nature, Professor Lounsbury never lets 
the minuteness of his information and his 
mastery of the pettiest details of literary 
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history make a mere antiquary of him ; 
he remains a critic always, with the open 
mind of a true critic, with the large and 
sweeping vision. Note what he says 
in regard to the broad and wholesome 
morality of Chaucer (iii. p. 346). Note 
his praise of the transparency of Chaucer’s 
phrase with the appended apophthegm 
that «‘ poetry has failed of its mission, 
when its language, like that of diplo- 
macy, is used to conceal thought ”’ (iii. p. 
322). Note finally the eminently sensible 
and much-needed remarks about plagi- 
arism (iii. pp. 419, 420). 

The second half of the book contains 
four other monographs ; one on the ac- 
curacy and extent of Chaucer’s learning, 
which the American critic finds to be far 
less than has commonly been asserted ; 
one on Chaucer’s relation to the English 
language and to the religion of his time ; 
one on the history of Chaucer’s literary 
reputation, of its elevations and depres- 
sions, a study not hitherto attempted by 
anyone ; and finally one on Chaucer’s art, 
wherein it is plain that the poet’s skill 
and his conscious use of it are far greater 
than has been hitherto allowed. Here 
Professor Lounsbury is at one with Lowell, 
who called Chaucer ‘‘ one of the world’s 
three or four great storytellers,’’ and 
«‘also’one of the best versifiers that ever 
made English trip and sing with a gayety 
that seems careless, but where every foot 
beats time to the tune of the thought.” 

Professor Lounsbury is cordial in his ap- 
preciation of the honest labors of his pred- 
ecessors in the study of Chaucer, and his 
praise of Tyrwhitt is full and emphatic ; 
but he is unsparing toward the incompe- 
tent and the pretender. He tells us that 
‘‘ Godwin’s life of the poet may indeed be 
declared to deserve the distinction of be- 
ing the most worthless piece of biography 
in the English language ’’—an assertion 
which leads me to believe that Professor 
Lounsbury has not read Mrs. Oliphant’s 
life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan in the 
English Men of Letters series or Mr. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy’s Life and Adventures of 
Peg Woffington. Scott offered to criticise 
Godwin’s book for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and Jeffrey, the editor of the Edin- 
burgh, wrote to a friend that as Scott 
‘understands the subject and hates the 
author, I have a notion he will make a 
good article out of it’’—a sentiment cast- 
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ing a lurid light on the canons of criti- 
cism which obtained in Edinburgh. If 
American editors insisted on these Brit- 
ish qualifications I should not now be 
writing these pages, for I cannot claim 
an understanding of the subject sufficient 
to warrant minute criticism, and so far 
from hating the author I cannot help 
liking the man who wrote the life of 
Cooper in the American Men of Letters 
series—one of the very best biographies 
in the English language. Yet I think I 
understand the subject well enough to ex- 
press a conviction that, with the obvious 
exception of Professor Child’s great work 
on the Ballads, Professor Lounsbury’s 
Chaucer is the most important contribu- 
tion ever made by any American scholar 
to the history of English literature. 
* * * 

Lowell tells us that «« with Chaucer it is 
always the thing itselfand not the descrip- 
tion of it that is the main object. His 
picturesque bits are incidental to the story, 
glimpsed in passing ; they never stop the 
way. His key is so low that his high 
lights are never obtrusive. His imita- 
tors, like Leigh Hunt, and Keats in his 
Endymion, missing the nice gradation 
with which the master toned down every- 
thing, become streaky. Hogarth, who re- 
minds one of him in the variety and nat- 
ural action of his figures, is like him also 
in the subdued brilliancy of his coloring.”’ 
Lowell is the greatest purely literary crit- 
ic whom America has yet produced ; and 
if he likens Hogarth to Chaucer I need no 
further warrant for daring to consider the 
author of The Rake’s Progress as a man 
of letters. 

A storyteller and a moralist Hogarth 
was beyond anything else ; one who told 
his story and pointed his moral with 
brush and palette, it is true, rather than 
with pen and ink ; but none the less is his 
attitude literary rather than pictorial. 
Hazlitt classes him with the comic writ- 
ers ; Lambsuggests that although we look 
at other pictures, we read Hogarth’s 
prints ; and as Mr. Dobson reminds us, 
Hogarth spoke of himself as «‘ author ’’ of 
certain of his plates, not as the « artist.” 
Mr. Dobson declares that the Marriage ala 
Mode is ‘‘ like a novel of Fielding on can- 
vas ;’’ and later, when he is summing up 
in Hogarth’s favor, as he needs must, Mr. 
Dobson unhesitatingly asserts that «it is 
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neither by his achievements as an engrav- 
er nor by his merits as.a painter that he 
retains his unique position among English 
artists,’ but rather is it ‘‘as a pictorial 
chronicler of life and manners, as a satirist 
and humorist upon canvas that he makes 
his chief claim upon posterity.’’ After lay- 
ing before you this consensus of opinion 
that Hogarth is primarily a man of letters, 
perhaps a litterator who is not a professed 
art critic can venture, without loss of self- 
respect, to express an opinion about him 
and about the latest biography of him. 

‘‘Rich as we are in biography,’ said 
Carlyle, ‘a well-written life is almost as 
rare as a well-spent one.’’ In the main, 
Hogarth’s life was well spent, so any fair- 
minded critic must admit. That his life 
has now Been well written by Mr. Austin 
Dobson no fair-minded critic would doubt 
for a moment. In its way, Mr. Dob- 
son’s life of Hogarth is as good as Mr. 
Dobson’s life of Fielding, of Steele, of 
Goldsmith; perhaps it is even richer than 
any one of these in color and easier in 
manner. It isnot iess a labor of love than 
the others, nor is it less firmly buttressed 
by solid knowledge. As we have it now, 
it represents the final results of years of 
affectionate study of Hogarth and of the 
most diligent collection of materials and 
of the most dogged perseverance in the en- 
deavor to clear up all doubtful points, and 
to find the true answers to all puzzling 
questions. 

What it would not be unfair to call the 
first draft of the present book appeared 
ten or a dozen years ago as one volume 
of a British series devoted to the great 
artists—a series apparently edited with a 
pitchfork and containing probably more 
biographies absolutely beneath contempt 
than any other series ever foisted on the 
public. Two or three of the volumes— 
notably Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s Turner 
—were the work of competent men, tak- 
ing the task seriously. The best of them, 
beyond all question, was Mr. Dobson’s 
Hogarth. 

And in the years which have passed 
since the first sketch appeared, Mr. Dob- 
son has been able to see many pictures of 
Hogarth not visible before; he has ac- 
cumulated fresh facts and new illustra- 
tions ; and he has garnered much that it 
has been possible to gather only during 
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the past decade. 
this time he has been training his pen to 
the paces of prose, and learning to have 
confidence in himself. The result is this 
handsome book, which probably contains 
the last word on Hogarth for our genera- 


Moreover, during all 


tion. It is one of the best of modern 
biographies, learned, but never pedantic, 
ample, but never prolix, solid, but never 
dull. It is the life of a humorist written 
by awit who is also an antiquary. It has 
the scientific precision we expect now- 
adays from the literary historian, and it 
has the literary charm which is only too 
often lacking in books otherwise most 
praiseworthy. Its spirit is the right spirit, 
tolerant, kindly, appreciative, never ag- 
gressively austere, never domineering and 
defiant ; Mr. Dobson always writes like a 
gentleman and a scholar. 

And what the author has done well the 
publishers have done well also. They 
have made a solid and aseemly tome, with 
a well-proportioned page and with satis- 
factory presswork. The cover is not a 
thing of beauty, it is true; one might 
even say that the gold stamp on the yel- 
low cloth was of an effect far too gaudy for 
the eighteenth-century taste of William 
Hogarth or the nineteenth-century taste 
of Mr. Austin Dobson. There are many 
photogravures from Hogarth’s prints ; 
and one from his portrait of himself serves 
as a frontispiece. These plates are for the 
most part eminently satisfactory. As 
much can hardly be said for the occasional 
woodcuts, which have been engraved by 
main strength, some of them, and which 
are printed harshly, as is the wont of the 
British printer. The index is ample and 
accurate, and the bibliography which pre- 
cedes it is a marvel of careful investiga- 
tion. 

Of Hogarth himself I have not left my- 
self space to say anything, nor is there 
need that I should. His place is as secure 
as Chaucer’s. Matthew Arnold borrowed 
from Heine a division of the leaders of 
literature into two great classes, as they 
came under Hellenic influences or Hebraic, 
as they cared for beauty or for conduct. 
Of those who represent the Hellenic divis- 
ion no better chieftain can be found than 
Chaucer, and who so fully falls within 
the Hebraic lines as Hogarth, a moralist 
above all things ? 
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STRONG and pathetic article in the 
London Times, some thirty years 
ago, represented a lady of high social 
rank from one of the fashionable squares 
at the West End of London, as she would 
appear at the Day of Judgment, as it is 
described in the gospel of Matthew. It 
depicteded her as bravely replying to her 
Judge when He said: «Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me.’’ She said to Him in 
reply, that He was quite mistaken if He 
thought she had ever seen such peo- 
ple as He described. She explained to 
Him that poor people, hungry or thirsty, 
strangers, naked or sick, did not live in 
the part of London she lived in. She ex- 
plained to Him that she neither walked 
nor drove in the region of the Seven 
Dials or Whitechapel. She told Him that 
the police of London was quite too well 
regulated to permit such people to show 
themselves as beggars in Belgravia or 
Grosvenor square. And He was quite 
wrong, she said, if He thought she had 
refused to minister to them, for that the 
truth was she had never seen any of them 
and had had no such opportunity as He 
supposed. 
* * 
THE satire is cruel and bitter, but it has 
a very sufficient foundation in the social 
relations of such a city as London. It is 
even quite possible that the cruelty and 
bitterness of those relations are increased 
on one side by the operation of the poor- 
law system of England and this country, 
which makes it certain that somebody, 
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somewhere, will somehow take care, in 
some way, of everybody who is naked or 
starving, even if I who pass by do not 
take care of them. If a man knows that 
in his poor taxes he pays every year fifty 
cents or some hundred thousand dollars, 
according as he is a laborer or a million- 
naire, he soothes his conscience the more 
readily when he fails to take a personal 
oversight of anybody worse off than him- 
self. 
* * * 

ALL cities are not so unfortunate as 
London in the physical arrangements 
which have to do with this matter. Be- 
fore the introduction of the elevator, a 
great apartment house, as it existed in 
many parts of Paris, was in itself a little 
world, not, indeed, of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, but of almost all sorts and 
conditions. I once, in fiction, sent off 
into space a little world called The Brick 
Moon, carrying with it a sufficient num- 
ber of people for the organization of hu- 
man society. There were thirty-seven 
people on that brick moon. Now, many 
an apartment house in Paris receives 
many fold that number. It is true that 
princes of the blood and millionnaires are 
not in the best rooms, and it is also true 
that absolute ‘‘casuals,’’ people of Mr. 
Charles Booth's black class, are not in the 
attics. But it is very likely that, between 
the best floor apartments above the entre- 
sol and the little dens which are tucked 
away under the eaves, all other classes of 
human society may be represented. And 
so it happens, so long as there is no ele- 
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vator, that the rich and the poor do meet 
together on the staircases, as they do in 
the Bible. Mr. Lemuel, in the third story, 
who knows nothing in his own life either 
of riches or of poverty, makes acquaint- 
ance with that pale little boy from the 
attic, who carries home the clothes which 
his mother has washed and ironed. Mr. 
Lemuel does not have to go hunting to 
find objects for his tenderness and sym- 
pathy. For it may be that the roof over 
his head shelters the naked and the hun- 
gry, the sick and the stranger. Nay, it 
is very possible that he may even com- 
plete the detail of the parable. For it is 
more than likely that under the same roof 
there is someone who, if he be not kindly 
cared for, may be imprisoned before the 
week is over. 

Such mixing up of people of all condi- 
tions was a real advantage of the old 
apartment house of Paris. It was its only 
advantage. And it will be readily seen 
that it has been destroyed by the inven- 
tion of the elevator. The tenth story of 
an apartment house now commands ten- 
ants as grand as those on the second floor, 
and so is it that the chiffonier and the 
washerwoman must now take long walks 
on foot with their baskets and bundles 
instead of carrying them up and down 
stairs. 

* * * 

PHILLIPS BROOKS once called my atten- 
tion to the similar advantage which they 
have in Philadelphia. It is well worth 
the attention of those who are laying out 
new cities, each of which is to be the 
‘«centre of the world ’’ in the middle and 
western states. There are in Philadel- 
phia the broad streets which strangers 
used to remember by the rhymes, 


‘* Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce and Pine; 
Market, Arch, Race and Vine,” 


and the gridiron of numbered streets 
which cross them. These are wider than 
the other streets of the city, and they 
attract to themselves the more prosper- 
ous of the people. But precisely parallel 
with these streets, in both directions, and 
intersecting the squares formed by them, 
are narrower streets with smaller houses 
and lower rents. In the mere physical 
make-up of their city, therefore, its Quaker 
founders provided a plan which makes it 
certain that the richer and the poorer peo- 
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ple shall live near each other, and that the 
interchanges of tenderness and sympathy 
which come in easily and almost of course 
when people live in the country, are nat- 
ural and simple. It is not necessary, for 
the man or the woman who is to the 
manner bred, to make a half day’s journey 
in going to see the stranger and his fam- 
ily who landed yesterday from some far- 
away Bohemia. 
* % * 

Ir is easy ehough to say that church, 
synagogue, chapel or temple consecrated 
to the worship of a loving God ought to 
see to the business of keeping all sorts 
and conditions of men in close touch and 
that they fail if they do not accomplish it. 
The first half of this charge is certainly 
true. As tothe last half, this is true: that 
all these organizations together ought to 
achieve this, but that no one of them can 
alone, and it is foolish to demand impos- 
sibilities. Such work as is done at St. 
George’s and other churches which can be 
named in New York, shows what is pos- 
sible. I have always found that the 
Hebrew communities were careful and 
skilful in the charge of their poor. They 
are at this moment carrying forward, 
with the energy and discretion which 
distinguishes their race, the very largest 
arrangements for the care of their exiled 
brethren arriving from Europe. I wish I 
could think they were seconded, as they 
should be, by all the Christians of America. 
A Catholic friend once spoke to me with 
an eager enthusiasm well befitting his 
words, when he said he kneeled to re- 
ceive the sacrament at the chancel, with 
a newly arrived emigrant laborer in his 
working clothes on one side of him, and 
a negro fresh from a southern plantation 
on the other. To be able to boast of a 
symbol as fine as this is a great thing, 
but, when he said this, we both knew that 
the symbol might exist where the negro 
did nothing for the European, the Euro- 
pean nothing for the negro, and where the 
white American between them was not 
really in touch with either. And, with- 
out discussing details, we are forced to 
say that any church system, as it now ex- 
ists in large cities, cannot in any one com- 
munion bring about the ideal give-and- 
take in which all sorts and conditions of 
men shall really befriend each other. This 
cannot be done by any one church, nor 
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done at all until, in the noblest catholicity 
or altruism, call it which you like, these 
ecclesiastical organizations are willing to 
unite together, precisely as their teachers 
all tell us that the different men and 
women in the world ought to bear each 
other’s burdens. 
* x * 

PEOPLE remind you, when you say that 
isolation is the terror of city life, of the 
thousands of clubs which exist in them. 
A plenty of clubs, yes! -But there are 
clubs and clubs. You may makea college 
club of the class of 1891, and the members 
will have a “‘ very good time,’’ as Dryden 
says. Or you may make a college club of 
two from each class, from 1820 to 1892. 
You have 154 members, and they have 
another very good time. It is having a 
very different good time from that which 
club number one has. So you may give 
to the ragpickers in one of the lower wards 
a club, which shall bring together those 
who are like each other in country, birth, 
poverty, religion and condition. The 
magic of ‘‘ Together ’’ will tell, and it will 
be better for them than if there was no club. 
But your city needs, allthe same, that you 
shall bring about comradeship between the 
ragpickers and people who have some- 
thing better to do than picking rags. 
And the people whose business it is to cut 
off coupons will find, in the long run, that 
in a loyal and friendly intercourse with 
the ragpicking classes they are them- 
selves helped as much as the others are. 
Mr. Weeden, in his remarkable study in 
social economics, made a series of inves- 
tigations which showed how men associ- 
ate themselves together, and what are the 
comradeships of city life which, on the 
whole, give to it its charm. 

He divides these comradeships into 
three great groups, political, religious 
and social. It is the city of Providence 
which he is describing; at that time it 
had a population of 100,675 persons. His 
political groups, or ‘‘ the municipality,”’ 
included all the organs of their political 
life. This included thirty-five associa- 
tions, twenty-five of which belonged tothe 
municipality proper, and ten comprised 
the organizations of the political parties. 
His second group, the ‘religious,”’ 


showed 286 associations, embodying the 
religious life and what he calls the religio- 
In these groups appeared 83,- 


social life, 
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619 members, many of whom, however, 
are counted twice, belonging in more 
than one group. The third head, social 
institutions, was divided into those which 
comprise the social activities of individu- 
als, put forth beyond their own families, 
and what he calls industrio-social, which 
give play to the efforts of individuals in 
labor and the creation of the means of sub- 
sistence. Of those the first comprises 486 
associations, with 84,758 members; the 
second embraces 444 associations. Here 
are 1251 associations in a city of 100,000 
people. The most interesting of these 
groups is the first of the social group ; 
here are 486 organizations, such as athlet- 
ic clubs, benevolent organizations, mason- 
ic, medical or military. And it will be 
observed that, in one way or another, al- 
most all the persons above the age of 
childhood must have been included in one 
or another of these societies. 
* * * 

PEOPLE of generosity of feeling and 
breadth of religious faith are always at- 
tempting to unite in practical measures 
the churches and other institutions of 
philanthropy, that they may be able to 
take in charge measures by which therich 
and the poor shall meet together. Or, if 
you please, the comfortable and the un- 
comfortable ; or, if you please, the success- 
ful and the unsuccessful ; or, if you please, 
the people at home and strangers. Inthe 
way of such codperation are endless dif- 
ficulties of sentiment, of fashion, of his- 
tory and of social organization. It is but 
fair tosay this when one considers the suc- 
cess which has been attained in different 
large cities of the world by what are now 
called charity organization societies or 
associated charity societies, which have 
recently established themselves in all the 
principal cities of the world. 

These associations have attempted, with 
a great deal of gallantry, which has not al- 
ways been understood, to bring about the 
friendly relationship which is perhaps best 
illustrated in history by the relationship 
of Robinson Crusoe to Friday. There were 
no very strong points of sympathy between 
Robinson Crusoe and Friday when they 
first met, but it soon proved that Friday 
was of great use to Robinson Crusoe and 
that Robinson Crusoe was of great use to 
Friday. Social order and the true human- 
ity began for Robinson Crusoe as soon as 
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he met a companion ; and Friday, in every 
real necessity of life, was a person very 
much improved as soon as he came into 
relationship with Robinson Crusoe. It 
would be difficult to say which of the two 
did the other the more good. The effort, 
artificially made, of the Charity Organiza- 
tion society, is to bring the lonely Robin- 
son Crusoes of cities into relations with the 
lonely Fridays of cities, and so far as they 
succeed they are working out the most 
difficult of social problems. Unfortunate- 
ly, the charity organizations got a bad 
name in some quarters, and have been very 
much ridiculed. Boyle O'Reilly, ina very 
bright poem, called their effort the effort 
of a ‘statistical Christ.’’ This is a good 
joke, and it is a joke which has already 
done a great deal of good—perhaps all the 
good that it will ever do. All the same, 
and setting joking quite apart, it must be 
acknowledged that a well-meaning organ- 
ization, which offers a friend to everybody 
who is friendless, ison the right line. In- 
deed, it is the only rightline. And people 
who do not like statistics must pardon 
some statistics if the persons in sympathy 
with such organizations like to show from 
time to time exactly what is the drift of 
the tide, exactly what are the dangers, and 
exactly how far they have succeeded in 
what they are trying to do. 
x * * 

In the hands of such people even a di- 
rectory becomes entertaining reading, and 
the Boston association for this purpose has 
just now issued the third edition of its 
directory of what I like to call the well- 
meaning organizations of Boston. At the 
end of this is a little handbook of legal 
suggestions, throwing some light on that 
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extraordinary business which creates a 
real sub-department of the law, as to what 
is called «‘settlement’’ in English and 
American law books, and as to the legal 
rights of persons in need of what are called 
the public charities. The book itself is 
such an exhibition of what Mr. Weeden 
would call the social and industrio-social 
organizations as one would have said was 
impossible. Under the heads of Relief in 
Sickness, Homes for Adults, Homes for 
Children, Agencies for Nationalities, Relief 
for Special Classes, Relief not Restricted, 
Summer Rest, Reform, Loan and Employ- 
ment Bureaus, Charity Work, Travellers’ 
Aid, Improved Dwellings, Cheap Food, 
Conferences, ‘‘ Humane,’’ Social Improve- 
ment for Boys or Men, Girls or Women, 
Boys and Girls, Men and Women, Educa- 
tion, Missionary, Publication Societies, 
Churches and Congregations, Smallest 
Savings, Codperative Banks, Savings 
Banks, Mutual Benefit Societies, Public Re- 
lief, Public Reform, Public Education, Pub- 
lic Health, Cost of Funerals, Cemeteries 
and Charity Organization Societies, the 
work of 820 different organizations which 
mean well is briefly described. The book is 
as entertaining as the appendix to the An- 
nual Register, from which some of the best 
novels of modern times have been made by 
people skilled in the business of novel 
writing. And if we have not, among the 
million readers of the Cosmopolitan, a 
dozen who will know how to make first- 
rate novels out of this work of that admi- 
rable person Miss Zilpha Smith, who keeps 
her eye on the balance wheel of the Boston 
charities, why, the readers of the Cosmo- 
politan are not the sensible people that I 
think them. 
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Pears Soap 
‘Fine feathers” may ‘make fine birds’; but fine boxes 


and scent do not make fine soap, not even if the price is high. 


The finest soap in the world is Pears’—the fineness is in 





the soap itself— and the price is strangely low, for a reason 
however — 15 cents. 

This is Pears’ unscented. There are three variations upon 
it: scented, otto of rose, and shaving-stick. They are all the 
same, except shape and perfume. 

There is also Pears’ Glycerine Soap, which is scented. 
[Some skins are wholesomely touched by glycerine; some 
are not. If yours is not, of course you avoid it in soap. | 

All equally fine as soaps; but perfume is costly, especially 
otto of rose. You may, or may not, care for it. 

The distinguishing feature of Pears’ is this: the fineness 
is in the soap. 

What is it? What constitutes fineness in soap? It is 
freedom from fat and alkali. Fat makes soap disagreeable; 
alkali bites, makes tender, inflames. 

Most toilet soaps are imperfectly made, unbalanced, excess 
of fat or alkali, often of both. They depend on boxes and 


perfume. A box that costs five cents adds forty cents to the 


price of the soap sometimes. 
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HE offer of General Grant's Memoirs in the 


$7.00 edition, for 70 cents, in connection with 

Tue Cosmopo.itan, will only be continued 
for a few months longer. It is literally all that the 
advertisements of THe Cosmopouitan have described 
it to be—in every way a very unusual offer. Itisa 
book that belongs to the library of every household. 
It is needless to say that when the binding alone costs 
nearly as much as we ask for the two volumes con- 
taining over 1200 pages, it is not furnished at any 
profit to THe Cosmopotitan. The offer was made 
with the idea of bringing THE Cosmopo.itan at once 
to the foremost ranks of the illustrated monthly 
magazines. That purpose has been accomplished, 
and within a limited time the price of the Memoirs 
will be increased from 70 cents to $2.00. 

The popularity of these books is witnessed by 
the fact that Messrs. Webster & Co. paid more 
than $400,000 to the family of General Grant as 
their royalty upon sales made at the $7.00 price. 

The terms of the offer are more fully stated 


on the next page. 
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Grant's Memoirs, $7.00 Edition, for 70 Cents, 


No other book, except the Bible, has had such a sale in the United States as Grant’s Memoirs. 
If six hundred aud fifty thousand (650,000) copies have already gone into the homes of the rich, at the 
subscription price of $7.00, there must be several million people in more moderate circumstances who want 
these books and will jump at an offer to buy them at the price of 70 cents, THE COSMOPOLITAN has 


"690,000 Volumes 


FOR THE USE OF THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 











THE CREAT BOOKS OF THE WAR. 
GEN’L GRANT'S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols:, sold by subscription for $7.00 
GEN’L SHERMAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for 5.00 
GEN’L McCLELLAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), ! vol., sold by subscription for 3.75 
GEN’L SHERIDAN’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for 6.00 
GEN’L ROB’T E. LEE’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), | vol. sold by subscription for 3.75 


rs) f proportions of this transaction in books enable: THz Cosmopo.iran to make an offer which has 
4 NUBUa undoubtedly never before been equalled in the history of any periodical. 


Gen’? Grant's Memoirs, 2 volumes, for $3.70 


The Cosmopolitan will with yd Gen’! Sherman's Memoirs, 2 vols., for 3.70 
be sent by mail for “alae Gen’l McClellan’s Memoirs, 1 vol. for 3.70 
one year, uitieutag Gen’l Sheridan’s Memoirs, 2 vols., for 3.70 


Gen’! Lee’s Memoirs, 1 volume, for 3.70 


e a ine is sent postage prepaid, but express charges on the Memoirs are payable by the receiver, or postage 
3 must accompany original order. Grant, 96 oz.; Sherman, 92 oz. ; Sheridan, 84 oz. ; McClellan, 
48 oz.; Lee, 560z,; Postage, one-half cent per oz. 


f the cheaper form of Sherman’s Memoirs, in one large volume, and THe Cosmopo titan for a year, will 
If Desired, 


be sent for $3.10 ; likewise the cheaper form of Sheridan’s Memoirs for $3.10, Postage 28 cents, 


The Cosmo fitan is aiming to secure half a million subscribers, and these extraordinary inducement: 
po have been arranged for the purpose of introducing the Magazine at once upon the largest 
scale to the reading public of the United States. 
These Works constitute the great personal history of the war, and must be standard 
works for all time to come, They are offered at a price that is but seventy cents more 
for any one set than the price of the Magazine alone—seventy cents more than the price of ‘!'He Cosmopo.iran, which gives 
annua.ly 1536 pages by the ablest authors, with over 1200 illustrations by clever artists. 


Chea Eriti and reprints have been frequently offered by periodicals as premiums to subscribers, but never 
? Ons éfore has an original subscription edition on best paper, and in cloth binding (sold 
at retail at $7.00) been reduced to 70 cents, and presented to the readers of a magazine upon receipt of seventy cents 
and one year’s subscription, $3.70 in all. 


uch an offer will never be made again. No publisher could afford to make it unless he wished to present a magazine 
which he felt sure had only to be introduced to retain its permanent place on the family book table—a 
magazine just as interesting to the young boy or girl as to the oldest gray-head. 


if v already have General Grant’s book, then you should have the companion volumes, by Sherman, Sheridan, 
ou McClellan, or Lee, as you may prefer—they are all in the same style of binding. Send $3.70 by express or 
money order, postal note, or N. Y,. draft, together with postage on books, at one-half cent per ounce. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
sth Avenue. Broadway and 25th Street, New York City 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL 
Now Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. r2mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
A Library Edition, uniform with the Library Edition of “Robert Elsmere.” 2 Vols., $3.00. 


**What sorrows, what repentances, sufferings, sins, heart-searchings,and brain-cudgellings David passes through we leave to 
our readers to find out for themselves, ‘hey will find more than this; they will find thoughts which stimulate and passages 
which burn, . . They will find a fearless grappling with the things that are, treated as only a woman, high-minded and 
sincere, can treat these things.”—Saturday Review. 

‘*Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story is at once strongly realistic and strikingly and variously illustrative of the currents of 
modern thought. . . . It deals not only with those religious problems which are being discussed with increasing zest through- 
out the civilized world, but it brings in question those essentially modern views of the influence of heredity and temperament 
upon life which are doing so much to modify the old dogmatic conclusions, It is emphatically a novel of the period, and is 
informed throughout by the ‘Zeitgeist.’” 

** Written with surprising strength and fire, deeply interesting throughout, and a very remarkable creation. 

“ Finally, it must be said that ‘7he History of David Grieve’ is a remarkably powerful, well-sustained, interesting and 
well-written novel. 

** It certainly requires some thought in its readers, for much thought has gone to its composition, 
tion, and once read will be remembered.”—New York Tribune. 

** We have been under the spell of this book, and must acknowledge its power as a romance, 
in it, and the glamour of a great imagination plays over it.”—/ndependent. 


NEW NOVELS. 


12mo, cloth, price, $1.00 each. 


THE LESSON OF THE MASTER. | DENZIL QUARRIER. 


And Other Stories. By HENRY JAMES, author of | By GEORGE GISSING, author of ‘* Demos,” ‘‘ The 
‘*The Europeans,” Nether World,” etc. 


MARIAM. DR. CLAUDIUS. 


By Horace VIcTor. ae 
‘One of the most charmin 4 of the new year is By. F. MAaRIon CRAWFORD. New Edition. 


‘Mariam,’ by Horace Victor. His work is a fresh, delightful, 
and at the same time vigorous story. We are safe in saying 
it will be recognized as one of the leading books of the 


present year.” —Boston Traveller. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of,‘‘ The Heir 
** Lovers of Eastern lands, and of a well-told story, should 


not neglect this book of Mr. Victor’s,"’—Literary | orld. of Redcliffe,” etc. 
NOW READY, UNIFORM WITH BRYCE’S AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


THE PLATFORM. 


ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. By Henry JEPHSON. 2 Vols., large crown, 8vo; cloth, gilt, $4.00. 


‘* Dr. Henry Jephson has struck a new vein in political history, and has worked it certainly with diligence, and we think 
his readers will say with success. He claims that among the great political agencies the Platform has hitherto been overlooked, * 
His remarks have an interest for all communities under parliamentary or elective government. A very useful, as well 
as a very interesting addition to political literature.”— Washington Post. 


ETCHING AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


Lectures delivered at Oxford. By HuBERT HERKOMER, R.A., M.A. With numerous full-page 
illustrations. Folio. Beund in buckram gilt, $16.00. 


A New Book by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. New and Cheaper Edition. 








But it will reward atten- 


The pulse of genius throbs 


THAT STICK. 





r12mo, $1.50. 





SHORT SERMONS. 
By the Rev. STopFoRD A. BROOKE. 


t2mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


| THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
CuurcH, M.A., D.C.L. Dean of St. 
New Edition. t12mo, $1.50. 


By the late R. W. 
Paul s. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN Mor_ey. 
12mo, limp cloth, 60 cents ; uncut edges, cloth, 75 cents each. 
New Volume. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY. 


PITT. By Lord RosEBery. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By E. A. 


FREEMAN. 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
HENRY VII. By JAMEs GAIRDNER. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Prof. M. CREIGHTON. 
PEEL. By J. R. THURSFIELD. [RISON. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By FReEpeERIcK HAr- 
WILLIAM III. By H. D. TRAILL. 
WALPOLE. By JoHN MorRLFy. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. 
JUST OUT. 


Rs 
Bo] 


EDITION OF 1892. 







THE BEST 
_READY- 
REFERENCE 
CYCLOPADIA 
IN THE 


LANGUAGE. 
It has been 
THOROUGHLY 
REVISED TO 
SEPTEMBER, 
1891— 
Fin some departments 
=. even later. 
~ Some of its features 
are: 


Latest Census of all Countries; New State Maps made for this edition; all 


Maps Revised to November, 1891; 


New Colored Plates; 


thousands of 


Cross-References connecting collateral topics ; valuable Bibliography ; latest statistics and 
progress in contemporaneous History, Politics, Geography, Theology, Biography, 


Education, ete. 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Payments. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, * 


Circulars describing special features mailed free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


RIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
\ 753 & 755 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





SEND FOR THESE BOOKS 


SELECTED POEMS 


FROM 
WALT WHITMAN. 


(No. 3 0f “Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series.”) 

Edited by ArTHUR STEDMAN. Mr. Whitman for the first 
time consents tothe publication ofa selection from ‘* Leaves of 
Grass,” embracing his most popular short poems, and repre- 
sentative passages from his longer lyrical efforts, Arranged 
for popular use and as an introduction to the study of his 
poetry. 

Illuminated Cloth, (now ready) 


“IN BEAVER COVE 
AND ELSEWHERE,” 
By MATT CRIM. 


Illustrated, 


+ e0e-7§ Cents, 


Octavo, about 350 pages, 


Press Opinion. 
‘* A writer who has quickly won wide recognition by short 
stories of exceptional power,”—WN. Y. Independent. 
** Her magazine articles bear the stamp of genius.” 
—St. Paul Globe. 
This volume will contain all of Miss Crim’s most famous 
short stories, These stories have received the highest praise 
from eminent critics and prominent literary journals, and have 
given Miss Crim a position among the leading lady writers of 
America. 
Cloth, handsomely stamped........... 


Address 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 
67 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


oee-8T.00, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan 





TIMELY _ BOOKS. 


Memory Tutaion, 


A complete and practical system for developing 
and confirming the memory, adapted to all kinds 
of subjects. By WiLtiAmM L. Evans, M.A 
t2mo, cloth, 275 pp. Price, $1.25. 


Rhyming Dictionary. 
Answering at the same time the purposes of 
Spelling and Pronouncing the English Lan- 
guage, to which is added an Index of allowable 
Rhymes. By J. WALKER, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 
326 pp. Price, $1.00, 


The Art of Conversation. 


And Treatises on Other Subjects Pertaining 
to Teaching. By HARRIET EARHART MONROE. 

Contents: PartI. Zssay Writing Made Easy. 

Part Il. Twenty-five Talks by the Teacher on 
Development of Character, Part III. How and 
What to Read. Part IV. The Art of Con- 

versation, 8vo, cloth 200 pp. Price, $1.00, 


*.* Sent postpaid on receipt recip of price, or for sale by 
booksellers. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


” 
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Eastman Business College. 


Open all the year. A dive school for the training of //ve busi- 
ness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and 
carefully prepared for honorable positions, Thorough instruc- 
tion in Bookkeeping, Banking, Commercial Law, Penmanship, 
Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc. ; Telegraphing, Stenography, 
Typewriting, etc, Business men supplied with competent 
assistants on short notice. No charge for situations furnished. 


Terms reasonable. Time short, For informatién address 


Carrincton Gaines, President, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Cirls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all Colleges 
for Women. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Woodside Seminary. 
For Girls. Every advantage for culture, study and health, 
Terms, $500 to $600, 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Princifa/, Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. R. G. Williams’ Select Family School. 


For Young Ladies and Little Girls, 





Amherst, Mass, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Ciris. 
Now at Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, will reopen after 
Easter at 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


2) | NANT 


who reads 


received from the use of 


many of the letters say 





agree to give it a careful trial. 








| WN 


If the Careworn and Anxious Mother 


this, could but see the mothers’ 
come to us in any one week from January to December, 
testifying to the great good that 


LACTATED FOOD, 


she would not rest until she had given it a trial. 
that Lactated 
baby’s life after all other foods proved useless. 

We Ask the Privilege of sending a package of Lactated Food (regular size), 


WITHOUT CHARGE, to the mother of any child that has never used it and who will 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Summer School 


OF THE 


Metropolitan College of Music. 

Opens July 1st, 1892. Boarding accommodations. All ad- 

vantages of the winter school retained. Dudley Buck, Pres.; 

A. R, Parsons, Vice-Pres.; C. B. Hawley, Mus. Dir. For 
particulars, address 

H, W. Greene, Sec. and Treas., 19 & 21 E.14th, New York, 





The Riverside School for Cirls. 

Preparation for Vassar, Barnard, and other colleges for 
women. Miss Emity A, Warp, Principal, 
Resident pupils received. so W. 1o4th St., Central Park. 





The Reed School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, Twenty-eighth year. 
Nos, 6, 8 and ro East Fifty-third Street. 








The New York Collegiate Institute. 
(A Rugby for Girls.) Primary, Academic, and Collegiate, Rev, 
ALFRED C, Rog, Principal, 233 Lenox Ave., New York City, 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. | 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 
Pupils prepared for College if desired. 10 East 75th Street. 











Mademoiselle Velitin. 
Primary, Academicand Collegiate School for Girls, 6th year. 
Kindergarten conducted entirely in French. 175 W. 73d St. 
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letters that 


their litthke ones have 


Very 


Food saved the 





SAMA NN 
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fp pry FOOD. 
» |ForINVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS - ty 
AND THE AGED. 


For ERS» 
Se INEA NTS AND "SHILDR EN.J 


oe BY ANTS SHIPPING DEPOT arene CARLE & SONS: NEW YORK——- 
mee 











“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, 
robust and vigorous. 





The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 





Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


DOLIBER- GOODALE co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DOROTHY GRACE GIBSON, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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| “COD LIVER OIL; 


WHOLLY COD LIVER OIL; AND 
45 O [ iC. NOTHING BUT COD LIVER OIL.’ 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTE OIL. 
Forty-five pounds of lean PETER MOLLER’S 


Beef required to make Norwegian fod | iver fil, 


one pound Armour's ? 
(Chicago) Extract of MOLLER’S 

COD tiverolw 
Beef. There are many gg COLYER ON. 


° ’ 
Pure—Sound—Sweet—Scientifically Prepared— 
ways of uSl ng Armou rs Having the agreeable flavor of freshly boiled Cod 
é anaes . dish —_ A puny + by ay gour- 
me ree from odor—dAs easily taken as a 
E xtract ° O ur l 1 ttle Cook draught of water—Leaves no after taste—Followed 


by no nausea or eructation. 


Book explains several. | — MOLLER’S OIL IS NOT AN EMULSION, 


* . Yestousty @ rugged and consisting of Gum, . Sugar 

W e mail it free . Essential Oils, Chemicals, Water and some od 
7 Liver Oil, Bane ucing an uncombined mixture, 

disapprove of for obvious reasons by physicians, 





~ Buta eyre and ithe Only Absolutely 
Armour & Company Pure Oil in the World. 


Put up only in flat oval bottles hermetically 
sealed. For sale by druggists. ‘* Méller’s Cod 


ic Liver oi.” 
Chicago. H, Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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_— Bicycles 











If you are going to ride 
why not ride the best? 


2 U AD Victor Cushion and Victor 


Pneumatic Tires; highest 


INS. J possible grade 


Catalog on application. 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. WASHINCTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. SPECIAL ACENTs, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


GELLLLALAAAAAAAALEEEELO6446006 


When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





STERLING. 


WHITING MFC CO, 


Silversmiths, 





_ UNION SQUARE & 16TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 


he ‘‘ Brooklyn Daily Eagle” 
Football Trophy. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S Cocoa. 
yas a : “Best & Goes Farthest.” 


SJ Bor’ ce, avcle ey 
c. The Standard Cocoa } 
of the World. 
Saige alt ad 
“Hhante Aomehe« "A Delicious suite Stimulating 
Cand Tan Hionites and Invigorating, 


* PERFECTLY PURE. 
JAat. $20 2 i Van Houten's sPatent Process 


‘ utilizes in the highest possible 
Tne feel Lo degree all the fiesh-forming ele- 

well 9" ments, while highly developing ? 
Mr. Pecksniff. the flavor and aroma. 


Sold in -8, 1-4, 1-2 and Ib. Cans. 2@>If not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. toe 
either VAN Houten & ZOON, 106 Reade Street, New York or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a can, containing sufficient for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed. pot 
tion this publication, Prepared only by VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. b8. 
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* The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


'Y Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


From the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and wheat germ. 











Is not a ‘‘ patent medicine,” but a food to the brain and nerves, 
increasing activity and vital force, preventing prostrating debility. 
For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired 
vitality, sleeplessness, lassitude, night sweats, consumption, and 
; * to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical health, there is 
Te SX no remedy of equal value. For thirty years endorsed by leading 


hysicians, and many of the best educators in the world. The formula 
«companies each package. Pamphlets free on application to us. EGty C 
Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 25th St., New York. e 
None genuine without this signature a> 


ais 









A Frugal Meal. 





It's house-cleaning time. Every 
one tired and cross; every thing out 
of place and wrong end foremost. No time to fool away in cooking ; 

no fire, probably ; no appetite, perhaps ; no comfort, certainly. 
No Pearline — that’s the cause of it. A little Pearline, when 
you're cleaning house, makes the whole thing smooth and easy. With 
anything about the house that isn’t hurt by water, you can save time 
and hard work by using Pearline. You won't have to use that rub, 
rub, rub, in getting the dirt off. And that saves other things, besides 

your labor. Your paint, for instance. 

B Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as 
eware good as’ or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never pone. if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 


send it back. JAMES PYLE, New York. 


AN ECONOMICAL LUXURY. 

Combining luxury with economy is rarely accomplished. 
Housekeepers using the WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER, however, 
economize in time as well as in the use of Ice and Salt, yet pro- 
ducing a luxury in a fine-grained, smooth Ice-Cream. No lumps 
in White Mountain Cream. In the WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER all 
surfaces are tinned that come in contact with the Cream, and with 
the triple action the Cream is thoroughly beaten all the time the 
crank 1s turned.and is thus made very smooth and fine. Other feat- 
ures of especial merit are explained in our catalogue—mailed free. 


“Frozen Dainties,” a littl: book containing fifty receipts for making Ice- 
Creams, Sberbets, etc , etc., will be sent free to any address. Write ior it. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N. H, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“An Interesting V isit.” 


“While in New York a few days ago, the 
writer called upon the Franco-American 
Food Co. having accepted an invitation to 
visit their factory. We suppose that in the 
opinion of nine persons out of ten, a soup 
factory is a place anything but inviting and 
that would be likely to leave very unpleas- 
ant memories after a visit. We would 
suggest to skeptics of this sort that when 
next in New York, they make a visit to the 
Franco-American factory. We saw each 
floor in its entirety, the chickens, the terra- 
pins, the meat, the vegetables, and every- 
thing else that goes into the soup; the 
Ca, tables on which they were prepared; the 

ay kettles in which they were cooked, and can 
testify that everything was of the finest 
that the market could furnish, the tables 
} use. marvellously clean, the kettles shining like 
mirrors and even the floors were clean 
enough to eat from. We also saw the 
Royal Plum Pudding being prepared, noted 
that the raisins were Sultanas and Onduras 
of the very finest grades, the latter being 
seeded by hand. We left the building with 
a keenly sharpened appetite and we no 
longer wonder that the Franco American 
Soups, Plum Pudding and other prepara- 
tions are so remarkably popular—they de- 
serve to be.” 









‘Report published in a newspaper by the buyer of one of the largest wholesale 
grocery houses of the West shortly after his visit.) 


The Franco-American Food Co.’s goods are sold 
by all fancy grocers. Send for Catalogue and Card 
of admittance to factory. 


Sample can of Soup or Plum Pudding sent postage prepaid on receipt 
of 14 cents. 


Franco- American Food Co.., 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, 
New York. 





| 
© 
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~LUXURIANT HAIR. 


With a clean, wholesome scalp, free from irritating and scaly eruptions, is produced 
by the Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in 
the world, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. It clears the 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales and dandruff, destroys 
microscopic insects which feed on the hair, soothes 
and heals irritated and itching surfaces, stimulates 
the hair follicles, and supplies the roots with energy 
and nourishment. 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Restores the oil glands and tubes to healthy action, and 
thus prevents and cures pimples, blackheads, red 
rough, chapped and fissured hands with itching, burn- 
ing palms, and removes the cause of shapeless nails. 
For the prevention of facial blemishes, for giving a 
brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, and for cleansing the scalp and invigorating 
the hair, it is without a peer. Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin 





and complexion soaps. 


Sold throughout the world. Prepared by Porrer DruG anp CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston, Mass, 
“All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 diseases, 50 illustrations and testimonials, mailed free to any address. 


Baldness. 7 
KI 


‘*YOUNG AMERICANS who do not wish to lose their 
hair before they are forty must begin to look after their 
scalps before they are twenty."— New-York Medical 
Record, | 
| .\ LS 
KS To allay Itching, re- 
move Dandruff, and pre- 
vent Baldness, Shampoo 
with S$ 
9 ’ 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor. 


TAR “A luxury for shampooing.’’— AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 















RDON 


*¢Dandruff should never be 














< neglected, because its natural 


end isin Baldness.’’ 
> “The persistence of 
: Itching is peace-de- 


stroying and exhausting 
to the vital powers.” 






Matical Standart, Chicago. For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, or if 
*‘Excellent in seborrhcea of the | unable to procure this Wonderful Soap, — 


scalp, dandruff, chafing and itch- | 25 Cents in stamps and receive a cake by return 
SO AP idieat and Surgical Re) ¥ AS S&S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
er, Phila. od " 
fo SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 


Invaluable to Tra : Cleanses quickly < Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
t velers: Cleanses quickly and of Shandon Bells Boap- 





thoroughly; antiseptic, wards off contagion; emollient, 
refreshing. 25 cents. All Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y 
When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 
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LET ME TELL YOU 


If you want the most delicious and purest ice 
cream, procure a Shepard's “ Lightning ” 
Ice Cream Freezer. It has more new 
patented improvements, freezes quicker, 
and runs easier than any other. For sale by 
leading dealers all over the world. 


Write to the manufacturers (mentioning Tuer 
CosMoOPOLiTAN) for ‘‘Queen City” Receipt 
Book, the celebrated collection of Prize Receipts 
for desserts, etc., mailed free for the asking. 


SHEPARD HARDWARE CoO., 
Mammoth Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write for a Pitts- 
burgh Lamp primer. 
Nobody ought to 
buy a lamp for $2.50, 


Tl or aie wade-al ce Glew or more, without see- 
as v ‘ll as tough, as clear as crys- | '"S that primer. It tells and 


tal. They fit the lamps they are | Shows why and how the Pitts- 











Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass” lamp-chimneys do 
not break from heat, not one in 
a hundred; they break from 
accidents. 








made for. Shape controls the | burgh beats the other central- 
draft; they are shaped right. | draft lamps. 
Draft contributes to proper com- | We are making as fast as we 


bustion ; that makes light; they can ; next year, new factory ; can’t 
improve the light of a lamp. 
But they cost a dealer three | 


times as much as common chim- | St, wahiiaaik a d 
neys, and, as they do not break, Ce PS OS Oe ee 


he is apt to be anxious lest they | Merchants pick out their lamps, in 
stop his trade. Diminished sales | July. We keep them supplied the 
and less profit are not agreeable | year round. Late comers get none. 
to him. _ The Pittsburgh costs a little more, 
There are two sides to the | besides. This is why it isn’t in 
question. Have a talk with him. | every store in the country. 


PiTTsBuRG, Geo. A. Macsetu & Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. PirtsspurGH Brass Company, 
of peddlers who offer a so-called “ silver polish,” stating it to be “the same ” or “ just as 
good” as ELectro-Siticon. Such statements are false; such articles fraudulent, and 
liable to do great injury to your silverware. 

the famous silver polish, is sold by us in boxes only, each box 
Electro-Silicon, an, y b 


having our trade mark and corporate name, and can be had of 
all leading local dealers throughout the U.S. We do not employ agents or peddlers. 


Shut your door on the peddler of silver polishes and go to your local dealer. 
We'll send you a trial quantity for the asking, 
or box post-paid for 15 cents in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Proprietors, No. 72 JOHN STREET, New York City. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 


keep up with demand; don’t ex- 
pect to. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY oF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr. 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 
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Assets, - = #£ ££ = «© «© = « $14'7,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4¢, - - - - : - - + - $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, . s - - - - - - 505,359 82 
Surplus, - 2.) * - - ee a 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all Sources, - - - - os S a.9 - 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Deliey- Holders, - - - - - - : - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, - . - - - 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risks in force, - - - - - : - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE 


Real Estate and Bond and Mort 
United States Bonds and other 
Loans on Collateral Securities, 





peusttics, 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
age Loans, 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., - » 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 





3,556,441 59 
7,133,2°6 35 


$147,154,9 1 20 
A, N. WATERHOUSE, Audit - 


From the Surplus above fesnesmnan a dividend wil will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, - 


In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, - - 


In Receipts, - 


In Payments to Policy-Holders, - 2s = 


In Risks Assumed, - ° 
In Risks in force, - - - 


Risks Risks 


4,611 policies, 
23,745 policies, 





Payments to 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 





Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Policy -Holders. Receipts. Assets, 

1884..... $34,681,420..... $351,'789,285..... $13,923,062 19. ...$19,095,818 41..... $103,876,178 51 
46,507,189..... 868,981,441..... 14,402,049 90..... 20,214,954 28..... 108,908,967 51 
1886..... 56,882,719..... 398,809,203..... 18,129,108 74..... 21,187,176 67..... 114,181,963 24 
Bs a 69,457,468..... 427,628,933..... 14,128,423 60..... 23,119,922 46..... 118,806,851 88 
Se 108,214,261..... 482,125,184. ... 14,727,550 22..... 26,215,982 52..... 126,082,153 56 
1889. ... 151 602,483 Reo 565,949,934..... 15, 200,608 88..... 31,119,019 62..... 136,401,328 02 
1890..... 160,985,986. . 638,226,865..... 16,973,200 05..... 84,978,778 69..... 147,154,961 20 





New York, January 28th, 1891. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Otiver HARRIMAN, S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
Henry W. Smirn. Cuartes R. Henpgrson. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. Grorce Buss. 

Georce F, Baker, Rurus W. PeckHam. 

Jos. THompson, J. Hopart Herrick. 
Dup.ey Otcort. Ws. P. Dixon. 

Freperic CROMWELL. Rosert A. GRanniss. 
Juvien T. Daviess. Henry H. RoGers. 


Samue. E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascocx. 
Grorce S. Cor. 
Ricwarp A, McCurpy. 
—— C. Hoipen, 
ERMANN C, Von Post. 
ALEXANDER H, Rick. 


THEeovoreE Morrorp. 
WituiiaM Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
SruyvesanT Fis. 
Aucustus D. JumLiiarp, 
Cuarves E. Mitver. 
James W. Hustep. 

Wa tter R., GiLLeTrTe. 


| 


Lewis May. Rosert SEWELL. Joun W. AUCHINCLOss. James E, GRanniss. 
ROBERT A. CRANNISS, Vice-Presipenr. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 


ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 
WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors; 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D E. J. MARSH, M.D. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan 





WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 
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Se ee: 


+ TEN LOTS WILL MAKE YOU RICH = 


wKEGAN IF BOUGHT NOW IN THE 


' Town of Criffith 


THE COMING GREAT 


rt Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago 























alaaionigg 


ey 
ya 


eh 


WHICH HAS 


FOUR RAILROADS 


NOW IN OPERATION. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 
THE GRAND TRUNK, 
THE CHICAGO & ERIE, and 
THE ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN, 
The Chicago Outer Belt Line, 
1 which encircles Chicago as shown, 
\ making a switch connection with all 
her railroads, and giving Griffith 
Chicago rates of freight to 
y i CACO all points. 
\ Griffith also has two oil pipe 
\ lines of the Standard Oil Co., 
‘ which supply oil for fuel much 
* 


cheaper than coal. 











HOW is Chicago growing?—by lo- uniformly profitable, returning 
cation of new factories. five and ten fold in a few years. 
WHERE are factories locating?—in WHY will an investment in Griffith 
her manufacturing suburbs. lots pay?—because it can now 
WHICH suburb affords them best be had on the ground floor and 
facilities?—Griffith, having two values are constantly advancing 
fuel oil pipes and four railroads, by location of new factories. 
including a Belt Line which con- OW MUCH are lots in Griffith ?— 
nects with twenty-two more residence lots $120 upward; bus- 

roads as shown by the map. iness lots $300 upward, on 
WHAT is the history of investments monthly payments of $4 to $12 
in Chicago’s factory suburbs?— if desired. 


Write to-day for full particulars of lots offered. SENT FREE. 
We are only waiting for your address, Here’s ours: 
JAY DWIGGINS & COMPANY, 140 Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


TRIKE IK EK KK OK HOOK OKI 





SE ccscsencecosmnescesennsssanicnennececnonomncnenenicnnneenacnmte 


* Fiepaeeerenamamaaniagiatiasinsiscedteitvisse tacit utianinincians 


When you write, please mention ‘‘’ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Pela you build your house | 
tain the Shingles ; don’t paint 7 ta || 3 
them. You would not paint the IN ' 
hard wood standing finish of the | NORTHROP’S 
interior, because it would destroy 


its beauty. It is the same with Stamped Metal Ceilings, 


Lwailtey eS) 








Shingles. Paint them, and you MADE IN MANY DESIGNS 
° = | 26.02 
detract from their beauty; stain Per all Classes of Buildings. . 
: ’ EASILY APPLIED OVER OLD PLASTER CEILINGS. 
them, and you add to it. Cabot s Send diagram and full particulars for an estimate. 
Creosote Shingle Stains are as HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
durable as paint, and cost less. 30 Rose Street, New York. 
es FOR SALE BY 
Send 6c. in stamps for Sheaf of Sketches of Creosoted S. L. Graves & Co., ° Buffalo, N. Y. 
Houses, with Samples on Wood, to Gro. J. BRENNAN, . - Troy, ves 
J. S. TuorNne, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., KIRKHAM & HAZEN, - - Springfield, Mass. 
76 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. C.H.H1nman & Co., 108 Dearborn St. , Chicago, Il 









--F 





NEW BUILDING DESIGNS. 


. When you see Books Nos. 4 and 5 ** HOUSES and 
.,,, COTTAGES,” all new, you will desire to build. SEE 
THE Books. 

Size, 8x10 inches. Contains new designs, new styles, latest 
ideas in planning. No. 4 has 38 designs, classified from $150 
to $1,500, about half under 1,000. No. 5 contains 58 designs 
of dwellings costing over $1,500, many from $1,800 up to 
| $3,000. Many new Southern or resort styles of houses in 
_ these works. Price, $1.00 each or the two for $1.50. 


D. S. HOPKINS, 


Hii Old Aldrich Block #Crand Rapids, Mich. 







ss a 
- 








THE STYL = eur book 
“Cottage Souvenir” Ho. 2 


lis something entirely new and 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 


U ow io he r i and 1k thi t published. This work 
Ss . | Contains ages va: ey ‘of Designs and Plansof 


ARTISTIC DWELLINCS 


leosting from $500 to $10,000 which are Models 
Beauty and Convenience. Price of Book $2.00 
for prospectus and Sample pages FREE. 


Geo. F. Barber & Co. Architects, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


































When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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PEATS ™* SOLID SILVER DIRECT 


| FROM THE MAKER. 
Paper 


mERCHA AN TCACO. 


sells all grades of wall paper in small quantities, 
Enclose Iroc postage and secure samples of 
selected designs of medium price paper. : 
Or if special colorings of fine papers in full com- This solid silver salad bowl, fork and spoon, 
binations are desired, send 25c postage and describe | repousséchased and tastefully cased, $65.00. Because 
fully what is wanted, giving price. | it goes directly from the manufacturers, there is a 
= aye : saving of 33142. 
** Colonial,’” *‘Louis X1V,’’ | Send for an assortment of cases of silver suitable 
pe : ne ‘ ‘ ,, | for wedding gifts for whatever value you determine 
Celestial Poppy, ‘Viola Tricolor, upon from $5.00 to $500.00. Oyster Forks, Coffee 
» sianiih lliailiian Cisiiae : 4. tact th Spoons, Bon-bon Dishes from $10.00 upwards. 
ave new Cones Ser tis coher, See, Myower & Our $75.00 Gold Hunting or Open Faced Watch 
all other patterns, are offered much less than : seh . 
inlay dais ean eles @ MI th for gentlemen is guaranteed to run within 30 seconds 
9 : oo ew _ per month. Our Ladies’ Watch, $40.00, will run 
Agents’ sample books, $1. | equally close. Send for price list. 
For anything in wall paper send to J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, | 17 Union Square, cor. 15th St. and Broadway, 
136- 138 W. ’ Madison St., Chicago. _NEW YORK. 


“THE LOST CHORD.” 


NO CORD USED IN 


THE CALDWELL SASH BALANCE, 


A perfect substitute for weights and 
cords for balancing window-sash. Have 
been in use successfully for four years 
in many large buildings. Can be affilzcd 


to old windows without altering sash or frame. 








‘Empire, 





If you are buclding or remodeling, write for 
circular and price-list. 


CALDWELL MFG, CO., 5 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Sold by the Hardware trade, 
When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan,” 
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COMPOUND OF PURE 


AND PHOSPHATES 























o, For the Cure of 
Consumption, 
® 
‘3 Ss Bronchitis, 
o Debility, 
z Wasting | 
* Diseases, 


LMOST as 
palatable as 
cream. It can be 
taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who 
after using it, are very fond 
of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and 
appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to 
mind and body, creates new, rich 
and pure blood: in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system. This preparation is far su- 
perior to all other preparations of Cod Liver 
Oil: it has many imitators, but no equals. The results 
following its use are its best recommendations, Be sure, 
as you value your health, and get the genuine. Manufac- 


tured only by DR. ALX’R B. WILBOR, CHEMIST, Boston, Mass. Dr. Bury Mepicat Co., West Troy, N. Y. 





NATIONAL PRIZE to T. Laroche, 


AWARDED 
COLD MEDALS 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ILBOR’S| 








AN IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. 


; “ Office of Brooxiyn Furniture Company, 

“ Warerooms, Nos, 559, 561, 563, 565, 567, 569 and 571 Fulton Street, 

“ Brooxtyy, L.1., Nov. 20, 1890. 
“Dr, Bury Meproat Co.: : 
“*Gentlemen—For six months I had been afflicted with a cold that 
attacked my throat, and for a long time my voice was no louder than 
a whisper. I placed myself under the care of a prominent New York 
physician, whose skill in throat and lung troubles is well known. I 
Ps with his remedies but I could find no improvement, and 
really felt discouraged. It was my good fortune, however, as a 
salesman in the employ ofthe B. F. Co., to become acquainted with 
Mr. J. ©, Covert, and in this way I learned of your remedies. I do 
not know how I can express the gratitude I feel toward this gentle- 
man. The effect of vour Cons Balsam and Gelatine Lozenges on 
me was simply astonishing. My voice has fully recovered and I feel 
stronger and happier than for some time. The success I met with in 
this led me to recommend your Catarrh Snuff and Camphor Oint- 
ment to my fellow employees, who join in open of gratitude to 
Yours respectfully, JOSEPH BASSONG.” 


“TI fully endorse the above. JAMES J. A. CALLAHAN.” 





“T myself, from personal ouperiense, can speak for your Camphor 
Ointment and can testify to all of the above. 


| ReceivingClerk, Brooklyn Furniture Co.. JOSEPH KENNEDY.” 


| 


DR. BUR Y’S LUNG BALSAM. 
A sure cure for the Grippe, Coughs, Colds, and all Lung Diseases, 
DR. BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF, 
For Catarrh, Coldin the Head, &c., &c. 
DR. BURY’S CAMPHOR OINTMENT, 
For all kinds of Piles, Burns, &c., &c. 
These remedies at Druggists or by mail. Price 25 cents each. 








Paris, 
&c. 


at Vienna, 
Sidney, 





An experience of many years, together with aid extended by the Academy of Medicine, of 
Paris, has enabled T. Larocne to extract the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark, 
(a result not before attained), and to concentrate them in an elixir, which possesses in the 
highest degree its RESTORATIVE and INVIGORATING qualities, free from the disagree- 


able bitterness of other remedies. 











WITH PHOSPHATES. 

The combination of Phosphates 

with Peruvian barks makes an agree- 

able preparation; used -with = 

success for comgmenns the bones 
and muscular s 


22 rue Drowot, Paris : 





P FOUSERA & 60, 





A FERRUGINOUS TONIC, 


Used with entire success in Hospitals 
of Paris for the cure of ~ 
Anemia, Chiorosis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Retarded Gonvalescence, 
and Poorness of the Blood. 
Prevents Influenza and La Crippe. 


Agents for U, S., 30 North William St., W. Y. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Buf falo BRIGHT’S DISEASE, GOUTY AND 
Juke Wat ©*RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, Etc. 


DR. HALSTED BOYLAND, 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE OF THE FACULTY OF PARIS, and formerly Professor in 
the Baltimore Medical College, says: 
73 Avenue d’Antin, PARIs. 

‘In Bricut’s Disease of the KipNeEys, ACUTE or CHronic, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
Sosten No. 2, is in my experience without a rival, whether in the PARENCHYMATOUS form or INTERSTITIAL 
NepHRITIS. In cases in which the ALBUMEN reached as high as 50 per cent., I have known it under a 
course of this water gradually diminish and finally disappear, at the same time other alarming symptoms 
were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. ‘The best results which I have witnessed from any 
remedy in GouTy and RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS have been from this water. In all diseases having their 
origin in a Uric Acip DIATHESISs, it is a remedy of unsurpassed excellence. 

‘‘In RENAL CALCULI of the Rep Liruic Acrp and the WHITE PHOSPHATIC DEPOSIT, its SOLVENT 
power ts unmistakable. Its value, however, in such cases, is mot restricted to its solvent power over these 
deposits, but it meets the more important indication,—that of so changing the Diathests on which the 
formation depends as to prevent re-formation.” 


























WATER IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00, F.O.B. HERE. 





32-page ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS sent free by 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Mi MAS Y 
f 


nS 
mun 


aN 45th Bt. , N. 


PARFIELD TEA::=: 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


NASAL CATARRH 
AND LUNG AF FFE FCTIONS 


ORONASAL 
ive GIB B Plassant, Scien 






















ently 


as a others, 

VOU. Do not fail 
secure eee at once,an and enjoy health 
oe ‘estimonials and iistenetion 









il AT Home Nicut anp Morntna, 
Accept no “6 ggg and if your d 
- — - Agee post 


F ~ WERYBODY KNOMS A WEAK STOMACH 
and HAIR GOODS of every description for “ f- ONE A VICTIM TO OTHER DISEASES. 





GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO. 6 D LaSalleSt., Chicago, 
| iG Ladies and Gentlemen, on hand and made to / IN PERFECT CONDITION ENABLES You 
order. Send for my circular. Parmele THROW OFF THEIR ASSAULTS. “DIGESTIVE: 
lL. RAUCHFUSS, | WAR IT A RECARKAGLE. DISCOVERY, PERFORMING THe. 
Established 1849. 44 East 12th Street, New York. IN A NATURAL MANNER) 


$22. FIRST CLASS CURTAINDESK 
Four anda Halffeet long. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. | 
When you write, please mention '* The Cosmopolitan,” 

















telegra 


189; 
1892. 








= CURESIN 3 TO10 DAYS Tender, 
w 48 Scaided and Perspiring Feet, Doe 
PERSP) not close the pores. Not a powder. Sold by 


Druggists. By mail 80 cents, 2-cent stamp 
Witson Druc Co., Greeley, Colo. 


Do Your Own PRINTING! 


Card Press $3. frees Press $8, Small news- 
paper press @44. ‘l'ype setting easy, printed 
rules, Send 2 sta amps for catalogue of presses, 
type, cards, paper, &c., to the factory. 


K ELSEY & CO, Meriden, Conn. 


PAT FRANKLIN H.HOUGH, Lv ashingten, 
ENTS: .&. No attorney's fee until patent 
tained, Write for Inventor’s Guide, 
Personally Conducted. Select Parties, 
Through Cars. Low Bates. 


for treatise, 



























‘or particulars address 
J. C. JUDSON & Co. 
195 Clark St., Chicago. 





DIXON'S 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention CosMopo.iTan 


PENCILS 


AMaRIee 


and send 16c, in stamps, to — Dixon, Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


FLORIDA FOR PLEASURE. 


erfect climate, free hunting, fishing, boating, bathing. No 
snow, ice or frost. $75 pays for 23 days’ trip from New York, 
all expenses, Send stamp for monthly, to 


_0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St.s N.Y, 
,WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 














a on receipt of 1@c.s also Disfigure- 
nents like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 

Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 









& ® & 

Be a Book-Keeper— 
Be a First-Class Book-Keeper! 

You will never fall asleep over your work or be troubled over long 

columns of figures if you will purchase and master the contents of 

WIN’S 

books is nota luxury, but a mecessity—particularly to the progressive. It 

leads direct! 

some 4 on’t wait until you need it so badly that you will have to 

for 


not a. ake. 


J. He en R.241,1215 Broadway, New-York. 








COSMOPOLITAN. 


WY AKE UP, * ¢ 
® OLD MAN, 


cy 


WY AKE UP: 


MPROVED BooK-KEEPING AND Business MANUAL.” This 
to money- -making and money-saving. You meust have it 


it,as many others have done, but send for a descriptive 


pamphlet af exce, upon receipt of which you will surely order a copy 
of the book! 

in red and blac 
2. Bi ine copies sold and 2,932 testimonials received up to Feb. 16, 


Size of book, 
; richly bound. 


7% x10 inches; pages, 293; printed 
Fairveonch Edition published January, 


3.00. Cut THis CARD OUT AND SAVE IT, as it will 
Address all orders exactly as follows: 


Great Fa Falls, Montana. 


Before investing elsewhere ee about Great Falls, 
Montana, Write for particulars to 


H, F. COLLETT, Real Estate and Mining. 


8] NET E!F8. MORTCACE LOANS 
bsolutely secure nterest pa 
or. semi-annually by draft on New York. 
Personal attention given to all loans. 





EXighest references, Address 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, » Belhaven, © Week, 


(0 Ps On a Property TG AGE LOA netting 





Absolute. Best References. 
ate payable in gold, N. Y. Exchange. (0% S33 
W.E.Smith, Investment Banker, Tacoma, Wash. 





numbers and Sets of all Magazines. For price, state 
wants to MaGazine Excuance, Schoharie, N, Y. 


© % First GOLD MORTGAGES. Payable in Gol. 
9 City, and Farm Loans. Bestofsecurity. Highest: afe 


_ interest. TACOMA ix VESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 








IANO LAMPS “<:.,. 
J. D. LARKIN & CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


See ** Cosmopolitan ” for January, 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (ar stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Pror. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A,S. 
A. S, Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa 
“Every one should read this little book.”"— Atheneum. 


SAMPLE CARDS. TIE FINEST, cuEAT= ST ANT REST. 
FREI gostLY curt FREB wo ‘who r 
for postage. bs 








'S. CARD ‘bon. oabiZ. ‘O10, 


OF @ Dialogues, "Speakers, akers, fo. ‘fo. Behool, 
gi and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
S$. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, 


AD THIS !=== 


UR yocsios of any sum of money, large or small, I will buy 
Estate in the name of any person named by the in 
vestor, one will Guarantee the Principal and TEN Per Cent, 
together with halfthe profit that may accrue from euch in 

vestment, and sell the property within a period of from tnree to 

five years, as may be agreed. 
.« NW. OUINMETITH, - Tac 
ashingto 


ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 


le Liter Review, on 
| 100a romney Bn +g includ. 
ing 3 rd book 


READERS $8 UNION PUB. RE: 





oma, Wash. 
n National Bank. Tacoma. 


Saves 30 per Cent 










Lansing, Mich, 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ARQUETRY 


Quarter-Cut White Oak 


COMBINED 
WITH 


Imported Woods 


PRODUOE 4 uost Artistic Effect. 


‘Wax and Weighted Brushes for Polishing, cheap. 











S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 











WALL PAPER 


AT RETAIL AT FACTORY PRICES. 
Send 8 cents to pay the postage on 100 Samples of 
latest designs and colorings. 
We run three retail stores, buy in immense quanti- 
ties, and so can sell at factory prices, Address, 











PROVIDENCE, 
A ‘Selene Finish. Un- 
FER | NITE paralled for beauty and durability. 
pine made more beautiful than 
Sample board and circular free. 


F. H. CADY, ° Rt 
The only perfect finish. Common 
B ROT HERS, Burling Slip, New York City. 


Mahogany. 
SEELEY 


~ CARDS 
= 


~ SOUTHERN HOMES AND FARMS. 

650,000 Acres for sale in tracts to suit, along the 
line of the Mobile and Ohio R. R., in the States ot Alabama 
and Mississippi. Cheap Lands; Mild Climate; Best of Health; 
pure freestone water; great variety of Field, Orchard and 
Garden Products. Easy access to the markets of the world. 
Land Seekers’ and Tourists’ tick ts at Low Rates. Maps, 
pamphlets and full information mailed free to any address by 
ALABAMA LAND & DEVELOPMENT CO., Mobile, Ala. 
For rates, time cards and information regarding ‘tickets, apply 
vad Ticket Agent, or to E, E, POSEY, Acting 
& O. R. R., Mobile, Ala. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A B A N This is the aot beau- 


tiful new ROSE of 
to our enstomers of 1892. 


22 
32 





528 Ne we Samples of Fitk Ribhon. Sit Pri nen. _Enrelene & Now Ro: 
give Carts, Trucks, Songs, Games, &e.. 1 A 1 Pack Escort, 1 
suaimtance Cards, eli for e. Crown Cond ‘Co., vadia, Obie. 








to any Railre 


G. P. A., M 


the year which we give 


ENTIRELY FREE 


f you are intereste 
in FLOWERS send for AA CATA Locue 
of the grandest novelties and specialties ever 
offered. 1T WILL PAY YOU, write now. 
ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


7 AURAPHONE willsurely hel yer if youdo. 
It is a new scientific iny ee which will restore 
the hearing of any one not deaf. When in the 
ear it is invisible, and does a cause the slightest 
discomfortin wearing. Itis tothe ear what the glasses 
are to the eye, an earspectacle. Write for a 
Tue AURAPHONE COMPA 
300 and 302 Powers Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


You need, your family need 


bathed GYMNASIUM. 


WEAK BODIES can be quickly 
MADE STRONG, Brief daily 
use of our apparatus quickly de- 
velops the body and gives health, 
strength and symmetry. We 
guarantee this or price refund- 
ed. THIS IS THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE GYMNASTIC OUTFIT en- 
closed in elegant parlor cabinet, 
suitable for any room. ym- 
nastic experts agree that ours is 

: the best home outfit. Contains 
chest, rowing and lifting welahie and dumb bells, adjustable 
for young and old. A whole family can exercise together, 
Prices low. Circular free, 


WHITNEY HOME GYMNASIUM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


‘A 











WHEEL 
for INVALIDS 


To propel one’s self, or 
comfortably, @ 


and CRIPPLES. 


to be pushed about in 
S and of the reliad/e sort. 
Send stamp for catalog / giving prices of all 
styles and sizes. Quote CosMOPOLITAN, 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St., N.Y. 


easily, 








JOHNSTON'S 


IMPROVED INK ERASER. 


Made of steel. Has a rounded file-cut eras- 
ing surface, Handy, dur- 
able; will last for years. 
Makes a neat, smooth 
erasure. Best Eraser on 
the market. Ask yoursta- 

tioner or send 2scts. (stamps taken) to Chas. W, 

Johnston, 735 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 





HOTEL, Overlooking Central Park, 


| Fifth Avenue, wae ABSOLUTELY 
| §8th and 59th Frre-PRoorF. 
Streets, N.Y. Gos American 
The highest and Europe- 
| Class. os: Plans. 


The w ‘ter and ice used are vaporized and frozen 
on the premises, and certified to as to purity by 
Prof. Chas. F. Chaadler. 





ELECTRICITY 





FREE. 


An ably edited, illustrated, electrical weekly. The only electrical journal i in ‘the 
world that expounds electro technics intelligently on purely popular lines, 
frequently quoted by the lay press than all other electrical journals combined. 
Electricity will answer, for subscribers, 
pertaining to Aerial Navigati ion. 


ELECTRICITY NEWSPAPER CO., 128 


More 


all questions of an electrical nature 
er year. SAMPLE COPY 


Subscription $2.50 
imes Building, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 












Fine Lawn Tennis 


and 








WRIGHT 
& DITSON’S 


Championship Lawn-Tennis Ball. 


Adopted by the U.S. National and Inter-Collegiate 
Lawn-Tennis Associations, 1892. 


Wright & Ditson’s Lawn-Tennis Guide. 


Our Guide for the season will contain Changes in Rules, Articles on Tennis by the lead- 
ing Players, Photographs of both Lady and Gentleman Champions and other items of interest. 
Price by Mail, 15 cents. Will be out April 15. 


KODAC CAMERAS, BICYCLES, ETC. 
576, 578 and 580 Washington Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 





Milwaukee, Wis., VU. s. A. 


The Great Western Weekly. Fully Illustrated. News, Romance, Specialties, 
Gossip and Intelligent Personalities. Whatever refined people are talking about will be 


found in 


“YVenowine’s Illustrated News.” 
PRICE $2.00 A YEAR. 


The News and Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 volumes, paper covers, $3.00. ‘The News 
and a Solid Silver Spoon (a Souvenir of Milwaukee, price, $3.50,) sent to any address 
for $3.50, which is the price of the Spoon alone. Samples Free. Address 


G. H. YENOWINE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Refer by permission to THE CosmMopoLitaN MAGAZINE. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Deliciously a | : Perfect Limi Dentifrice. 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


DON’T PASS THIS. | 


OVER 26,000 IN USE. 
This bedroom convenience 
is invaluable 
For Invalids, 
The Aged and Infirm, 
In Cases of Sickness. 
" Pricés $8.00 to $14.00 
Send 6c. for 24-page Illustrated Catalogue of | 


Earth Closets; 5c. for ‘‘ Healthy Homes: How to 
Have Them,” 36 pages valuable information. | 


HEAPS PATENT EARTH GLOSET CO., Muskegon, Mich. | 


otauene 











oTHE 
E FISHING | 
i _ MANUFACTURER 








SNELLED HOOKS. p== Sesame, do 
LOVELY FACE you know where to procure Honest Snelled 
CES, Mocks? Pant do not claim to be the only firm 
WHIT 7 that has them, but we have got them, and they are 
E HANDS the Best. Sproat, Carlisle, Limerick, Aberdeen, 
Nothing will Sneck, N. Y. Bass and O'Shaughnessy. Try our 


TEN . 3 oS 4 me > ; 
= the = > es Sproat with Short Snells; they will please you. 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for@ dissolving 


The ‘*‘Chubb” Catalogue for ’92 gives prices for 
these goods, and all kinds of supplies for the Angler ; 
also lithographic plates, in colors, of Artificial Flies, 

: >» . 
and removing discolorations from the cuticle, and Lancewood and Split Bamboo Rods. 
bleaching and brightening the complexion. There never Send asc. for Catalogue; this may be deducted from first 
was anything like it. Full particulars and photographs | order for goods amounting to One Dollar or more, by enclosing 
from life, sent (sealed) FREE. | Coupon which accompanies Catalogue, Address 


= AGENTS! Ec-SSeeeue $10 A DAY EASY = | T. H. CHUBB ROD CO., Post Mills, Vt. 


5 The DERMA-ROVALE CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 











Please mention Cos smopolitan. 











™ TooTH 

TeHophyl ULC Brust 
The Most Perfect Cleanser Made. 
ASK Vour Dentist Why. 


°35:CTS:BYMAIL. FLORENCEMFGCO:FLORENCE MASS® 
Send for new Calalogue,Aboul Brushes, ifyouneeda Hair Brush. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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| “Will you pardon runaways 


Wate rm a nN S who are glad to return? We 


: ‘ were induced to give our orders to 
Ideal Fountain Pen is | a house in , but we have come 


to the conclusion that no papers 


BEST = Ponaeis: are so desirable as BOSTON 
in Operation. LINEN, BOSTON BOND and 


| BUNKER HILL.” 


° The above is from a letter which a large jobbing- 
In proof we offer the testi- house recently received. Comment is unnecessary. 
mony of thousands who use it, These papers can be obtained in 
and besides we will prove it in | all the fashionable sizes and finishes 
with envelopes to match, in tablet 
form, in type-writer sizes, or in flats. 
Ask your stationer for these 
Send for an illustrated price-list, with testimonials, goods. If he does not keep them, 

For sale by : x ¢ ¢ 2 " 
H.S.Crockerr & Co,, 215 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. and W ill not get them for you, send 
Joun Wanamaxer, Philadelphia, Pa. us two three-cent stamps, and we 
J. B. Tuxry, 175 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, III. will forward a complete set of 

Agents Wanted, Mention THe CosmopoLiTaNn samples, with full information. 

9 

L. E. Waterman Co., SAM’L WARD CO., 

wa) 155 Broadway, New York.| 49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 


Our 2d annual edition of “MODERN INS TENDING BUILDERS 


HOMES”’ is now ready for 
it contains 40 designs of dwellings we erected during 1891, and quote actual contract figures which is 
' M PORTAN T TO YO and wherein it differs from other books which 
== show designs that are impractical and impos- 


sible to build a at costs quoted. Send 50 ual for a copy, prepaid, and after you it over and find 
yourselves dissatisfied with our book return same to us and we will refund your R A D money. 


THE SAVING AND SENSIBLE ARCHITECTURAL BUREAU, 
30: 7—312 Arcade, _ 1 eveland, ‘Onio. 


~ Honest E Enterprises - En- 
! dorsed! Information of a 
specific nature from the Rocky 
Mountain region is sent 


‘free’ to Great Divive subscribers. Send 10 cents fora sample copy of this handsomely ae ated monthly with a quarter of 








your own hands or refund your | 
money. 














a million readers, and our booklet, ‘‘ Witp-Catr Scuemes Exposep,” will be sent you ‘‘/ree.’ Our contributors are 
Littérateurs, Plain People, Cowboys, Scouts, Miners, Indians—people familiar whereof they write, and who tell their stories 
in their own quaint way. 


Adres THE GREAT DIVIDE, (516 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado. 


P. S.—Send $1.00 for yearly subscription and Sixteen Gemstone premium, 











Cc Sure cure for Bad Breath, Sour BOILING WATER OR MILK, 
Stomach, Headache, Dyspepsia, Heart 
Gs Burn, all ee ee | Ee FE 3 Si sat 
Many ET?’ of the Stomach. Whitens teeth to 
perfection. Price 25 cents per box, by mail. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
DITMAN’S PHARMACY, | C O C O A 
mete and Barclay St., New York. | } 
8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po- 
SHOREAN® | Wom adits, Tal eson Free | "LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








Investment vs. Specula: 


‘* Dividend Paying 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 








OLD 








Require only to be heated,and 
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Okra or Gumbo, 
Pea, Green Turtle, 
» Beef, Julienne, 

Vermicelli, Chicken, opeaer 
Bouillon, foe able. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Prepared with atcare | Have yed the highest repu 









are then ready to serve. | from Saly the best materials. | tation for more than 32 years 








Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two 





TEST FREE | *=™ple cans of these Soups, your choi 





J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


iny point in the U. 


CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT, Nasuvi.ee, TEN 


Closes Doors without Slam- 
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Cc L OTH ES We clean oréve the most delicate shade or 


Made New. fabric. No ripping required. Repair to The Haven Air Purifier. 


order. Write for terms. We pay expressage both ways to 


NORTON DOOR CHECK A SPRING CO., 
505 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 








cEWEnN's .— Dye Works anp Destroys foul odors, sewer-gas and disease 
; germs. Recommended by Physicians. Cost 
to maintain, about five cents a month. No 
objectionable features, Other styles for Re- 
trigerators, Factories, Hotels, etc. 
0.5. For Sleeping- rooms, Nurseries, etc, 
th jepson Case, Decorated, Price, $4.00 
‘rite for special offer where we pay 
finest of peuetey good as expressage. 
ew, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. THE HAVEN AIR PURIFIER COMPANY, 


No experience. No capital. 38 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Every house has goods need. PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


ing plating. Wholesale to 
$5. Write for circu- 
MPLETE, 4 eiphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle in- 
ielible Ink, Ink Tedant Tenses Put up in Beat | box with 
en ar for use. Sacisfaction guaranteed. 


Zz lene this advertisement. 


ver day, at 
$5 to $15 ves batik 


and plating jewelry ,w 
tableware, &. Plates = 














to Boys and Girlsu under 18, A Safety 
Bicycle on very easyconditions. Western 
Pearl Co., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





















ADJUSTABLE !—The partitions can be moved instantly to make the 
ms any required size 

Nothing to get out of cpr pee of adjustment. 

Will hold upright any size of boo 


FOR SALE 


AGENTS WANTED, | Send for Price-list. 








tion 


It will pay you if you have any money to invest, either large or 
small sums, to send for pamphlet “ Investment vs. Speculation.” Free 
DD. to anv one mentioning this magazine. 


Investments.”’ (| AYLOR & RATHVON, Boston, New York or Denver. 


When yon write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 


WELLS MFG, CU., Banatastuvers, fyrocnes, KY. 
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FURMAN BOILERS 


Economical 
56 STYLES AND SIZES—BURNS HARD OR SOFT COAL. 


Modern Hot-Water Heating 


— Substantial — Safe: 





These Boilers have a 7 a for Stannchness, Dereviny 


and Safety 









and are GRE 
Maximum Velocit 
Send for new 1 
deal of me information on mttom 
_-with plans and tables for correct hot-water work. Mailed free. 


Address HERENDEEN MFG. CN.. 


VERS. Minimum Friction an 
iy ony obtained b PWERTICAL WA WATER CSL ATION, 










great 
cating and Ventilation, 


32 PARK ST., GENEVA, N. ¥. 





This Furnace, and the Magee Mystic Range, have received 
highest awards wherever exhibited. 


Received Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair just closed at Boston. 





The BOSTON HEATER Furnace for heating with 
warm air only, or in combination with hot water, as shown in 
the above cut, has become deservedly popular. 

We guarantee it to give pextes t satisfaction in 
every particn ar if preperly arranged an 


is a curse, 


good heating apparatus is a blessing, but a poor one | 


May we send youa descriptive circular with references— | 


letters from users ? 


MAGEE 
34 to 38 Union St., 
86 Lake St 


FURNACE CO., 
117 Beekman St., New York. 
27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Boston, 
. Chicago. 


! 61 Old Fem Blic. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


BARINZBS’ 


FOOT POWER 


MACHINERY 
For Wood and Metal Workers, 
Send for Catalogue. 
W.F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
7 062 Buby &t., ROSEFORD, ILL. 
For preventing DOWNWARD DRAUGHTS, 
VENTILATION Wentilating all kinds of Buildings, 
EFFECTIVE The “STAR” Ventilator, 
—CHEAP— ' Send for a copy of our book, 
DURABLE “MERCHANT & CO., 


Mention this paper. 517 Arcu STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ANew Book« House Designs 


Second Edition Published Feb. 15th, 1892. 116 pp., 8x1 


_ ARTISTIC 
DWELLINGS 


Views, Floor Plans and 
estimate of cost, 

56 DESIGNS 
for Dwellings are shown, 
ranging in cost from 

$650 to $10,000. 


A Cottage for $700. Many Cheap Ones 
More and better ideas on tasteful and economical building 
can be obtained from this book than from anything yet 
ore Sent Prepaid for $1.00. 
ANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ee HEATER 
for STEAM or 
FEED OR SURFACE BURNING—HAS AS- 
BESTOS LINED JACKETS—CAN BE CLEANED IN 
5 MINUTES—ACTUALLY AUTOMATIC— POSITIVELY 
ON-EXPLOSIVE—A FUEL SAVER—AN ASSURED SUC- 
ESS—RESULTS GUARANTEED. NEW ILLUSTRATED DE- 
CHICAGO: 96 Lake St. GENERAL Orrices- SYRACUSE, N Y., 
- DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 
7 .* . . 
The Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Specially recommended to supply water in Residences, ‘City or Suburban, Flats, 
lutely safe. Over 10,000 in use in all parts of the world. Special Pump for Deep 
or Artesian Wells. Use Coal, Wood, Gas or Kerosene ae fuel. We are the 
Original Makers, and the only firm building the engines entirely in their own works, 
RIDER ENCINE CO., 37 Dey St., New York: 
WORKS AT WALDEN, N. Y. 


FOR HARD OR SOFT COAL—MAGAZINE 
= —* CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
NCH OFFICES 
Ee FEE Fant gobeengae PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MEG. CO. 
Schools, Asylums, Institutions, and all places where it is desirable to avoid the 
employment of skilled labor. It is usually run by gardener or domestics. Abso- 
Illustrated 96-page Catalogue *‘ T ” on application. Agencies in every part of the U.S. 








UAV 


ie 
lita no 


‘haul, 


hie? 


© RADIATORS: 


Heating Dwellings, Public Buildings, etc., by 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION ——¥ 


The most natural, healthy, and economical heating 
system. What you can enjoy by using it: The w armth 
of summer indoors ‘throughout the winter; coal bills un- 
mistakably smaller; and sickness almost a thing unknown. 
The Gurney Heaters and Radiators will give you the best 
service; wherever shown they have always taken the 
highest ‘awards, They’re simply ‘He best. 

‘Our book “ How Best to Heat Our Homes” is a work of 
art on the subject of house warming. Send for it; it is free, 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CoO., 
163 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


Selling Agency for the Middle States : 
47 and 49 SO. CANAL ST., CHICAGO, ILL. RADIATOR. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Truth ‘Tract No. 4, 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Issued by Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN Co,: 
GENTLEMEN—The organ built by you for the 
position and has been thoroughly tested 


y both professional and amateur performers. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 11, 1892. 
First Presbyterian Church of this city is now in 
These, without 


exception, are enthusiastic in their expressions of approval and admiration of its special features and 


the general excellence of the instrument. 


Committees from other cities empowered to purchase pipe organs have examined this one, 


and 


though prejudiced in favor of other makers, have, with singular unanimity, decided in favor of the 
Farrand & Votey and declare that they will have no other. 

Our own congregation are delighted with their purchase. 

Personally, I thank you for the very satisfactory manner in which you filled the order sent you last 


February. Very truly, 


Wose & SONS’ PIANOS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1651. 








CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 
and Great Durability. 


Sold on Easy Terms. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue 
and full information, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHICH ONE SHAtt we 


SEND You 





EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, 


Auto Harps 
Aut > rp Music, 















Violin Bows, Clarinets. Fiu 
goannas ot Music, Flute ° Music, 


b have Cases, 
Guar, Violin Repairing, 
“a usic, Cornet usic, Harmonicas, 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Centra! St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED,— 


CANVASSERS 


AGEN y in every Town and 
















— of the land. Big commission, exclusive 
territory. Correspond ané get full particulars. 
TB MIDLAND PotrTEery Co., VILLE, O. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


AL. yin PHILLIPS, Chairman Music Committee. 


you woete LIKE A 








Piano or Organ if you could see and hear 
one. Tone pure, action perfect, finish and 
workmanship the very best. And prices are 
very reasonable. Would like to say more, but 
rather send you a catalogue. Write for one 
—it will interest you. Sent free. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mnfr., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 





MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST., 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


~~ “PHE LATEST INVENTION IN 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES. 


They are the sweetest, most complete, tone sustain- 
ing, durable and perfect Music Boxes made (warranted 
in every respect), and any number of tunes can be 
obtained forthem. (Patented in Switzerland and U. S.) 

We manufacture especially for direct family trade, and we 
guarantee our instruments far superior to the Music Roxes 
usually made for the wholesale trade, and sold by general 
merchandise dry goods or music stores, Gem and Concert 
Roller Organs lowest prices. 


Old Music Boxes Carefully Repaired and Improved. 
H. CAUTSCHI & SONS, Manufacturers, 


_Salesroom: 1030 Chestnut St., eee 





_-_- = 
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The 












PIANO. 


Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange an old square piano or 
an organ on a new upright? If you do, we want your name and address. To get 
them we will send you free the “College Album of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
by Standard Composers,” if you will mention where you saw this advertisement and 
enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. : 


Everett Pianos are carefully made, their tone is perfect, they contain all 
desirable improvements, and each piano is warranted for seven years. 





ON APPROVAL—THE VOCALION. 


ys those having the idea that nothing can compare with a 

Pipe Organ for the musical services of a Church, we 

a say: Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and 
eard, 

It costs 50% less than a Pipe Organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Uneuestionnbls it is 
one of the most important inventions in the Musical World 
of the XIXth Century. 





Responding to numerous requests, and to enable 
Church authorities or representatives of Lodges, 
Associations, etc., to intelligently inform themselves 
as to the nature, characteristics, and remarkable 
tonal qualities of 


THE VOCALION 


we will send an instrument on approval (to responsible parties) to any Railroad 
point in the United States, and within any reasonable distance, will furnish, free 
of charge, a competent Organist to exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the 
proceeds of which, in case of purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church 
or Association interested. 

Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus. 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 

10 East 16rx Srreer, LYON, POTTER & CO., 4 
BETWEEN UNION SQ. AND FirtTH AVE. § 174-178 Waeasn Ave., Cuicaco. 5-11 Summer Street, 
BOSTON WAREROOMS, 151 TREMONT STREET. 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. ractory, WORCESTER, MASS. 
When you write please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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\3 of, 
Ds RHAVEN G7 gpeERiOr 
i " { wae — ovutuTh G Pp \Z 1 
gas Boarugan wee seen Fy F — ee 
v\ TACOMA f ¥ . me 
NY ie OVER THERE AT FAIRHAVEN 1 _. 
‘Oy Where the great Seaport and Railway Cen- . “PAUL 
oo) — tre of the Pacific Northwest is now building, aseree > 
fa oP Golden Opportunities for most Profitable “ner 
en Fy Investment are rapidly passing. For valuable 
i z information address “D> 
ie S Washington Improvement Co. y 
a F Boe FAIRHAVEN, WASH. ~~) Srranad 
Me 2 ran £ ‘ jon oe ~ 
<e RAlLway a = 
ily and quick 
Fasily and quickly tanght by ihe WHY Because cheapest, but not cheap. 
AMES WHIST LESSON CARDS Price has relation to both quality 
while playing the game. Correct play of each card BEST red my 9 sence. pred 
: cheapest life insurance on earth is 
shown on its face. A fine pack of cards and full furnished by the PENN MUTUAL. 
instruction in the American Leads system for 75 cts. Home Office, 921-3-5 Chestnut St,, Phila. 





Ht GARTER & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass, . : 
NTERNS WANTED eS AT @FOLKS® 








ND FOR SALE using * Anti-Corpulenc oi lose 15 Ibs. @ 


or EXCHANGE, gaonth. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and mevew? 
HARBACH 4 CO., 809 FILBERT ST., PHita., Pa. Mall, Particulars (sealed) 40, W cox Specitie Con Eliane Pte 


FOR OPTICAL J.B. COLT & Co. A 
LANTERNS 16 BEEKMAN ST. 
FOR CLASS, New York. ‘ N EW 
LECTURE ROOM, SEND FOR... LIG HT 
AND PARLOR. + « CATALOGUE. 


Branch: 53 CALUMET BUILDING, CHICACO, ILL., L. L. DAVIS, Manager. 


ESTERBROOK’S ES <== 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely med, removes all 
impurities from thescalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 



























and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


BAROLAY & Usy di Stoncse, New 








W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3,00 SHOE weno ron rue money. 


Seamless shoe, without tacks or wax thread to hurt the feet; made of fine calf, 
stylish and easy. ‘They equal hand-sewed costing from $4.00 to $5.00. 
$ 00 Genuine Hand-sewed, the finest calf shoe ever offered for $5.00; 
® equals imported shoes which cost from $8.00 to $12.00. 
$4 00 Hand-sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, stylish, comfortable and durable. 
® The best shoe ever offered at this price; same grade as custom made shoes 
costing from $6.00 to $9.00. . 
50 Police Shoe; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them; 
® fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, heavy thick soles, extension edge. 
$2 50 fine calf, $2.25 and $2.00 Workingman’s are very strong and 
® durable. 
Bo s’ $2.00 and @1.75 school shoes are worn by the boys everywhere; 
y they sell on their merits, as the increasing sales show. . 
Lad ies’ 83.00 Hand-sewed shoes, best Dongola, very stylish; equal 
French imported shoes costing from $4.00 to $6.00. $2.50, 
$2.00 and $1.75 shoe for Misses are the best fine Dongola. Stylish and durable 
Caution.—See that W. L. Douglas's name and price are stamped on the bottom 
of each shoe. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Insist on local advertised dealers 


supplying you, and if they will not do so, send advertised price, stating kind desired and size and width usually worn. Shoes sent by mai! 
to any part of the 


world, postage free. W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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‘ASK YOUR CGROCER FOR 
The Celebrated . 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 











E. C. Sted- 


“The Library of American Literature zs 


it a pay you to find out by writing to €. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 5g 
a _____ 

















The Verdict. 


All general advertisers 
indorse the Boston HERALD 
as the best advertising 

medium in New England. 


Are you in it? 

















LATEST STYLES, Beveled tk Bri Envelo 
CARDS: rds. Piece Tans hot grr abtind ese 
tiamp, NATIONAL CARD UO..Box 36 SCIU. 


THE ONLY  SOLID- WHITE ¢ CROCKERY STATIONARY WASH-TUBS. 








Tasty Wall Pap ers 


cost no more than ugly designs, hether you 

live in Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 

eae mae BS Our mail trade is the largest, 
mples of beautiful ~ £- papers sent aor 80. 

A.L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 





“GER MANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the 
Study of the German Language 
and Literature. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. 0. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Boston ADVERTISER: ‘As a helpful companion to those 
beginning the study of German, we can commend ‘Germania,’ 
he plan of this excellent little periodical is a very wise one, 
and shows a very thorough comprehension on the part of the 
editor of the needs of home students of the German language.”’ 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when ali remedies 


fall. Bold only by F. Hiscox $03 Bway, N.¥. Write for book crook REE 








Get the best, Do not risk your health by using ma- 
terials that will leak, absorb, decay, and become mal- 
odorous and infectious. 

Our solid White Crockery Wash-Tubs, 
having stood the test of continued use in thousands of our 
best families and hospitals for over fifieen years, stand 
unrivaled, being imperishable, well-glazed, 
non-porous, and as easily cleansed as a dinner plate, 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 


Send for price-list and catalogue. 


STEWART CERAMIC CO 
312 PEARL STREET NEW YORK. 
Chicago Branch, 323-325 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
STOUT WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
a and Instruction for 4 stamps. 
K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place. New York. 

Send 6 cts. postage 

for 100 fine samples. 

mx = buy 

ant r and 


Border, enough for Border, enough for alarge eeu. pe + books to 
paper hangers 25c. Address K. W. P. Co. ere w. roth, Clactnnati. 0. 











Investment vs. Specula- 


** Dividend Paying- 
It will pay you if you have any money to invest, either large or 
fi O small sums, to send for pamphlet “ Investment vs. Speculation.” Free 
@ to any one mentioning this magazine. 
TAYLOR & RATHVON, Boston, New York or Denver. 
When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 


Investments.’’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ESTABLISHED 52 YEARS. 


When the name 


Jz&a C FISCHER 


Is on a PIANO, it brings to mind a number of things beyond the mere fact that the 
instrument in question is the product of a certain firm. Nine out of ten musical people 
have enough knowledge of the “ FISCHER ” to exclaim at once, “That ought to be a 
good piano!” 
300 «IN 1840 
1,500 IN 1845 
3,000 IN 1850 


- 4,500 IN 1855 
7,500 IN 1860 


10,000 m 1865 
14,000 1870 


18,000 "1875 
34,000 » 1880 


65,000 "1885 
86,000 "1890 


Over 90,000 now in use. 


Each FISCHER piano is a link in the chain of 90,000 instruments furnished to the 
best homes of America. People who must have an instrument possessing a clear, 
powerful tone, even in all registers ; people who are fastidious about the action ; people 
who demand “ How will it wear?” people who want the most for their money (not 
superficially, but actually), buy the FISCHER. 

A wise man takes chances only in his own business. When he invests in such an 
important thing as a piano, he wishes to feel absolutely safe. He wants, for a guide, 
something better than the assurance of the firm from which he buys,—something 
stronger than the claims of the manufacturer. He wants something that, on its face, 
carries conviction. Popular endorsement is necessary to satisfy him. This, to the 
extent of 90,000 investors, is given to only one piano in America—the FISCHER. 
Then, when this wonderful record is backed up by the fullest guarantee of an old and 
sterling firm of high character, there is left no clement of uncertainty. 





Offices and Warerooms: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, corner 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, State and Monroe Streets. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





























““ There were three crows sat on a tree, 

As black as any crows could be.” 

“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 

Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 

“In disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 

Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dost, 

== And, when you're white, we fondly trust 

That while you wonder at the feat, 

Your happiness will be complete.” 
* * * * * ” * * 





Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 
“Tf Gotp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 
Twill surely all the world delight ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 
Will find themselves henceforth well paid 


In using this great help for all, GOLD DUST 


The household’s needs—both great andsmall; 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, ’| WASHING POWDER. 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
It surely will great comfort bring, Sole Manufacturers, j 
And clean each dirty place or thing ; Chicago, St, Louis, New York, Boston, ; 


For what will make a black crow white, pata, Baltimore, Now Orienna,} 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


1 “CLIPPER” =" ONLY 
H 


PRACTICAL «&| 
HOUSEHOLD KNIFE 


anp SCISSORS GRINDER. 

SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, 
Price, 82.50, Express paid. Any part 
of United States. Send for Circular. 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 
MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 
105 FULTON STREET, N.Y. CITY. 









[27 HAPPY HOMES® 





Exist where BEVERIDGE’S | 
==(3 4 COOKER is used. Latest and | 
i best cooking utensil, Food can’t 
— =, burn. No Odor. Saves labor 
Cif] and fuel. Fits any kind of stove. 
q — Agents wan either sex. 
Sk |=] Big Pay. One agent sold 1730 
gu LF in one town. Write for terms. J 


W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md. 


No attorney’s fee until patent is ob- 

PAT ENTS tained. Write for **A Short Talk.”’ 
WALTER DONALDSON & CO,WASH. D.C. 

WS BY skilled artists, in great variety. List 

Vi E free. Address Excelsior xigw 
SS olo. 


Co., Colo. Springs, 


ce.eosareo FRENGH RAT TRAP 


This trap has repeatedly demonstrated its ability to 
catch from TEN to THIRTY rats in one night, ne 
man reports SIX HUNDRED in eighteen days: 
another EIGHTY in twenty-four hours. Family size, 









































San Frencisco, Portland, Me., Portland, | 
Ore,, Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 









COMBINATION 


BiISTANDS 


One style made especially for the Ii 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
as shown in cut. [3 
K Revolving Book Cases, Book Rests, 
Dictionary Holders, Utility Tables. 
Send for R. M. LAMBIE, 
Catalogue. 89 E. 19th 8t., N. Y. 


We are offering our fine and elegant 
BUCK-BOARDS 
and SURREYS 
{hung on our patent Half Elliptic 
Spring] 












At very low prices, Write for Catalogue. 
Park Phaetons, Buggies, Phaetons, Road Wag- 
ons, Fine Portland Cutters, Two-Seated 
Russian Sleighs. 


WATERLOO Wacon Co., L’1’p, 
2 Mention this ad. Waterloo, N. Y. 











$2.00 each. Hotel size, $4.00each. Sent to any address, 
prepaid, on receipt of price by A, W. PAINE, 106 
Beekman Street, New York City; 5 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. Address all communi- 

cations to New York Office. Mention this paper. | 


When you ‘write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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D ‘ \ AY\\\e 
NUT lt i \¢ \\ — WR ‘ 
Long or Short “Uj A Bp: i - g tee ll Retailers. 
Waist. Sial gl gh ARI om yy Mailed F 
Lapies, “(Gnd in SS %,J iin FAA pS\ on receipt of price, 
MISSES, CHILDREN. <i} My, Pee Z by manufactures 
Marshall Field & Co. Lay ; = 
CHICAGO, ‘ 341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Send tor Illustrated C ircular. 


‘Wholesale Western Agents. 








THE 


_ EXTRA-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE 
WORN WITH MARKED SATISFACTION 
PREFERRED TO FOREIGN MAKES. 


THE MOST POPULAA STYLES ARE THE FAST BLACK 
(354), THE MOTTL_D SLATE (3°10) AND THE 
DRAB VARIETIES (6°3). 
Look FOR THE TRADE-MARK ON THE Toe. 
Fos Sate sy THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
POST-PAID PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 














The LATEST THING IN RIBBONS 


ped IN SHEER INDIA LINONS Ov, . ° 
eg LAWNS & BATISTE > ts 1S the Double Satin 


OR Frot PRINTED EFFECTS wasn? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST Cord Edge 


the “Fair and Square” 
one Ask your dealer to show 


it to you. 


When vou write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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YOUNG LADIES’, Style 92. 
Ages, 12 to 16 years. 
HIS GARMENT is made for GROWING GIRLS— 
the most critical period of life. It fits into the hol- 
low of the back and CURVES OUTWARD down the line | 
of the front, following the natural outline of the form | 
without pressure upon any vital organ. A HYGIENIC 
GARMENT.—Also made for Other Ages—Babies, In- 
fants, Children (Boysand Girls), Misses and Ladies. 
ITIS AVERY SATISFACTORY CARMENT. 
For sale by leading dealers. Lady canvassers wanted. 
(= Send for Illustrated Price List. ae? 


O'NEILL'S. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 





We arenow booking names for the | 
Spring and Summer edition of our 


Illustrated Catalogue 


which will be issued April 1st 


(mailed free of charge). Send us 


your name early, as the supply will 
be limited. Information as to 
goods, samples and prices, fur- 
nished upon application. 


’ 


“* Mention this magazine.’ 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


~~ eeerereeeseeereeererewonr'rer vy wa' Teen 

























6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N.Y. |{ 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





Save Money 
BY PURCHASING 


Dry and Fancy Goods 
rHROUGH 


0] OF ps irs -a Ol O 
ILLUSTRATED 
l-ashion Catalogue. 


Koch & Co.’s catalogue is “a household 
necessity.” It Puaetretes and describes all 
ni 


d ornamental for 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 
ready March 10) will be 
mailed free upon application, 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 


Importers and Retailers of 
DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 
Clothing, Shoes, &c. 


. ” ~ bet. Lenox 
West 125th St. & 7th Aves 
Toa ae 40) 


Formerly 6th Ave. 
and 2oth St. 


SEE 
the Rounded 
Rib on Hold- 
ing Edges. 
This is the 
Warren Hose 
Supporter’s 
identifying 
feature; the 
reason why it 
cannot cut the 
stocking. All 
other hose sup- 
orters cannot 
elp cutting the stock- 
ing. The Warren is for 
sale everywhere. 
George Frost Co., 
Manu factur- 
ers, 31 Bedford 
Street, 
Boston. 
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BEST&CO 
12) 


Comfort | ad 
A Good Fit. 


BOYS in KNEE-PANTS can wear with comfort better fitting Clothes 
if they have our Patent Elastic Waistband in the pants; they also 
prevent tearing off buttons ani save button holes—a very simple 
device, but one that serves the purpose better than any other. 


$5.00 to $7.00 is the cost of good ALL-WOOL SUITS of our make 
—and we furnish everything else, from hats to shoes, at the lowest 
prices for reliable goods. 


To have your children—Boys, Girls and Babies—clothed in the latest New York styles at the least cost, 
write to us for Catalogues and Samples. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street. N. Y. 





a 
Seldom if ever 
has any article met with a more cordial welcome within the household than Hat1.’s 


Bazar Form. With its use nearly all the annoyance of dressmaking is obviated. 


Where there is but one lady in the family the Form is especially appreciated ; and 
in a family of growing daughters its practicable features are used to excellent advantage. 


The Form is sent complete to any eddress for $6.50, but you can buy the skirt for $3.50, and then 
order bust another time. The skirt with wood standard, to which bust cannot be added, costs $3.00. 


‘* HOME DRESSMAKING,” price 25 cents, will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents postage. 
Illustrated Catalogue, containing several new articles for the sewing-room, free—ask for it. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 153 Regent Street, London, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The 
1892 
Model 
of the 
Remington 


on the market. 


Constant Improvement has 
characterized the history of the 
Remington Standard Typewriter. 


The new Model presents no 
startling novelty and involves no 
radical departure from the princi- 
ples of construction which have 
been approved by 20 years’ ex- 
perience. 


The changes introduced into 
the 1892 Model represent the 
carefully tested results of expert 
study of various points deemed 
capable of improvement. 


Old users of the Remington will 


= find advantages in the quality 


Seamans & 
Benedict 
327 
Broadway 
NEw-YorK, U.S.A. 


[M6 ASY AS) MSY AO Aa) AS AS Ba) 86) 


of the work, and ease as well as 
convenience of operation. New 
ones will soon discover that the 
1892 Model will increase the 
prestige of the 


STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD 


OUR GOODS ARE SOLD IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES QF THE 
WORLD. SEND FOR AN ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE, 


When yuu write, please mention “ ‘The Cosmopolitan, 
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THE NEW 


WORLD 
TYPEWRITER. 





Price $15.00. 


A useful and elegant holiday present for 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Perfectly simple, practical and durable. 

No $100.00 machine can do better work. 

Writes 77 characters, 

Never gets out of order. 

Perfect alignment always. 

No instructions required. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 
TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT CO., 


4 P. O. Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 











The CRANDALL Typewriter 


A MODEL OF ECONOMY, 
UTILITY, and DURABILITY, 


at FIFTY DOLLARS. 


This is a strictly first-class two-hande two-handed Typewriter, inferior 
to none in utility, range of work, speed, and convenience, and 
has the following points to distinguish it from others : 
1.—Work always in sight. 

2. in Ba changeable TYPE; eight styles 
wit English. 
3.— phi | cannot get out of “align- 
4. es halt the price usually paid for any 
rticle that will do anything like the 
came work, 
ou think of eS a Machine, don’t invest your 
HUNDRED DOLLA cRS until you make trial of the 
RANDA LL, andif you pores’ t thought ofbuying one before, 
= low price is worth serious t 
Address for CATALOGUE — information, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO., 


237 La Salle 8t., CHICAGO. 353 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Factory, Groton, N.Y. 


When you write please mention 








| 


@ALIGRAPH. 








Very Simple ii in 5 Gekaivnstion, 
Adjustable for Wear, 
Easy to Operate, 
Powerful Manifolder, 
Best for Mimeograph Work, &c. 


Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices : 237 Broadway, New York. 
14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
612 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


A 





GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED AFTER A YEAR’S 
SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 





THE 
ELLIOTT CRESSON MEDAL 


(FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA.) 


AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0., 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
NEW YORK, 


“The Cosmopolitan,” 
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WHAT CAUSES ALLTHIS COMMOTION ? 
The New Yost Writing-Machine, 


z ee The handsome and brilliantly 
THE YOST WRITING MACHINE CO. written illustrated descriptive Cat- 
alogue of The New Yost, recently 
published, seems to have produced 
the same effect upon the old 
“standard”companies that a casual 
projectile does in a hornet’s nest. 
The pamphlet sets forth in a clear- 
headed, entertaining way, the qual- 
ities of The New Yost as compared 
with those of other machines. Ve¢ 
«, the clatter of criticism and objection 
_ fills the air. Typewriting circles 
have never before felt such a 
shock. Naturally, the dear old 
i dozers resent so rough an arousing. 
But they have read the book, 
sand here are some of the things 
THE NEW YOST they say: “Stuff /” “Nonsense /” 
; |“ How absurd /” “Itts mechanically 
impossible!” “The New Yost people 
are making a fatal blunder, they 
are too sure of success ; they will soon go to the wall!” “Humbug / tt won't 
amount to anything,” &c., &c., et cetera, et cetera. 
WHAT AILS THE ANCiENT COMPANIES? 

This is what ails them: Zhe fear of change, which Milton says used 
to perplex monarchs when they sawa long-tailed comet in the sky. Zhe 
change ts here; not heralded by a comet but by a xew Alanet, come to 
stay and to sktne—The New Yost, the perfect writing-machine. 

It is sad to see venerable institutions vanish, but go they must. It 
is the law of progress, the survival of the fittest, natural selection. Bad 
alignment, illegible work, foul ink ribbons, bothersome shift-keys, double 
scales, &c., are now no longer to be tolerated or pardoned. Zhe New 
Yost has abolished them and no other machines can retain them and live. 


The Company’s machines are as follows: The ‘‘ Improved Yost.”—This machine has the new steel base, widened 














keyboard, new key buttons, improved paper feed, round platen, hard rubber space-key, improved action, new release key 
and concave type. 
The ‘New Yost,” No. 1, has all of the above and, in addition, large carriage, inch and three-quarters round platen, new 
three-line space, improved line space lever, new rack and dogs, improved front rail, inlaid scale and improved guide rail. 
The ** New Yost,’ No. 2, has all the above and, in addition, large type, interchangeable carriages (different lengths 
specified), greater durability, type-bar compressor, new individual type-bar, and new key-lock at the end of any line. 


Meanwhile the pamphlet, whose crisp pages have stirred up all this 
commotion, goes on its illuminating way. Only a few thousand of the 
present edition left. Mailed free on application. Address, 

YOST WRITING-MACHINE CO., 
71 and 73 Broadway, NEW YORK ; 204 La Salle Street, CHICAGO; 
and 40 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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_ The Only “D. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC.” 
STANDARD SAFETY RAZOR. 
Typewriter ) 


“NATIONAL” 


Vv 








PRICE, - - - - - - $2.00 
of America’s 
kings should 
these peerless 
vices. In sim- 


Every one 
he al millions of 
own one of 


Reasonable Price. || ohivine ae- 

















IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE—THE BEST. plicity, beauty, safety—in 
THE GEST and Mest Complete STANDARD every attribute necessary for 
Positively the GEST and the the only PERFECT the rounding out of the perfect razor, 

_Embodies even toed ay fone i othe Dr. Scott's Safety has no competitor. 
hy og SG Every Blade Guaranteed. 

men Two-Color work and illustrated pamphiet, at et WE iets ~ 2am 
why detail, price and fac-simile of Address CEO. A. SCOTT, 








842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
AGENTS WANTED, 


National Typewriter Co., 
715, 717, 719 Arch St. »PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


The Modern WW riting-Machine. 
And the only one containing the following features: 
VISIBLE WRITING, 
PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
AUTOMATIC RIBBON-FE ED. REVERSE. 
AUTOMATIC LINE-SPACING. 
UNLIMITED SPEED. 
POWERFUL MANIFOLDER. 
os a MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
ees Soe ~~] LIGHT-RUNNING.—DURABLE. 
m. The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co., 


146, 148, & 150 Centre St., New York. 


Send for a C atalogue. 


MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Pall 7 Wirt Fountain Pen, 


450,000 in use. 
Positively The Leading Pen 


“ An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all 
other pens are frank failures.” Mark Twain. 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention THE COSMOPOLITAN. 




































When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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KEEPS 
FLour 
fectly 
Per ORY 
AND 
FREE 
FROM 
DIRT 


IN 
VeRM ETc. 


8in, 


Avoids the great inconvenience of reach- 
ing intoa barrel or sack. No scattering. 
Saves time and waste. Once tried you 
would not be without it for many times 
its cost. Send for circular. 
sina 25 lbs. $2.50 | Your dealer sells them 
to hold ( 50 Ibs. 3.00 | or ought to. If he does 
100 Ibs. $4.00 | not, please write to us. 
SHERMAN & BUTLER, Manufacturers, 
26-28 West Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


PERFECTION 
FLOUR BIN 











TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. _ First-class 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices, Unprejudiced 
advice given on all makes. Machines sold on monthly pay- | 


Any Instrument manufactured shipped, privilege to 
examine. EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale 
prices to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free, 
TYPEWRITER t 
HEADQUARTERS. 


nents, 


31 Broadway, New York, 
186 Monroe Kireet, Chicago. 








Buy SELL EXCH 
wy 


ary aE 

ie Ae: 5 ii fas 

LP Reg isle Us 
BEM > 
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dog matic people 


may say what they like 
about plain food, but we be- 
lieve by eating good things 
and enjoying a meal, you 
will have the comfort of 
good digestion. If not hun- 
gry, use KEUKA GRAPE 
CATSUP, which adds a de- 








FOREICN PHOTOCRAPHS 
(DIRECT IMPORTATION). 
=. DUNTON ce CO., 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, ANNOUNCE A 
NEW CATALOGUE 
of over 10,000 subjects, comprising the ee Views, Paintings, 
an 


and Sculpture of the Old World, 
Braun's Carbon Photographs. 


cS. 





Mailed for 1oc. in stamps. 


licious flavor to meats and 
game. By sending us 25c. 
to pay postage and pack- 
ing, you will receive a trial 
‘bottle and become a con- 
'Stant user. 


KEUKA GRAPE AND FRUIT CO., 
109 North Water Street, Rechester, N. ¥. 





The Russian Coffee Pot. 


FOR TABLE, TOURIST OR CAMP USE, 






SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


For Sale Wholesale and Retail by 


LEWIS & CONGER 
HOUSE-FURNISHERS, 
130 and 132 West 42d 8troet, New York. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Brain Weariness. 


When the day is over, 

When the shadows have fallen, 

When the lights burn brightly in the home, 

When all are gathered about the beautifully arranged table, 

When you ought to laugh and be happy in the very abandonment of 
abundant healthy life, 

When you lean back in your chair and press your hand over and over 
your tired head, 

When foods fail to tempt you, 

When the lights and beauty all around fret rather than soothe you, 

Then take care. 

BRAIN EXHAUSTION 

Is close upon you. 

No matter how strong you think you are. 

No matter if you do get up in the morning NERVED to another 
day of exhaustive effort. 

Perhaps you'll go to a mid-day lunch with a feverish appetite 

Perhaps you'll laugh at the fears that assailed you the night before. 

STILL, TAKE CARE. 

The brain makes or mars the man. 

A well balanced brain carries him very close to the heights, 

And gives him a power that cannot be assailed. 

Take an hour out of each day for the one purpose of feeding your 
brain. 

Take the hour to strengthen it in the only way nature intended it 
to be strengthened. 

Give it a rest that IS natural and right. 

Few men take from the air all the OXYGEN they need. 

In every case there is something in the way of it. 

Hence comes the need of OUR COMPOUND OXYGEN to clear 
away the obstruction and to supply that which you need and must 
have in order to live. 

OUR Compound Oxygen will purify your blood. 

It WILL give the freest circulation, 

That relieves all heart pressure and sends a large quantity of blood 
to feed the brain and RESTORE ITS VIGOR. 

We want you to test it. 

Talk it over with us; that costs nothing; or we'll send you a book 
FREE that will give you comfort and hope. 


S. H, PLATT, M.D., Medical Director. 
THE UNITED STATES COMPOUND OXYGEN Co.,, 
Home Office and Treatment Parlors, 476 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ASSOCIATED TREATMENT PARLORS: 
so Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. F, O. Everett, Medical Actuary. 
31 Butter Exchange, Providence, R. I.—Justus Aldrich, Medical Actuary. 
37 Pearl Street, Worcester, Mass.—V. M. Simons, Medical Actuary. 
When you write, please mention ‘t The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Sirite \t down, 





Au DRUGGISTS, OR SEND US 20 CENTS 1N STAMPS 
ANDO WE wht MAIL vOU SAMPLES OF 


JAPAN HrAcin th, 
AND ELEVEN OTHER SPECIATIES OF PERFUMES MADE 
FRom FLOWERS IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 


ek Dovssaw-TeEnch-ferfomery, Co 


NO 46 CHARTRES 51 —-— NEW ORLEANS,LA. 





COM) 
NZ. 


ey 
Te 


; Dy xm (rg 


, sell if at moderate prices is nor tok 
: , We Do BOTH. Our catalogue will help = a 
(,, You Its free. Your name & address please. 2 








WE All you have guessed about life 
Pp insurance may be wrong. If you 
AY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 


A ?9ENN) MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
GE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ey How Many Years 


> = Will my Piano Last? 


If it be this make, it may outlive 
you. Interesting Catalogue. 


JC. C. BRICCS & Co., 
5 &7 Appleton St., Boston. Mass. 
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-|To-Day 


You should carefully consider this advertise- 
ment, as it will positively not appear again. 
aa We are the Largest Growers of Flower Seeds in 
America, and this special cheap offer is hg rove that 
BURPEE’S FLOWER SEEDS are thoroughly 
reliable as are Burpee’s Vegetable Seeds, for which our house 
is so widely celebrated. 





New Cockscomb, Queen of Duarte. 

A Grand Novelty qf American Origin ! Perfectly dwarf 
sg only eight inches high, each crowned with magnificent 

arge heads ten to twelve inches across; rich ruby red, of 
extreme brilliancy, Is most easily grown, comes true from 
seed, and is the onl; really perfect dwarf Cockscomb ever in- 
troduced. Pkt., 10 cts. 

PWARF MARGUERFTE CARNATIONS, 
Finest mixed seed of all colors of these beautiful, fragrant, 
double Carnations, which bloom in only four months. 
Pkt., roc.; 3 pkts. for 25c. 

GOLDEN GATE POPPIES. Our Own Novelty! 
Entirely unique in wondrous variety and brilliancy of bloom; 
myriads of most gorgeous flowers of every conceivable 
shade; elegantly striped, blotched and bordered. Per pkt., 


1oc,; 3 pkts. for 25c, 
For Bots postpaid, one pkt. each 
* of all the following: 
NEW COCKSCOMB, QUEEN OF DWARFS. 
PWARF MARGUERITE CARNATIONS, 
GOLDEN GATE POPPIES, all colors, 
NEW TOM THUMB SWEET ALYSSUM,. 
BURPEE’S SUPERB BALSAMS, finest 
mixed, 
COSMOS, MIXED HYBRIDS, all colors. 
NEW DOUBLE CORN-FLOWER., 
PANSY FINE MIXED, both show and fancy. 
FORDHOOK STRAIN OF LARGE FLOW- 
ERING PHLOX, Notable for large size of the 
perfect flowers and for rici: variety of colors, 
SALVIA SPLENDENS, or Scarlet Sage, This 
* most brilliantly gorgeous of all Summer-flowering plants is 
most easily raised from seed. 
am The entire collection, one packet each of the above 
ten warieties, mailed to any address for 25 ets., which 


we will send by mail, 


| ts scarcely more than one-fourth the regular retail price, if 


purchased separately, or five of these GEM Collec- 
tions for $1.00, Jilustration and directions for culture 
printed on each packet. All are Choice New Seeds, many of 
them were grown at ForpHooKk Farm, and it is only by 
selling thousands of these collections that we can afford to 
make so liberal an offer. ORDER NOW, and ask for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892. 


the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. With honest 
descriptions, truthful illustrations, and colored plates painted 
from nature, it tells all about the BEST SEEDS, including 
Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





What is a Home without Flowers? 


Especially when you can purchase Plants and Seeds of superior quality 
at little expense. We will send, if this paper is mentioned, 


6 Showy Chrysanthemums for 65 cents; 

3 Brilliant Tuberous Begonias for 45 cents; 
6 large packets Flower Seeds for 25 cents; 

6 large packets Vegetable Seeds for 25 cents; 
6 Choice Hardy Plants for 75 cents; 


Or the above five collections, amounting to $2.35, for only $1.75. We 
present with every order our GRAND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
illustrated with 100 full-page, half-tone, photo-engravings, containing 
full information about Plants, Seeds and Bulbs for the Garden and 
Greenhouse. 
PITCHER & MANDA, 
United States Nurseries, 
P. S.—See our previous offers. Short Hills, N. J. 








OUR NEW 1892 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


tacinot FLOWER SEEDS 
AE vinenes, FREE | 


An Unparalleled Offer by an Old-Es- 
tablished and Reliable Publishi 
Mouse! Tue Lapies’ Wort is a mammot: 
20- , 80-column illustrated paper for ladies 
oad tes family circle. It is devoted to stories, 
. ms, ladies’ fancy work, artistic needlework, 
¥ ease decoration, housekeeping, fashions, hy- 
an re reading, etiquette, etc. To intro- 
is charming ladies Won into 100,000 
taken, we now 
? > Upon receipt 
of only 12 Centa in silver or damps, we will 
‘end The Ladies’ W orld for Three Months, 
and to each —— we will also one ase and 
nest paid, a large and magnificent Collection o' : ised 
Choice Flewsee eeda, two hundred varieties, tasnting Pansies, 8 . A Me nn 
Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Balsam, Cy 
press Vine, Stocks, Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twelve 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. 
y. We guarantee every sub- 
f refund your money and make 


Ff, 








































No lady can afford to miss this wonderful opportunit 
scriber many times the value of money sent, and wil 
you a Se of both seeds and paper if you are not 
satisfied. Ours is anold and reliable publishing house, 
endorsed by all the leading newspapers. Do not con- 
found this offer with the catchpenny schemes of un- 
scrupolous persons, Write to-day—don’t put it off! Six 
subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER! To any lady answering this 

4 advertisement and naming the paper 
in which she saw it, we will send free, in addition to all the 
above, one packet of the new and popular im Leve-in- 
a- Mist, a hardy, erect-growing annual, with bright green fen- 
nel-shaped leaves, finely cut, and bearing a very pretty and curi- 
ous blue flower. Plants grow about 12 inches high, are o 
the easiest culture, and very profuse bloomers. We will also . 
send free one copy of our Manual of Floriculture, a book 
of great interest and value to all who cultivate flowers. 















xX 
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Lay. +. ms Oe A a 
—_—_— — 
DREER’S RELIABLE SEEDS 
Have been planted by the most critical growers for over a half 
—. are = grow, true to name, and will 
polntment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 


All Novelties are tested by us before offering them 


te our customers. 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER! Pe PA DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1892, 


! 
pion 
for One Ye: ther with 
our magnificent Colleetion of Nestes Wiecer Geode above deacribed, likewise one | Now ready, describes the best of everything New and Qld. It 
packet of ** ” and our ‘‘ Manual of Floriculture.” Address : gives directions in cultivating, is richly illustrated, in addition to 
two colored plates, and is mailed for 6c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Love-in-a-Mist 
8. HM. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 27 Park PIL New York, 
. | HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philada. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 























LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 
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THE MOST 


‘BEAUTIFUL LAWNS# 


in America and the most permanent have been obtained by sowing the 


“HENDERSON LAWN GRASS SEED. 


sie A combination entirely our own, of such grasses as experience has proved best adapted to 
our climate. With every order is sent Free our essay, ‘‘ How to Make a Lawn.” 

§ Follow its plain directions, and in 60 DAYS you will have a sward fit to mow, and in 30 

DAYS a carpet of the richest green, which will challenge in beauty the much vaunted 


LAWNS CF OLD ENGLAND. 
, One quart will sow a plot 15 x 20 (300 square feet), or for an acre 5 bushels will be required. , 
Price, 30¢e. per Quart (by mail), or by express or freight, buyer paying charges, 25¢c. per 
Quart ; $1.50 per Peck; $5.00 per Bushel. 
WITH EVERY ORDER FROM THIS AD ERTISEMENT is also sent 
«Free our Catalogue of Everything for t den (which alone costs us 25 
cents), provided you will state where you saw this obs, Our Catalogue of 150 pages 
is bound in illuminated covers, and is the largest ever issued. It is replete with many engrav- 
, ings and colored plates of all that is new and desirable in Seeds and Plants, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


nt bah nie 
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THREE SEED TRUTHS. 























READ! THINKI!! ACTIII 
| The Sower Ferry’s Seeds Ferry’s new Seed 
North, South, | has no have made, Annual tells 
second chance. and kept the whole 
East West: Be Good sense Ferry’s Seed story. 
’ ’ 233 says —, = Business zon’ ow 
| the mosto the largest eedst 
Ferry’s Seeds | the FIRST, in the World. ou get it. 
| Fony's beed | tenes for the uk 
Grow Best. Ferry’s Seeds. > the asking. 
P. O.Box 1229 Detroit, Michigan. 





D. M. FERRY & | & CO. 


EAUTIFUL, GARDENS 


Are made with hardy plants, and our book, ‘A Few 
Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” tells how 
to make them, the plants to use, and when, where and 
how to plant. Heretofore we have mailed only on 
receipt of 25 cents, or to customers of other years. For the following 
20 days we will send the Ninth Edition subject to your approval. If 
satisfactory remit 25 cents or send us an order. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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EXCEL IN 


Shad 








BEFORE YOU PLANT | 


this Spring read our Cata- | 








| NEW SHRUBS 

|) RHODODENDRONS, 

| AZALEAS, ROSES, 

| NEW LILACS 
WEEPING TREES 
RARE EVERCREENS, 











Hill 
Leads! 







logue (Free), and you will be 
convinced. 

Special low prices to large 
Planters. 
We do LANDSCAPE WORK, 
and offer full suggestions to 
customers for laying out and 
planting private grounds. | 











| HARDY PERENNIALS. 





SHADY HILL NURSERIES, Cambridge, Mass. | 



















ROSES frees 


THEY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 


s describing one of the 


Catalogue Free = complete stocks iu the U. 8. 

38 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 
STORRS & HARRISON CoO. 

- PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 





“New Excelsior” Horse Lawn Mower 


Is the most complete and effective Horse Lawn Mower that has been pro- 





PRINCIPAL PARKS, 


duced. Its extensive use for years on the 


GOVERNMENT GROUNDS, 
CEMETARIES AND LARGE ESTATES 


giving such satisfactory results, is evidence of its superiority. 


This Mower is Unequalled for Durability, Ease of Ad- 


justment and Quality of Work. 
WRITE US FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Hand and Horse Lawn Mowers in the World. 















THE NEW MODEL. 


Our latest 
and best 
Mower com- 


UNEQUALED bines the im- 
FOR provements that 
SIMPLICITY gh ym 


ience have pro- 
duced. It has no 
equal in the market 
for quality of work. 
Send for Circular and 
Price List. 


p CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
a M’f’g Co., 
a Dae NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Lawn Mowers in the World. 


AND 


DURABILITY 








SPRING PLANTING 


I R E E The largest and most complete 
the U id 


Fruit and Ornamental. general stock in the U.S., besides 


many Novelties. New Illustrated 


and descriptive priced General 
Catalogue, containing important 
information for planters, FREE. 


GRAPE VINES. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


MT. HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, New York, 


















CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED - 25¢ PER.PKTS 
“LIST FREE” T.H.SPAULDING., ORANGE, N.¥U. 


“ABOUT CLOVES” 


That fit and wear well for all uses. I make them. 
For a stamp I will send an illustrated book, ‘About Gloves,” and a good 
Glove Measure, if you mention this paper. Established 1862. 


JOHN C, HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N, Y. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 


OVER 1000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 








Demonstrated by practical use and the experience of soveral years to be the safest, simplest, speediest, and cleanest power 
pleasure boat built. In short, the 


ONLY CENTLEMAN’S LAUNCH. 
There never has been an explosion of any part of the machinery ofa Naphtha Launch. 
$1000 re ward to the person who can explode boiler, engine, or any part of the mechanism under conditions subjected to in usage, 
A large assortment of finished launches on hand, from which a purchaser may make selection. 
Boats can be seen in operation at our works. 


Builders of HIGH-CLASS STEAM YACHTS and LAUNCHES. Winter storage basin for yachts on the Master River. 
Send 5-cent stamp for catalogue. 
GAS ENGINE AND PVOWER CO., 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, on the HARLEM RIVER, NEW YORK. 
Reached via Hudson River Ry, from 42d Street Depot, or by N. Y. & Nor. R. R. from 155th Street Elevated Station, 
PACIFIC NAPHTHA | LAUNCH co., Tacoma, Washington, Agentsfor Pacific Coast, China and Japan 





A complete garment, worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 


air doing the work of six 
isses’, bust measure 28-33, 8.80 
Ladies’, , bust measure 84-39, 1. rg 





AGENTS WANTED. _ Ladies’ 40-46, 1.95 
M. DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1297 WEST HONROE 8T., cuticago. 
Send money by Post Office Order. Catalogue 


WALL PAPERS [a7 sja= = 


saa gB2 


a ote M,N. fier 


oe South 50s St.. P. HILADELPHIA, PA’ 














Hivea StonKe Alo 
WATTS Seti VIQLET) 


Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
Lips, and all roughness caused by 4% 4 
asing impure Soaps, Cold Wind or fhe 
Sunburn. Lillie Langtry, Mrs. Pot- bP 

ter, Ellen Terry and Marion Harland ff) 
use and recommend it. On sale at all 

druggists or by mail, 25cts. 10 N. Broap St., PHILA, 
Watt's Peptonized Soda Mint Pellets cures Dyspepsia 







FREE! 


Hustrated pri Y 
any Tans 8 Game in which silic pat. ~ 
be used—do you wish to know others ? 

MN. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO. 


| 74 & 76 Greene St., New York City. 











- Ipvestment vs. Specula: 


‘* Dividend Paying- 
It will pay you if you have any money to invest, either large or 
ti O small sums, to send for pamphlet “ Investment vs. Speculation. ” Free 
@ to any one ‘mentioning this magazine. 
investments.” TAYLOR & RATHVON, Bosten, New York or Denver. 
When you write, pléase mentien “*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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‘THE ART INTERCHANCE 


Subscribe to ‘‘THE ART INTERCHANGE,” from January 
to July, 1892 (six months), at a cost 
of only $2.00. 


| and Water Color Paint- 


You will get Six num- 
bers of a beautiful Art 
Magazine filled with 
exquisite pictures of 
famous Paintings, and 
hundreds of Designs for 
China Painting, Carv- 
ing, Burnt Wood, Oil 
One of 36 re 


will be sent on application. 


Do not lose this chance to get 6 months’ copies of a BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE AND 
23 EXQUISITE AND USEFUL PICTURES, or, take the whole year, 1892, for $4.00, 
and get the Holiday Number of 1891 FREE, and 39 rare, beautiful and useful Paintings in Oil 
and Water Color, and 13 copies of the beautiful home art monthly—The Art Interchange. 
Sample copy—Holiday Number—with three colored plates sent for 30 cents. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 


No. 9 DESBROSSES ST., NEW YORK. 


Mention April Cosmoro.itan. 





A VENETIAN SCENE. 
Size 16 x 10 ins. 

oductions in color to be 

Art Interchange, in ¥} 


Besides these 18 Pictures that you will receive in your Six Months’ Subscription 


FOR $2.00, 


You may select any 5 Studies you wish out of our (new) February, 1892, Catalogue, which 
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Family 
Student 
School 
Library 
S-H-O-U-L-D 
Own a Dictionary. 
Care should be , taken to 
a GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL. 
DICTIONARY 
HE INTERNATIONAL, 


T 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER, 
IS THE ONE TO BUY. 


SUCCESSOR oh ny UNABRIDGED. 


Ten years spent in revising, 100 edi- 
tors eupleyel o over § $300,000 expended. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, M Mass., U. 8. A. 


ag Do not buy reprints of obsolete ¢ 
editions. 
amphlet containing 


ae oak Sur Soap 
Bgasciegt 24 abe eg semneper— 
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> specimen pages 
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ing and Embroidery ; 
also valuable 
tion about beautifying 
and in addi- 


informa- 


93 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FOR $2.00. 


the house ; 
tion 18 new beautiful 
Colored Paintings, Land- 
scapes, Venetian Scenes, 
Flowers, Figures and 
Marines. 


iven with 








I ANGUAGE FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks with- 

out Jeaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft 


550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in the 
the teacher 


System. 
presence of 


Terms for membership 
$5.00 for each Lan- 
guage. All ques- 


tions answered and all exercises corrected free of charge. 
Specimen Copies, Part I, Send for Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSGHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


=scIN 10 WEEKS. 


SuMMER STREET 
Boston, Mass, 
Qubidaiticihi tetidhidaieitatadedatienimce mannan nausea 
TEEPE HEHE F EFF ESTEE EHHEEEEE EEE HOO OS 


‘‘*The Housekeeper’”’ 


Contains from 20 to 24 pazes of choice continued stories, articles 
on the general topics of the day, fashions, fancy work, cookery, 7 
housekeeping in general, ¢ hildren, ete. Our book’ reviews, 4 
notes on current events, on literary and miscellaneous matters. 4 
comments on women and their doings, are highly prized ei 
heir wide scope and accuracy. 

Tue Hovsexkeerer is read by 600,000 ladies who pronounce it 3 
the best family periodical published, because it treats every- ¢ 
thing pertaining to the home circle ina practical and thoroughly ¢ 
hel = and instructive manner. 
hing contained in our columns is written expressly for 4 
us by those who are familiar with these subjects and competent J 
to write upon them. Twenty-four numbers ina year, Sub- 
scription price, $1.00. Many people fail to realize the advant- q 
age a really good paper would be to them, because they have 4 
never examined a copy. We will ms 


2 Copies Free to Anyone. 


who will send her address. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER, 


25 cents, 
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When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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~The Great Northwest. 


No section of the United States has developed with greater rapidity 
or more substantially than the country lying between the Great Lakes 
and Puget Sound. This new empire, full of interest alike to the capi- 
talist, farmer, miner, health seeker, and tourist, can be most comfortably 
reached by the 






































The Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Duluth, Ashland, The Superiors. 
The Lake Park Region. Red River Valley of the North. 
The Yellowstone National Park. 


The Columbia River. Puget Sound. Alaska. 





THROUGH CARS OF ALL CLASSES FROM 


CHICAGO 


HELENA, SPOKANE, TACOMA, BUTTE, SEATTLE, PORTLAND. 
Elegant Dining Cars, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on Through Trains. 


Call on or write your nearest ticket agent for information, rates, and 
tickets; also, for our illustrated tourist books and map folders, “‘ Won- 
derland,” Yellowstone Park, Alaska, etc. 


J. M. Hannarorp, Cuas. S. FEE, 
Gen’l Traffic Manager. Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S. A. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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m Knack | ‘al PROMI CNTR 
Camera. 
It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Good lens. Simple of Manipulation. 
: , Plates or Films are used, 
First rate for beginners. The Shutter is always set. 
If you want to know more about Covered with Lenther. 
it or anything else photo- PRICE $18.00. 
graphic write us. ore Sener ais aia oe 
Scouvill & Adams Co., WE MAKE ALL KINDS: OF CAMERAS. 
423 Broome St., N. Y. ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
3 S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








PHOTOGRAPHY DON DONE QUICKLY. 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 


The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically or horizontally. Can be used either 
with our cut Films or Plates. 

Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, and fitted with fine Combination Instan- 
taneous Achromatic Lens, with one Patent Double Dry Plate Holder and two Film Holders. 


Price, complete, only $17.50. The same in Polished Walnut, $15.00. 


Use of dark room on main floor of our store free. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals and Supplies, 
591 Broadway, New York. 


50 years established in this line of business 


The Credenda Diamond, $90.00. “Coop AS COLD.” 


—7=\ — GrevenvaBicycres 
BAP a on 


\ FAN , Zl INS For Sale by all VICTOR Agents, 


—AND BY 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS.|overmAN WHEEL co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Cuicaco. New York. | Boston. WASHINGTON. 


Send for ART CATALOGUE. PHILADELPHIA. |DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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King of Kameras. ae 


The new model Folding Kodak, with glass plate at- 
Ka tachment. Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. Greatest 
ye range of automatic exposure ever attained. No sticking 
on slow speeds. Accurate, reliable. 








Best combined tripod and hand camera ever made. Best workmanship. Best 


Finish. Send for circulars. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CARBUTT'S'& DRY PLATES 


TRADE MARK 





* “CELLULOID” FILMS, : 


ECLIPSE 27 is what you want 


For SNAP SHOTS 


RAPID, WITH CLEAR AND BRILLIANT NEGATIVES. 


Carbutt’s Dry Plates and Flexible Films are to be obtained from all dealers in 
photo materials. Send to factory for reduced Price-list and list of brands. 








Manufactured by JOHN CARBUTT, 


(Pioneer Manufacturer of Gelatino-Bromide and Orthochromatic Plates in America), 


EYS 
DRY PLATE IND Pa WORKS. Wayne Junction, PHILADELPHIA, 


All kinds of HARD. 

oe FLOORS, —wooD FLOORS, 
Go| plain and ornamental, 
thick and thin, End. wood Mosaic; Parquetry: 
(\ Carpet, Any good carpenter can lay 














them. Brushes and wax for polishing floors. 

RA TIOMAL WOOD M’F’C CO., chm a, 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description, 3g and 4% inch 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 
thick. Wainscoting, Ceilings, and Wood Carpet- 


19 Hibbard Street, Rochester, 
ing. New designs. Finest work. Send for ‘‘ book p W. AROL ET Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


or 315 Fifth Ave., New Vork City. 
of illustrations.” iicguet FLOORS 
Plain & ET F 


HOW THEY LIVED IN HAMPTON! P Fain a orenmenit, W Thek and Fe 

















A New Solution of the Problem of Co-operation. By Epwarp Zeon, SS =, ——y y= and OME Ks for' mF BRUGES. 
: er ufacturer cayptian an oo 
ma - - — : 2 Hamilton Place, BOST on, wean. | Work, Grilles, Folding Screens, Fire nae - &o, 
, "| Branches: — BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
- aaa inder Sth Ave. Hotel, N.Y. 4247 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
CAR DS = ve Say cara ter tad Wee ORNOLNE DAR ate BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St,, Boston. 
NOT TRASH. UNION CARD 00., COLUMBUS OHIO. for book of designs. No charge for estimates. 





Investment vs. Specula 


** Dividend Paying- 
It will pay you if have any money to invest, either large or 
iO small sums, to send for pamphlet “ Investment vs. Speculation. ” Free 
@ to any one ‘mentioning this magazine. 


Investments.” TAYLOR & RATHVON, Boston, New York or Denver. 
When you write, please mention “The Cesmopolitan.” 
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SAUSABLE HORSE NAILS. WHt His Horse 


Hot Forged and Cold Hammer Pointed. NEVER WENT LAME. ; 
















VISITING ENGLISHMAN : My@ 
dear boy, how is it your horses F 
never go lame ?—and how doll 
you keep their feet in suchig 
good condition ? = 
Essex County Host : They 
are shod with “horseable’ 
= (Ausable) Nails. 
.  VisiTiInG ENGLISHMAN: Why 
_are they better than others? | 
- Essex County Host: Be- 





















Cold Hammer Pointed, are 
correctly set, and cannot split 
“s or buckle in driving, and will 
hold shoes on until they are 
worn out. ] 
VISITING ENGLISHMAN: 
Where can these nails be had ? 
The Company’s store is at 


No. 4 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. a 
ava 
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, 
$ FIRST NUMBER READY ARRIL 1. $ 
P To be had for the asking (up to 5,000). : 


Foul 


JOURNAL for the epicure and the dyspeptic ; 
for the what-not-to-eat crank, and the careful @ 
housewife; practical from cover to cover; sug- @ 





a a hh hh hh hhh 


The Traveler on the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 


Special Vestibuled Fast Train, popularly known as 

















‘The Big Five,” saves a whole day in the trip gestive in every page; original; handsomely illus- @ 
between Chicago and Denver. It makes a close trated— ‘ 
: - - f ce @ d : = TREATING OF 
wast, STE 

connection with the trunk lines from the “ast, an Foops Dietetics 
is 2 ious i a rl dinin ADULTERATIONS SANITATION. 
be J — train hwy 5g 3] Pa or, 2 g> Regimen of the Sick Room, New Domestic Inventions 
buffet, lil rary, smo ing an sleeping cars are and all matters of careful and healthful living. 
included in its equipment. A corresponding train , $1.50 a year. 15 cents a copy. 
leaves Denver every day. > = g The first 5000 who ask will get a specimen 

The “ Big Five” leaves Chicago at 10 P.M., one hour after wy cee i _ everybody 15 cents. 
arrival of Eastern trains, arriving at Omaha next day at noon, > 
Denver 7.40 in the morning—the traveler being out but one : THE CLOVER PUBLISHING CO. } 
day and two nights, instead of two days and one night. The 71-73 Park Place, e ° New York. $ 
next time you are going West try the “ Big Five."* 7 

E. ST. JOHN, General Manager. _ iditiaiad ee ee in tes 
W., I. ALLEN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Ass’t Geni Manager. Gew i Tht & Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, 
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CARRIAGES ocichiiid. Deo WAGONS 



























TRAPS, BUCKBOARDS, Erc., 2Xtension Top 
IN GREAT VARIETY. Phaetons 


<>! Weare making a specialty of 
2) fine four passenger Phaetons 
©) and Surreys. Our styles are 
‘o the latest, workmanship the 
\<>| best, and prices correct. 


Our Vebicles include a large line of 
Gas ieee Catalogue, very handsome one and two seat C arriages, Two Wheel- RNY 
sent free. 5 | ers and Carts, both painted and natural OF 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete mS 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY | price list mailed free to any address. 


roman ices tomes, BRADLEY & 60 x RRAESeR Asti 


New York City Salesrooms, “eo 2 Broome St. 
eee St» Boston. 























ORIENTAL | RUGS. va 
























+ 
on 
£ 
dD 4- 
] Every genuine Lamp is stamped 
a THEB & H 
- It is the only double central 
[i @} draught lamp made, 
sc This feature insures perfect 
Co as combustion, and the whitest 
< steadiest, brightest light. 
ee ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
Paes . m Co LARGEST VARIETY. 
; : = Bold by dealers everywhere. 
(Look for this window.) o i& 
2 A COMPLETE LINE OF 
Money saved by buying direct from the only ex- | i] Art wee ope Gas 4 
clusive Rug importing house in the United States. | aad Sn an we 
, ’ a . . | Send for our little book. It will interest you. 
VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, — BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
935 Broadway, cor, 22d Streets New York. Sent oe ic BIDEN, CONN, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


For Baby's Skin, Scalp, and Flair 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beautifying for the skin, scalp, and hair 
of infants and children, the Cuticura Remedies will do. They afford instant 
relief, and a speedy cure in the most agonizing of itching and burning eczemas, They 
clear the skin of the most distressing of scaly, crusted, pimply, and blotchy humors. 


They cleanse the scalp of dandruff, scales, and 
crusts, destroy microscopic insects which feed on 
the hair, and supply the roots with energy and 
nourishment. They prevent inflammation and clog- 
ging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, 
rashes, red, rough, and oily skin. They heel rough, 
chapped, and fissured hands, with itching, burning 
palms, painful finger-ends, and remove the cause 
of shapeless nails. 

Thus, from the simplest baby blemish to the most torturing 
and disfiguring diseases of the skin and scalp, even when com- 
plicated with hereditary or scrofulous taints, these great skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies are equally success- 
ful. Everything about them invites confidence. ‘They are 
absolutely pure, and may be used on the youngest infant. They 
are agreeable to the most refined and sensitive. They are speedy, economical, and unfailing. 


a@ ‘Act asout Tue Skin, Scacr, AnD Hair,” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, roo 
Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, 50c.; Curicura Soap, an Exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; CuricurRa RgsOLVENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1. Prepared by 
Porrer Druc anp Cuemicat Corporation, Boston, U.S. A. 


MADAME RUPPERT SAYS: 
“ANY ONE CAN HAVE 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION.” 


What Madame Ruppert says, must be so, if experience and 
skill are worth anything. Fully ONE AND ONE HALF 
MILLION LADIES in the United States owe their perfect 


complexion to the use of 


MADAME A. RUPPERT’S 
FACE BLEACH. 


Its most wonderful effect is known in almost every household. 
Thousands who had diseases and discolorations of the skin (includ- 
a ing moths, freckles, sallowness, excessive oiliness or redness, pim- 

3... ples, blackheads, etc.), have had their hearts gladdened by its use. 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARTIILESS. 


If it were not, would prominent physicians recommend it in cases 
of skin disease? It does not drive the impurities in; but draws 
them out, which is the only safe and sure way. It is not a cos- 
metic, as it does not show on the face after application ; but is a perfect purifier of the skin. It does not 
give a ‘‘ wash out” appearance, but on the contrary restores the natural color. 


ITS PRICE IS REASONABLE 
when its great merit is considered ; think of it, one bottle, which costs but $2, is sometimes sufficient to cure 
quite a bad case; or three bottles, usually required, $5. In order that patrons may derive the benefit of 
the discount on three bottles, a coupon is given with the first bottle, entitling the purchaser to the two 
remaining bottles for $3. 

Any of the preparations can be sent securely packed in a plain wrapper, to those living at a distance. Mme. A. Ruppert’s 
book, “* How to Be Beautiful,” is given free to every purchaser, or it will be sent postpaid to those who are not yet prepared to 
buy the FACE BLEACH, if they will send 6 cents in postage stamps. All Mme. A. Ruppert’s preparations bear her signature 
and photograph on label. Address, 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14th St., New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The old way of cleaning brass, steel, nickel, 
gold, silver and glass is to set apart a day, make 
a liquid mess in a saucer, rub the article with a 
rag wet with the liquid, and incidentally soil 
everything within reach, The new way is to 
use a ‘* Stilboma,” a carefully prepared chamois 
skin, which is neat and clean, burnishing polished 
surfaces without scratching them, 

A large sample of Stilboma will be sent free to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 


enclose six cents in stamps. Tae CHANDLER & RupDD 
Co., Cleveland, O. 











CAHARTSHORN 


Insist upon having the HARTSHORN, 








ypoons ws JaHKG 


"XI 5EC7 IONAL A . 





Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above. 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 








AVENE 











x 
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THE STRONGEST 


SHADE ROLLER 


No other shade roller will lift 
so long or so heavy a shade 


as the Fifficient. 


It is simple and never out 
of order. 


Hang your shades as 
want them, 
not as the fixtures oblige you to. 


The Efficient has 


end fixtures that can be used 
in any position at top or bot- 
tom of window. No other has. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
Manufacturers of Shade Rollers & Wall Paper 
500 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


Factory, Vergennes, Vt. 
Send for catalogue No. 3. 


NRE NR RRR RRR RRR RAR RRR RN 


When you write, please mention ‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE TourRIST. 


An American Bicycle, without an equal on either 
side the ocean. Perfect in material, construc- 
tion and finish. Weight, all on, 42 pounds, 
stripped, 36 pounds. 

Price $150, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 
pneumatic tires, guaranteed against bursting 
and leakage. 


THE STUDENT. 
. | . : : 
( = | A high grade, medium priced wheel of excellent 
Parcel arrier | quality, shape and finish. 


Price $100, with cushion tires, or $125, with 
F : | Bidwell (Thomas) pneumatic tires. 
or 1C V Cc ¢ ‘S. Ladies’ Student, same price. 
The most useful Attachment ever put on a Bicycle. 
Light, Strong and Ornamental Nickel Plated frame 








with strong linen net attached. Folds up compactly when Our Catalogue, sent on request, contains full 
notinuse. Carriesin front oratthe rear of the Handle Bar. ae z 
Price 2.50 Cannot rattle in any position. description of our line of wheels. 

5 For sale by all dealers, or if they 


haven't it address the manufacturers. 


KALAMAZOO CYCLE CO. RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 









CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY. 
4 — | Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 
i) AND JUNE 2, 1885, | : ‘ : 
9 270-272 Wabash Ave., 306-310 West 5oth St., 
oO 


Cc HIC AGC xO. NEW YORK. 


“« GREAT, sIR-— _DISTINCTLY GREAT.’ ” 


AMERICAN RAMBLER 
BICYCLES. 


| BEST AND MOST LUXURIOUS. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY | 
MFG. CO. 














NEW YORK. _BOSTON. CHICACO. 
in each leeality to manage Toilet Parior at home; write, obtain ce ueEH ES c= 
names, send circulars. $5 to $15 weekly. Our Toilet Art Book 
Free. Send stamp. SYLVAN TOILET ey Port Save, Nich, fotor aa power, 


PREIS at REE aeeiatens Y¥ MFG, O0., Elyria, 0. Bo: 


PO BICYCLES SYLPH.CYCLESmusessi 


" good ; spring frames beter ; Sy|ph combines both 
ferry ja je tock, New and secon so sgoond.. head. _ andiSBEST ; ‘no need now toridespring- 

“ ; ash or time. md for list. less cyclesor depend on tires 

\C , ) A.W.GUMP& CO. Agents ZA alone forcomfort,Sy!ph 8 part 


S frame destroys vibrat’n. 
Da AYTON, Onto. | Wanted. | ightaimplestrong. C Cata. free 
Duryea Cycle Co, 


, 23 GSt., Peoria, 










When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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nal 4 An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. Medical statistics show that on the 
average only one woman ina thousand is blest 
with perfect health. /s your wife an invalid ? 
Are you constantly paying doctor’s bills ? 





Steel, 

Leather, 

Rubber, aa Q.8. 

Fiat: Safety Bicycle No. 1. 

Sig. Use frequently as directed, 
Physicians who will use this prescription will have no 


occasion to resort to Koch’s lymph, cod-liver oil, etc. 


Dr. C. E, RICHARDS. 





The judicious use of a bicycle by a lady will work wonders in the 


improvement of her health. In constructing our 


(COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY 


we have aimed to make it light, strong, and easy riding. The 








many testimonials we have received are the best evidence that we 


have succeeded in making a wheel perfectly satisfactory. 


IT IS FITTED WITH 


Cushion or Pneumatie Tires. 


The pneumatic tire absorbs vibration and makes riding on any surface 
pleasant and agreeable. The handle-bar allows the rider to assume a 


zraceful position. 


¢ 
= 


natural and 


This machine and the pneumatic tire are fully warranted. 


Apply for a Catalogue at the nearest Columbia Agency, or it will be sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


12 WARREN STREET 291 WABASH AVENUE, FACTORY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICACO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


When you write, please mention The Cosmopolitan,” 
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WHEELMEN! 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 





King of Scorchers? 
A Perfect Picture in a Diamond Frame. 
Mechanism Simply Marvelous. 


WEIGHT ONLY 30 LBS. 


This machine is pronounced by competent experts to be the 
best designed and most completely balanced model ever pro- 
duced. It is POUNDS LIGHTER than many of the so-called 
light roadsters, and has the RIGIDITY and STRENGTH of 
any machine weighing TEN to TWELVE pounds heavier, 

We can show all the forged component parts of this machine, 
both in the rough and partially finished. 

Price, with Cushion Tire, $140.00; with Pneumatic Tire, 
$160.00. 

We are displaying a complete line of Rowboats, Canoes, 
and Fishing Tackle, of every description. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 


Formerly MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
No. 26 West 23d Street, New York. 


inna Opposite sth Ave. Hotel. 
HE PNEUMATIC INTERCEPTOR 


FOR BICYCLES, 


takes the place of Cushion and Pneumatic 
Tires, at much Jess cost. Send for circulars. 


JOHNSON ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 
POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. $100° 


SCHOVERLING. DALY & GALES. 
302 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 








UNION HIGH 
Cucle GRADE 
MSoQo _. BICYCLES 


oc € 


D Ss BIW CSE Salm OURS 
Tria peat, ree, 
F. A. STUART, 
Marshall Mich. 
AIRHAVEN THE MOST PROGRESSIVE CITY IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. Best harbor on 
eee Puget Sound—Ocean terminals of the 
four great trans-continental system. Unlimited Natural Re- 


sources, Write us concerning high grade investments. 
GANWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Washington. 








| 
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CaS No extra 
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S °: 
TOP 

THE MISGHE ST KH ZINT 
PERE ERILDA ATTALRED BY 
WARWICK PERFECTION CYCLES 

ADIETED BY THE 

U.S. GOVERNMENT 


JIVUT LP TMUET EH, OV 
KARWAN aN a1 
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Dia secrete sees 


= Ow’ 
J oldest dealers in U.8. We sell everywhere. 


Cata. free want'd, ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 88 G St., Peoria. tlk 





Th 


CAN 


an eé 
ed 










Supplies reliable information on the most simple 
pe The as the mosteruditesubjects. This is accom- 
P 


erts; and by retaining tne services of leauing men 
every department of knowledge, such as Law, 
Medicine, Literature, Libraries, Education, Art, The 
Business, Finance, Politics and Public Affairs, etc. ‘ 
troduce a Bill in Congress to the 
London fire; how and where to sell a poem, play, 
story or novel; the priceof anythingand whereitcan 
be bought or sold ; how to organize companies and 
Jest fro capital; or will inform you upon any sub- 
ec 


gry ay cents accompanies ea 


t 
in paper, may be safely sentin aletter. Address ‘ 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION BUREAU, 





The Universal 
= Knowledge 2 
& Information 
Bureau, 

? New York. ”? 
. 


Quist 





ed through its office staff of specialists and ex- 





a, Science, Electricity, Mechanics, Inventions, 


e Bureau will tell you an ything, aa to 4 
ate 0} e grea 












from Architecture to Zoology, whether per- 


ning to the United States or other countries. wn 
No inquiries such as are covered by Mercantile ) 
Agencies, or Detec:ive Offices, will be undertaken. 
All queries are considered confidential, 


R@rTae Fee FoR ANY ORDINARY QUESTION THAT ou r 






BE ANSWERED BRIEFLY, AND WITHOUT ANY SPEO- 
EXTENDED RESEARCH, 1s 25 © 


IAL OR ENTS, 
Should the costof answering a question exceed the 
25 cents Oey span of the special research required) 


stimate of the extra fee necessary Will be mail- 
ce. The correspondent can then decide “ 


at on 
whether he wishes to incur the additional expense. 
Estimates will not be made, nor questions replied 
c 
O0A- 


question. 
mitin Stamps. A quarter in silver, if wrapped 


The Potter Bullding, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Full Dress Sutts } 
TO ORDER p 
From $26 to $40 ; 


Equal in fabric, style, workmanship, 
fit and finish, to $75 and $100 suits off 
leading houses. 
Why this is possibile: 4 

We are the only Tailoring house in} 
the U. S, making a specialty of Full) 
Dress Garments, and have every fa-4 
cility for producing at lowest possible} 
cost, It is well known that Tailors 
regard the Dress Suit a mere incident 
in their business, and accordingly} 
charge prices greatly out of propor-¢ 
tion to prices charged under brisk4 
n for b suits. 

The Dress Sult to-day Is an} 
Absolute Necessity 

to gentlemen attending Weddings, ¢ 
Receptions, Parties, etc, It is not4 
only the Correct Dress on such occa-4 
sions, but often other forms are abso-4 
lutely prohibited, Every _—— 
should own a Dress Suit. 
Comparati vely few cloths are suita~- P 
ble for Dress Garments. Samples off 
these we mail free on application with 
pl of tr and « | in-9 
structions for self-measurement. No} 
one need be discouraged at the self-g 
measurement requirement, for our} 
system is very simple. 
Our Customers Risk Nothing; 
Garments may be returned to us for] 
any cause, and when so returned we obligate ourselves tos 
pay all the Express charges. Weare general tailors and can} 
furnish by mail samples of any style of goods desired. For 
particulars and samples address (enclosing 6c. for postage) 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington wet ; 





s s 24 + + 
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The Shape of the Foot. 


Ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, hot and 
cold feet, are often the result of crowding 
the toes into the pointed end of the old 
style stocking. 

WAUKENHIOSE are so shaped as to be not only 
more comfortable but more durable. They allow all the toes 


their natural positions, and the big toe, having proper room, 
does not push through. 


SOLD BY DEALERS OR BY MAIL. 
MEN’S: 4 pairs heavy or medium cotton; 3 
pairs fine cotton; or 2 pairs soft lisle, merino, 


worsted or woo Shp 
YS: Black cotton, 50c; balbriggan, 


6c ; cashmere, $1.00 per pair. 














BOX D, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. WAUKENHOSE CO., No. 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


YPSILANTlunbeRWear 


+ 44. 
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UNDERWEAR 
SPRING GOODS REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Sanitary Balbriggan, ‘Sanitary Lisle Thread, Sanitary MERINO, 
SILK and Sanitary BaJbriggan, Silk and Cashmere mixed. 

For SPRING and The ONLY Sanitary Underwear, and 

SUMMER WEAR. Endorsed by the leading medical profession. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED. 


See that each garment is stamped 
with our Trade Mark— 


“Yosilanti Health Underwear.”’ 
HAY & TODD MFG. aa Ypsilanti, cares . 


‘The Differenee. 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across the 
room, and gives the correct temperature. 


IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 
Three sizes, 4, 6 and 8-inch dial. 


Price, $2.50 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., 


PEABODY, MASS. 


















4a” Send for new Catalogue, Samples, and 
revised Price List. If your dealer can- 
not supply them, they can be obtained 
of the manufacturers, 








Aw 





8 
silavdis 


s 
“linn |, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Room 413, 
18 Cortlandt Street. 


When you write please onnide “The Cosmopolitan,” 

















MogQugeTTE 
CARPETS. 


These pile fabric goods, so much | 
esteemed for their durability, novelty 
of design, and richness of coloring, 
are unrivalled; and we offer them 
this season at much lower prices 
than heretofore. 

Samples and estimates on appli- 


cation. 
Mail Orders receive our prompt 


and careful attention. 








Hawkes Cut Glass. 


W. & J : SLOAN E, No piece without y 
this trade - mark 
Broadway, '**32n4.:9%" New York. ee 


Streets, 














THE NEW 





“ MOUNT 
WASHINGTON” RICH CROWN MILANO 
CUT GLASSWARE. WARE 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON : TIONS OF EUROPE. 
EVERY PIECE. nose BOWL. IT SELLS AT SIGHT. 


NEW CUTTINGS, “ISIS” AND ‘‘ BEDFORD.” 


46 Murray street.) FOr Sale by all First-class Dealers in the U.S. {jew Beproro, Mass. 








If you have never tasted it, we want to tell you that 
KORNLET is not canned Corn. It is the extract of green 
Corn in its prime, retaining its rich milk and flavor and 
rejecting skin and cob. It embodies all that is wholesome 
and nutritious in Corn; it is neatly prepared and carefully 
cooked. We supply sample can for 25c., or consult your 
grocer. THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO. 


Sales office, Cleveland, Ohio. Factories, Forestville and Gowanda, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Furniture 


by Mail. 


For more than 50 years THE Rost. 
MitrcHeLt Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., 
have made and sold furniture, 
has their stock been so large, varied, 
stylish and low-priced as now. 


but never | 





They offer customers at a distance the 


contents of the largest furniture store in 
America to select from, and will quote 
special prices, including freight charges 
to any railroad station, which will be 
much lower than local dealers’ prices. No 
matter whether you wish to furnish a 
whole house or merely want one chair, 
THe Rost. MITCHELL FURNITURE Co., 
cinnati, O., will sell to you direct. 
Iliustrated catalogue free to any one who will mention 


where this advertisement was seen and enclose ten cents 
in stamps for postage. 








EXCEL ALL OTHER MAKES. 


HARD WOOD. 
SIX WALLS. 
CHARCOAL FILLED. 


Patent air tight locks and 
exclusive device by which thor- 
ough cleaning is made easy. 

Save your provisions and ice 
by getting this refrigerator. 

Send for catalogue of over 
50 new styles, combined with 
sideboards, china closets and 
kitchen cabinets, if desired. 


We pay freight where we 
have no agents. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 
10 to 30 Ottawa Street, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





When you write, please mention “ 


Cin- | 














ARTISTIC. ; 
Mantels, Tiles and Grates. ‘Ihis Mantel, 6 ft. 8 ins, high, 
with four French Bevel Plate Mirrors, 8 in. x 12 in., is shipped 


Ve 


complete with set of Tiles, Fire-Brick, Grate and Frame, 
supply Mantel alone, or Mantel, 

Send for Catal 
BR 


‘Tiling, Grate, etc. 

e¢ of Mantels, Draperies, Bric-a-Brac, Fret-Work, 
Free on application. 

RIGGS & LEIBIUS, 305 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


HIGHLAND 











TeAM 


A Table Luxury, 
A Culinary Article, 
An Infants Food. 
HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM 
Is free 


preservatives. 


all 


delicious and 


unsweetened and from 


Retains its 
wholesome qualities for an indefinite time in 
all climates. Uniform at all seasons. 

For sale by all grocers and druggists. 
Write for our Highland Evaporated Cream 


booklet entitled ‘‘A Few Dainty DIsHEs.” 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO.,, 
Sole Purveyors, Highland, lll. 


The Cosmopolitan,” 
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To the Subscribers of the Cosmopolitan 


AND OTHERS. 


$13.00) erect (85,00 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 





AND YOU will be glad to know that the’ works of three large 
publishing houses have been combined in an offer to the public, making 
the rarest opportunity of the year. Five dollars will send to your 
home (or to the address of a friend), 


CENERAL CRANT’S MEMOIRS (two volumes). 


This is the original copyright edition, identical with the best issue, bound in cloth, green 
and gold. No other book except the Bible has had such a sale in the United States. 
Six hundred and fifty thousand (650,000) copies have already been disposed of at the 
SIT NE sins os co csc enew ence esc SeSeeviebe'nses rece seensoecevereeses $7 00 


NEW ENCLAND MACAZINE (for one year). 


A periodical that everybody seems to like. Finely illustrated, carefully edited. America 
is its field and New England is ts home ; a monthly record of New England life and 
thought manifesting itself the world over ; the most representative magazine ever sent 
out from Boston, and the only leading illustrated magazine published outside of New 


ET ke CESESS 5 cis oh bp-0.6s dae Ene + 00505506 ch gbde oPadiee ch dss cebeueeee aaa tats 3 00 
COSMOPOLITAN MACAZINE (for one year). 

The well known, popular, illustrated New York magazine..............ceeeeeeeee sere 3 00 

$13 00 


ARE YOU AN OLD SUBSCRIBER? 


Or do you buy Magazines on News Stands? 


IF YOU TAKE EITHER OF THESE PERIODICALS, your subscription will be renewed in 
connection with this offer on the same terms ; and if perchance you already have GRANT’S MEMOIRS 
we can furnish either GENERAL SHERMAN’S MEMOIRS, the same style of binding, two volumes; or 
GENERAL McCLELLAN’S MEMOIRS, the same binding, one volume; or GENERAL SHERIDAN’S 
MEMOIRS, the same binding, two volumes, at the same rate. 

This is an offer unparalleled in the history of periodical literature, and will probably never be repeated; 
these books can never be re-written—they constitute the great personal history of the war, and should be 
in every family. 

We will send all this high-class literature to any subscriber to either magazine, new or old, upon 
receipt of $5.00 and postage, which is one-half cent per ounce. 

The GRANT MEMOIRS weight 96 os., SHERMAN’S 82 oz., SHERIDAN’S 84 oc., MoCLELLAN’S 48 ox. 


Address all orders to 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


86 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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SPARE WOMEN 


Thin women know how much beauty owes to 





plumpness.. Beautiful women know how much it 
owes to comfort. Men do not think of these 
things very deeply; beauty does not seem to 
them to call for analysis. 

What is thinness? Too little fat. You say 
you are losing flesh when you are getting thin. 
It is fat. You are losing fat; and fat belongs 
to health and comfort as well as to beauty. 

If a woman imagines she cares more for beauty 
than for comfort and health, it is because she 
does not see that there is no beauty without 
comfort and _ health. 

The means of beauty and comfort and _ health, 
to some who are thin, is CAREFUL LIVING and 


Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 


A book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free to those who write for it to Scott & Bowne, 


Chemists, 132 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any druggist’s, $1. 
When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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WHAT A BLUNDER 


an advertiser makes when he lies! 

What a blunder a house-builder, car- 
riage-maker, piano or furniture-maker, 
makes when he puts on lying varnish ! 

It says: “I am going to look as you 
see me, bright and clear, as long as you 
take good care of me.” 

You buy the piano. It turns out bad. 
You go to the maker. What has he got 
to say for himself? Your friends avoid 
him; their friends avoid him. He loses 
a dollar for every cent he ‘‘saved.”’ 


May the lying advertiser fare as well ! 


We publish—and send it free—the “People’s Text-Book on 
Varnish.” Our object is to tell you how to take care of varnish, what 
to expect of it, how to get it good, on your varnished property. All 
we expect from your good fortune is more demand for good varnish— 
not from you; you don’t buy varnish. 


MuRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories ; Newark and Chicago. 

When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


























As you value good looks be careful what soap you use on the hair 
and scalp. To preserve the lustre, beauty, and softness of your hair, 


never wash it with ordinary Soap, as that is too severe. Use Jvory Soap 
always. Be especially careful about this. You will never be troubled 
with scurf or dandruff and the hair will become soft as silk with the use 
of Ivory Soap. 

A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’; they 
y J & y 


ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for “ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopyRIGHT 1891, By THE Procter & Gamuce Co, 





When you write, please 
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The Samet to Columbus, Genoa. Frontispiece 


Genoa, The Home of Columbus. 
Illustrated. MURAT HALSTEAD 


The Rustic Dance. IRVING BACHELLER . 
Itiustrated by Frederic Remington. 
A Romance of Old Shoes. 
° .Tilustrated. ELSIE’ ANDERSON DE WOLFE 653 
To oes in Coast Defense. 
ustrated, A, . D’ARMIT 


Dumb, (PoEM.) 
A Living Opal. ERNEST INGERSOLL ... 


Homes of the Renaissance. 
Illustrated. WALLACE WOOD 2.00. Sa, Bn his 


When Day is Done. (rozm.) 
Illustrated. CHARLOMTE L:SEAVER 


s-Atlantic 
WILLIA ort RIDEING 


\GEORGE MACDONALD .,,.,.(rozm). 669. [NEE 


Rest. Iu. by Irving R. Wiles. 
BES HEERMANS 
i, | ‘DAME DOVIDOFF 
Nature’s on Tl FORD HOWARD 
The Theatre of T-ec 
Echo and Narcissi S 
Princess Ratazano iy Tu 
IMIR M. PODGORSK1 


2 Marriage of American ~ si to German Noblemen. 
-Ttustrated by F. G. Attwood. 
ELIZABETH VON WEDEL 


Men of Letters. 
Two English Me BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Social Problems. 
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PRESIDENT ; 
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We ask attention to our Complete AssortMent of 


OR. JAECER’S 
Sanatory Woolen 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 
These garments are teed to 
be ail-weel of ihe maw quale A ney are 
to order, A 
Garments made ° Se specialty Mail- 
827 & 329 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Office, 454 Broome 8t., New York. 
DEPOTS : 
, below Cortlandt Street, New York; 
604 Fulton Brook N.Y. ; 
210¢ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





| pRgagcers 4 
: Sanita Woolen System Co. 
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Standard rics Flavoring 


HIGHLY (9 


EXTRACTS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


FULL MEASURE, 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 





Thoughtful people should read the testle 
monials below, from cooks of 
national reputation, 


Josern Burnett & Co., Boston: 


Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, know- 
ing them the best to be found in the market. 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street 





From Professor Blot, 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleterious 
Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the past two years 
of ey lectures on cookery, ‘I certainly prefer those pre- 
pared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of ton, above all 
others.”’ 








| Sore Throat 
 Lameness 


Piles 
Female “4 ya 
‘|| Complaints 

} Rheumatism 
at AND ALL 
Inflammation 


Sold only In our own bottles. All druggists. 
PONDS EXTRACT Co, 16 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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HAVE YOU A PAIN? 


J. M. Grosvenor & Co. Decide Upon a 
General Introduction of their Sterling 
Plasters—The Best of All— Famous 

Bell-cap=sic. 


Dr. Grosvenor’s Bell-cap-sic Plasters have for a 
long time been used and prescribed by physicians, 

The unqualified indorsements of the medical pro- 
fession have induced the manufacturers to undertake 
a wider and more genera! introduction of this ster- 
ling article. 

Dr, Grosvenor’s Bell-cap-sic plaster cures by ab- 
sorption where everything else fails. 

It is a sure specific in all diseases and ailments 
where external application is indicated. 

It is a combination of remedial agents that make 
it at once a counter-irritant and anodyne. 

For rheumatism there is nothing so good, It 
affords relief at once. 

Don’t dose your stomach in hopes of curing an 
ache or pain in the back. 

Use Dr. Grosvenor’s famous Bell-cap-sic plasters. 

All druggists now sell them at 25 cents. 

But be sure you get a Bell-cap-sic plaster—one 
with the picture of a bell on the back cloth, A 
druggist may try to sell you some cheap substitute 
on which he makes more money. Take only Bell- 
cap-sic, 
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Saved by “Edenia!” VS 
Sundboreys 


FAMOUS PERFUMES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











LADD % COFFIN, PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 
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Press of J. J. Little & Co,, Astor Place, New York. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. High. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
U.S, Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 
106 Wall Street, New York. 












Cocoa 


from whicli the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 





Asieteds or Sugar,.and is therefore far 
more economical, ing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The good business man takes no unnecessary risks. 


House, 


boilers and plate glass are insured. Not because he expects 
fire, explosion or breakage, but to provide against the possibility. 

Accident to person is several times as likely as such fire, 
explosion or breakage. And accident companies stand ready 


to carry the risk for you. 


You run no-risk of mistake if you select from these com- 
panies the largest, with assets and emergency fund ample for 
any contingency, and with a fourteen years’ record for prompt 
and honorable treatment of claimants. 


A $5,000 accident policy with $25 weekly indemnity and full indemnity 
against loss of hand, foot, eye, or permanent total disability, costs 
, only $15 a year in one payment, or $16, quarterly, Policy fee 


$5 additional first year: 


The United States Mutual Accident Association, 


Charles B. Peet, President, 


James R. Pitcher, Sec. & Gen.Mgr. 


' 320, 322 and 324 Broadway, New York. 
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